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PREFACE 

BY THE AUTIIon’S COMPANION. 


Unlkss a book liavc some significance, it should be witbbeld 
from the reading public. No amount of unusual experience con¬ 
nected with the preparation of a work can render excusable its 
publication if there be wanting facts ami truths which may stir 
the fountains of thought and feeling. Hence this volume is sent 
forth, as others in the series have been, with a hope on the part 
of its author that “ good to some and harm to none” will result 
from its perusal; with a belief thiit Nature utters here and there 
throughout its pages the everlasting words of 'j'riith. At the 
same time, there are circumstanees connected with its production 
of which the world should become cognizant, becan.se they reveal 
certain occult phases of mind — phases which atford prophetic 
gleams of a more natural, harmonious, and perfect development 
of the inc.ntal and spiritual nature in man. 

The ))ie.''ent Author lives a twofold life: one an active, hai)py, 
healthful, external existence; the other calm, sequestered, thoughtful, 
harmonious, and ever pervaded by the serene and holy atmosphere 
of peace. Like Jacob IJcchm and Jung-Stilling, he treads fear¬ 
lessly and in silen(!e the charmed path of IMystery; and the tan¬ 
gled labyrinths unw'ind, and the darkening mists vanish, and llie 
sunlight broadens over the dre.aded depths, until countless forms 
of bc.auty rise up to ])eoplc the waste places, and the Universe 
seems instinct with Deit^. In his external state his heart is like 
life’s early,spring-lime in its joyous youthfidness; in his interior 

1 * 
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life llie quiet strength and serene (Iiouglitfulnoss of many winters 
seem gathered to his soul. 

While engaged in writing the present volume, these two states 
were not far asunder. That is, the early part of each day was 
made a period of silent interior investigation ; the later hours were 
devoted to physical exercises, letter-writing, and social enjoyment. 
The habits of the writer during these weeks of pleasurable toil 
were those of a true student of Nature, willing to earn health of 
body, lucidity of thought, and tranquillity of mind, by sinl'ple obe¬ 
dience to her unvarying laws. As usual when engaged in inte¬ 
rior ■work, he refrained from the use of animal food, tea, coffee, 
and other stimulants, ate sparingly, arose and retired early, took 
a morning bath and walk, and within the thirty minutes succeed¬ 
ing the morning meal repaired to his music-haunted eyrie in the 
hospitable mansion, and without the aid of book.s, but with the aid 
of clairvoyance, proceeded with his researches until the chestnut- 
boughs were still in the hush of the midsummer noon. 

1 am granted the pleasure of adding to this brief preface the 
fqllowing testimonial from the faithful friend whose home was ours 
during the late golden harvi'st-time of thought:— . 

“ Hci fai.o, N. y., September 12, 1859. 

“ Mt Deaii Fbiend : You and your loved husband have often heretofore 
been witli us for a brief time, but this past summer you have been intimate 
and happy memiters of my family for man}’ weeks. It has been a very jtleas- 
ant, social, as well as useful, ]ioriod for till of us. Yet, duriii}; this too short 
visit, Mr. Dtivis has written and preptired for ptihlieation the fifth volume of 
the Great Harmonia. I have thus tool an opportunity of realizing some of 
tlie wotiderful processes by which tliis entirely unschooled brother so correctly 
reveals to niitnkind the immutable and long-hidden laws of mind and matter, 
so appropriately comprised by the term Uarmonia! Philosophy. 

“ Tlio enunciation of the profound truths found through all of the hooks 
of your husband, in his daily walks, conversation, and lectures, mid especially 
in this last most invaluable voltttnc, can only be accounted for upon the theory 
of the good poet, that ‘Man is one world, and hath'another to attend him.’ 
Hence the significance of the marriage principle, so harmoniously blending 
two hutnan hemispheres into one world like yours, which is us true to its 
orbit and the highest laws of existence, as arc the organic worlds of immensity. 

“A litilc over two months ago, Mr. Idavis took possession of his W'riting- 
rooro in my house. No book was in, or has been used in, the room .except 
Webster’s Dictionary. He has only been engaged in writing about four hours 
of each twenty-four, invaritddy in the early or po.sitivc part of tlie day. And 
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now, lying upon Iiis tiiMc, ai'c many Imndieds of liia manuscript pages, with 
quotations fioin the wiitiiigs of men fioni a period long anterior to the collo¬ 
cation of the Bible by Jloscs, down to .the present. How incredible must 
this appear to the schplar unacquainted with the inspirations of Nature! 
What else, too, can wo expect of the scientific man, but that he should wrap 
himself in his mantle of facts and jihenomena, and believe it utterly impossi¬ 
ble ? And yet tlnit scienlilie Bibic-helicver, l’rofe.s.sor Ilitehcock, in a recent 
work, entitled ‘ Religion of Geology,’ devotes many pages to proving the ex¬ 
istence of a reservoir of all past experiences. 

“In tins chapter, the professor asserts the doctrine that ‘our words, our 
actions, tfnd even our thoughts, make aii imMiljh, impression upon the uni¬ 
verse.’ 'Phis proposition ho endeavors to sustain by an appeal to well-cstab- 
lishcd principles of science. 

“ lie shows, by the doctrine of mechanical reaction, that every impression 
which man makes hy his words or his movements upon the air, the waters, 
oieihc solid earth, will produce a series of changes in each of these elements 
which will never end. Not a word has ever escaped from mortal lips, he 
contends, but is registered indelibly- upon the air we breathe. Could man 
command the mathematics of superior minds, every particle of air thus set 
in motion could be traced through all its changc.s, with'as much precision as 
the astronomer points out the path of the heavenly bodies. 

“ In like manner, the pictures of every occurrence propagate themselves 
through the reaction of light oii every suhstauce tin which it impinges, so that 
the universe may ho said to be a dagnorreotype of all the past. So also an 
electric influence is excited and projiagated by every muscular effort, every 
chemical change within us, every variation in the state of health or vigor, and 
esiiecially by every mental efl'ort; for no thought, probably, can pass through 
the mind which docs not .‘liter fliO physiological, chemical, and electric con¬ 
dition of the brain, and consotiuently of the. whole system. 

“ Chemical reaction alters the constitution of bodies, just as mechanical 
re-aetion ch.anges tlu'ir form and jiosition. The daguerreotype process is a 
familiar instance of dii.s. AVe do not see the image which we know to he 
imprinted u]ion the plate, until the latter i.s subjected to the chemical action 
of iodine. 

“I’rofessor Hitchcock maintains that ‘analogy does ilfcke it a scientific 
probability, that every action of man, however deep the darkness in which it 
was pcifornicd, has imprinted its image upon Nature, and that them may bo 
tests which shall dr.aw it into daylight, and make it ]iermanent as long ns ma¬ 
terialism endures.’ 

“ This theory is supported by other arguments, partieul.arly by the phe¬ 
nomena of mesmerism, somnambulism, etc., which are classed under the 
head of mental reaelioii, and concerning which the professor starts this per¬ 
tinent inquiry : ‘Now, if we admit that mind does operate upon other minds 
while \ve are in the body, can we tell liow far the influence extends?’ 

“ Thus these icebergs of science, which have heretofore cast such a chilling 
influence on the modern revcalinents of the interior universe, begin to melt 
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under flic genial and penetrating rays of the great ocniral sun of Intclligenco, 
and will ere lon^ float off and disappear in the resistless ‘gulf stream’of 
Kcason and Intuition. 

“ The thonglits and conclusions of Mr. Davis must .stand ns truths, or fall 
as errors, when tested by this standard' of reison, without regard to their 
source or mode of attainment; yet mankind should and must learn of his 
J royal road to knowledge,’ which in the great, future every immortal is surely 
and joyously to travel. No more_ important fact for the development of the 
race can now bo taught to scholars, teachers, and parents, than that upon a 
proper observance of the best laws appertaining to the human mind, it will 
as surely unfold aU knowledge, all truth, and all wisdom, as the rose-seed, under 
good conditions, will jiropagatc and produce the beautifnl aW perfect flower. 

“Yours, for Iluinaiiilv, 

" C. 0. Pool. 

“To Mbs. Maey F. Davis, New York.’’ 

The singular method of investigation to which allusion is made 
in the above letter, and which has characterized the author’s intel¬ 
lectual pursuits frtim first to last, is simply suggestive of the mind’s 
boundless I’csources even without external aids, and is one among 
many instances tending to prove the deductive philosophy of Py 
’ thagor.as, the divine youth of .Samos, and of Hegel, Emanuel Kant, 
and Cousin, of a more modern era. Not only was this volume 
written without referring immediately to any other book or au¬ 
thor, but it is well known to scholars that no book extant contains 
any such argument as that running through the chapters on “Im¬ 
mortality,” or any such metaphysics as those which distinguish 
the “ Pantheon of Progress.” 

With regard to proofs of man’s future existence, it is probable 
that Mr. Datis will have no more words to publish. Not that the 
subject will no^ admit of more extended and far different treat¬ 
ment by other minds, but to him the argument is conclusive and 
apparently concluded. Other topics, however, of as living and 
vital intere.=t, are pressing forw'ard for utterance, and other sturdy 
volumes may in process of time take their Stand beside the true 
llarmonial Thinker. 

M. F. D. • 

New York, NoDemher 21, 1859. 
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PART I. 

THE TRUTHFUL THINKER. 

The highest and ricHest inheritance is a trutliful mind—a mind 
full of truth — built upon the changeless principles of celestial 
mathematics. What a treasury of facts and of infallible axioms 
is such a mind ! Glorious temple of Truth — exactly proportioned 
from base to dome— beautiful and immortal in all its parts ! Such 
a mind includes, within the boundless sweep of its immortal sphere, 
every figure of the infinite geometry; the square, the triangle, 
every line of the divine radius; of every dot anil point whicli, 
countlessly multiplied, compose the perfect circle of individualized 
mentality. 

Who does not loye and covet this treasure; this private, haj)py 
world of affection and rehson — a reason so healthy and industri¬ 
ous, so honest with itself and self-sustaining, that it'can contem¬ 
plate and give true utterance to whatever is found w'ithiii the .«oul’s 
most hidden elements ? Such a mind is freighted with that just 
and holy pow'er which perceives tind delights in reporting things as 
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GREAT IIARMONIA. 


PART I. 

THE TRUTHFUL THINKER. 

The highest and ricHest inheritance is a trutliful mind—a mind 
full of truth — built upon the changeless principles of celestial 
mathematics. What a treasury of facts and of infallible axioms 
is such a mind ! Glorious temple of Truth — exactly proportioned 
from base to dome— beautiful and immortal in all its parts ! Such 
a mind includes, within the boundless sweep of its immortal sphere, 
every figure of the infinite geometry; the square, the triangle, 
every line of the divine radius; of every dot anil point whicli, 
countlessly multiplied, compose the perfect circle of individualized 
mentality. 

Who does not loye and covet this treasure; this private, haj)py 
world of affection and rehson — a reason so healthy and industri¬ 
ous, so honest with itself and self-sustaining, that it'can contem¬ 
plate and give true utterance to whatever is found w'ithiii the .«oul’s 
most hidden elements ? Such a mind is freighted with that just 
and holy pow'er which perceives tind delights in reporting things as 
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they are. It is not a mechanical, stilted, frigid mind; nay, because 
its thoughtfulaess and natural logic are but flowings of Intuition’s 
fountains. 

Intuition is “tube keason,’’ "'hiclfffbes not always need for 
its growth the gymnastictil exercises of the outward j)ercej>tivc 
faculties. It is the inwrought wisdom of the eternal spirit, which 
ever transcends the schools, and confounds the templed doetoi's; 
but industrious reflections, or logical argumentations of the lesser 
j)owers, arc indispensable working-aids upon the^oyal Road to 
Knowledge. Acquired information is the kit of tools, tlu; musical 
instruratait, or forwarding agent, by which the intuitive and in- 
sj)ired mind demonstrates its constructive truths and hidden mel¬ 
ody. 

Ingenuousness or sincerity, and candor or frankness, are effects ; 
of which integral love and the daily practise of truth are the per¬ 
petually up-gushing causes. Ky Truth is here meant that inhe¬ 
rent quality of the spiritual constitution, whereby the possessor is 
ha[)pily empowered to feel legitimately and to think accurately — 
naturallj', normally, and with conscious pleasure—somewhat as 
the crystal fountains flow, as the honest lake reflects the bending 
sky, and as birds S])ontaneously express their embo.somed music. 
Inherent love of truth is an immortal love, which, blended with 
the acquired power of attracting truth from without, trtinsfortns 
the soul itito the image and likeness of the gods. But to neglect 
the truth, to cqrtail or misrepresent its e.ver“fair proportions,” 
to repel it when offered, or to deny it for any conceiviihle motive, 
is equivalent to consigning one’s .self, fro tempore,, to the vicious 
sway and demonic supremacy of a “ home-made” spiritual dis(s'ise, 
which is inclined to become at once epidejnical^nd uncontrollably 
chronic. 

Physical infirmities and poor blood are the common causes of 
spiritual debilities and petty fiilsitications. Moral integrity is the 
effect of many potencies in combined activity. The first brace 
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sf causes, I should say, is a balance between internal conditions 
and outward activities; the second esscmlial is bodily health and 
sjiontaneous vigor, permitting amjde exercise to the mind, but 
uiiexhaustivc. 

This standard being uj)li(ted, the world is at once discovered to 
be teeming with unhaJanced, unhappy, and therefore untruthful 
characters. Here is a person with large intellectual abilities, but 
heartless and false in relation to his fellow-men ; there is another, 
filled with the most tender sympathies, ever ready to do a friendly 
deed, but deficient in the Wisdom-prineiple; and yonder is a 
third, with deficiencies in both breast and brain, imi)overished in 
the seed-grain and subsoil of existence. 

Perfection and truthfulness of character are the secret inten¬ 
tions of Nature^ therefore, she, first of all, abhors disease in body, 
and equally repudiates deformity in the spiritual organization. In 
the religious world we observe two extremely op})ositional classes, 
viz., the men of Sentiment without principle, .and the men of Prin¬ 
ciple without sentiment. “ Principle,” in religious minds, ex¬ 
presses and gratifies itself in systematic deeds of charity, and with 
commercial justice; while persons with religious “ sentiment” 
and minui the princij)le, are plenarily delighted and satisfied by 
witnessing and particij)atingin petty acts of piety, interlarded with 
impulsive deeds of philanthropy and good will. 'NYhat shall we 
say of these opposite characters ? They are not—what they shall. 
become—balanced characters. They can not discern truth as it 
is on all sides, but only just what lies straight before them; and 
for this they doggedly strive or impulsively dive. 

To gratify the devout aspirations of the Christian sentimental¬ 
ist, the several sects indulge the graceful c'.-remonies that magnet¬ 
ize the reasoning faculties into a dreamy slumber, temporarily 
please the half-awakened conscience, and thus iiulefiKitely ])osl- 
pone the long-lookcd-for development of virtue and princijde. 
But the stilted rigidness and fbrm.alism, the unbending perpendic- 
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ularity of tfie unimaginative in religionj are vices equally prejudi¬ 
cial to social contentment and truthful progress. An unpoetical 
religionist, a strong mind minus the spiritual sentimenl, is like a rich 
soil without flowers. “Ignorance,” he "exclaims, “ is the mother 
of Devotion.” Such a mind, being unbalanced, is at once unchari¬ 
table and untrutliful. And yet we eqjially deplore a religious sen¬ 
timentalist—a gi'eat heart yith a small head, minus the wisdom- 
principle—as a beautiful bird without song, a sweet bud that 
never blossoms, a grapevine that never flowers to ftoit. 

Some think that the mind of man is not capable, unless espe¬ 
cially endowed by the Holy Spirit, of j)crceiving and revering 
divine truths. But are not such mistaken ? What is inspiration ? 
Our answer is, that ft quickening and vivification of the trath- 
attracting ajfections natural to man, is inspiration ; and that reve¬ 
lation is the appropriation and comprehension, by the truth-con¬ 
taining-faculties, of the resultant thoughts and ideas. The human 
■ mind is frequently capable of inspiration when not capable of 
revelation commensurate therewith; that is, the spirit can and 
often does vaguely feel the indwelling presence of some great 
Truth for months, perhaps many years, before the intellect is suf¬ 
ficiently enlarged to individualize and express it; for, where there 
is no intellectual comprehension of an interior Tnith, there is no 
revelation to that person. The greatest, wisest of all the gods 
.might conspire to inspire you; nevertheless, you will have no rev¬ 
elation of fact, or thought, or idea, until your enlarged Eeason 
consciously defines and industriously appropriates the principh;. 
Inspiration, without a reasonable understanding of its import, is 
enthusiasm; but blend intellectual comprehension with inspiration, 
and the result is—a philosophical, or, which is the same thing, a 
practical revelation to the mind. Persons receptive of inspira¬ 
tion, without reason, are truth-lovers and truth-possessors, yet are 
most likely to be both ignorant and fanatical. To many such the. 
highest truth is Prelatic authority or Spiritual mystery. Many 
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religious errtbusiasts there are who measure a man’s moral char¬ 
acter by the length of his audible prayers; and there are large 
bodies of fanatics, while under the delirium of .compounded con¬ 
fluent psychology, who deem nervbus ecstasy the truest evidence 
of spiritual enjoyment. 

Constitutional integrity, as_an effect of physical and mental equi¬ 
librium or thorough health, is the foundation of every known or 
imaginable excellence. It is the mathematically accurate basis on 
which may stand, eternally unchanged. Truth’s own Harmonud 
Temjde.. This inward personal righteousness, this divine balance 
between fonns and forces, this inwrought inheritance of accuracy 
and conscious adaptations, unfolds in the possessor a thirsting and 
hungering love of Truth. Tliis sublime love is sometimes painful, 
but it ra[)idly swells the heart like a spiritual rosebud, apd enlarges 
the jnind's c.opacity to entertain and appreciate ideas. Tliis cver- 
('})ening and expanded capacity has an effect to strengthen the 
intellectual power to grasp Truth ; and this grasping power, when 
insjiired with the principle it contains, is the genius that ultimately 
h.arnesses Truth to the Oinnihu.s of the world’s daily iiece.ssities. 
Thus abstract Truth, in due process, becomes relative ; and rela¬ 
tive Truth at length controls the world’s m.achinery. 

The cold, system.atic discernment of Truth is purely brain-work 
and intellectual; but the waitn love of it is spiritual, and intui¬ 
tional, and heart-begotten. The love of accuracy is the pride of 
cultured minds. The biogr.a|)hy of every true scholar is a pain¬ 
ful history of ceaseless devotions to this sublime love. True 
minds serve Truth as loyal officers do their king, and they bask 
in its celestial effulgence as highest angels shine beneath the eter¬ 
nal splendors of the Central Sun. Every step-stone in the devel¬ 
opment of the inductive sciences covers a thrilling unwritten tale 
of man’s intellectual love of exactness. Musical compositions 
betray man’s unconquerable admiration of balance, measure, ac¬ 
curacy, and spiritual adaptations. Even where there is no sub- 
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lirhity, as in the study of the languages and husky mathematics, 
the integral atfection for Truth is manifested. 

Intellectual cultivation, far more than artificially-acquired hab¬ 
its of thinking to please the world, opens the immortal flower of 
Truth. Private love and industry are the best schoolmasters. It 
is impossible to cultivate and gratify the intellectual desire for 
accuracy, logical exactitude, and thoroughness, without to some 
extent inspiring and improving the spiritual love of higher truths, 
shorn of egotism and selfishness. Self-control and systematic 
application, at first the causes of. progress, become virtues inci¬ 
dental to such development. The finest labor is that of the intel¬ 
lect. No human enterprise is more dependent upon unflinching 
temperance and industry; and no struggle is so certain to termi¬ 
nate in self-rewarding happiness, and in louder calls for “ more 
light!” Do your best, and the reward is—the perception of an 
ideal Better! Reach your highest, and your eye will rest'yearn- 
ingly upon a point Higher! Eating true knowledge but increases 
the appetite for more sumptuous feasting at Reason’s table. Drink¬ 
ing long and deeply at the eternal spring, instead of destroying 
thirst, only maketh “ the waters of life” all the more indispensa¬ 
ble. The correct and justice-loving mind is painfully sensitive 
to underrations or overstatement. Such a mind is responsive to 
the pressure of the slightest amount of evidence. 1:t proves itself 
to be pure, impersonal, and immeasurable spirit; not merely blood 
and brains, both weighable and measurable. The truth-lover op¬ 
erates like a delicate balance between opposing considerations — 
adjusting itself to the positive requirements of unselfish truth— 
and holds in just horror and unyielding contempt all the trickery 
of debatfve or pugnacious ppr.sons, whose sole desire is victory 
over an opponent. 

Truth’s clear-eyed genius ascends, unfettered by selfishness or 
prejudice, the loftiest heights — by steps at once modest and 
deliberate. The truth-seeking mind goes forward with rcserva- 
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tion and dignity. No “ white lies ” nestle and crawl within his 
spirit; he is always honest, even when wofully mistaken; strong- 
headed, or penitent; no under-work, no berating, no exaggera¬ 
tion; therefore, the truth-lover-is the best lover of Humanity. 
Into his honest, capacious, unchangeable soul, the stranger’s 
heart may confidingly roll its catalogue of troubles or treasures 
— its history, trials, triumphs, errors, vices, virtues, griefs, glad¬ 
nesses, temptations, wrongs— and although his-counsels maybe 
unwise and the cause of mischief, the error is not chargeable back 
upon him — because il was well-born, and is, therefore, honorable. 

Newton’s mind was truth-loving and exactly built; else how 
came it that, from impulses purely interior and spontaneous, be¬ 
tween the age of eighteen and twenty-two, he studied, with enthu¬ 
siasm, mathematical preciseness; took his station among the 
greatest masters; familiarized his thoughts with the elements of 
geometric analysis; and, unexpectedly, discovered calculus which 
revolutionized every science, and re-constructed every philosophy 
of his era ? One hundred and ninety-five years ago, his mind 
centrifugated in writing the so-called “Method of Fluxions;” 
and he was but one score and five years out of his cradle, when 
he publicly announced the boundless principle of celestial dynam¬ 
ics. Of this truth-searching and truth-revealing mind Liebnitz 
said, that “ taking mathematicians from the beginning of the race 
to the day of Newton, what he had done was much the bettei 
half.” And La Place added: “ The Principia will ever remain 
a monument of the profound genius which revealed to us the 
greatest law of the universe. The discovery of that simple and 
general law, by the greatness and variety of the objects it em¬ 
braces, confers honor upon the entire intellect of man.” 

The truth-possessor is of necessity a truth-seeker; die much 
of conscious treasure within calls for more. The possession of 
one world leads to unrestrained inquiry, and ultimates, through 
man’s truth-feeling mind, in the supposition and discovery of 
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another. Scientific developments are historically behind man’s 
imagination of physical possibilities. The truth-loving piinciple 
within the spirit forecasts all scientific advancements, which, in 
the due procession^f events, prove to be corollaries and fore¬ 
runners of mechanical inventions, and of artistic combinations the 
most accurate and effectual. 

Such is the nnreversible law of Nature. Pericles, therefore,' 
must herald a Demosthenes; just as Fitch’s vapor-engine (im¬ 
proved from other times) had to move, and had to fully demon¬ 
strate its radical power, before Fulton could launch his crude__ 
promise of steamboat possibilities. So miiny truth-loving re- 
vcalers- in astronomic lore, centuries ago, foreshadowed the New¬ 
tonian genius; which, when it blossomed open to its full-orbed 
splendor, at once dimmed all predecessors, in every particular, 
save in their conceptions of the possible in that direction of re¬ 
search. 

It was the high-toned, private, unfaltering love of exactness in 
certain minds that led to those fine abstract calculations, precise 
distinctions, and hair-lined analytical researches, which have 
caused and marked the progress of every known science and 
discovery. The conscientious carefulness and justice-loving pre¬ 
cision of Dr. Franklin, while privately engaged in penetrating 
the sealed mysteries of the electric flash, preceded the truth-dis¬ 
coveries, and delicate adherence to princijde, of our Morse, and 
others of his day and mission. 

Before its disappearance within the trillion-tongued flames, the 
Crystal Palace, of New York, was beautiful as a fairy dream, 
filled with the mechanic’s accurate skill, and the truth-conceptions 
of many artists. Thorw^sden’s elaborate work, the twelve 
apostles, was, together with the beautiful edifice, hurriedly con¬ 
signed to the depths of irrecoverable ruin. But no thoughtful 
visiter to that romantic habitation of beauty, art, and mechanism, 
could fail to be impressed with the blazing lessons that flashed 
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from every point, viz:—that no man’s work coiiH.be useful and 
admirable, unless mathematically and minutely constructed upon 
laws just and immutable. In other language, as every one sees, 
no person can become a mechanic unless he respects and con¬ 
forms to the laws of truth, in their application to forms, forces, 
and ends. Thus, the architect is compelled to erect his structure 
in obedience to an albcommanding principle, called “ gravitation.” 
In the light (or darkness) of religion, he may be an atlieist; but 
to the eyes of unSiangeable principles he is, perforce, a practical 
believer. When the wondrous ‘‘ Tower of Pisa ” shall trans¬ 
gress, in its leaning proclivities, one inch beyond the truth-line 
(th.at falls within the base), its days are numbered. Even so the 
husbandmen, although physically and morally out of beat with 
the throbbing march of eternal health and truth, is, nevertheless, 
compelled to load his cart with hay upon the hnv of justice, as 
applied to physical bodies; otherwise, he could never transport 
his harvestings from field to barn. Yea, yea! Summit and 
base must reciprocate and be nicely balanced with each other, 
like the emblematic scales in the hands of justice, or the super¬ 
structure, although loaded with goodness, and ever so beautiful, 
will tumble into a mass of shapeless fragments. 

No blacksmith, however conscientious in the performance of 
his duties as husband, parent, or citizen, can succeed at his anvil, 
if he fails to recognize and follow mechanical truth. No furni¬ 
ture-maker can square a joint, no carpenter can drive home a nail, 
no pencil-artist can bring light out of darkness in his picture, with¬ 
out some degree of exacf^tiide in his loyalty to truth’s requirements. 
The more perfect and enlarged the circle of obedience the more 
perfect and human-w'ard the workmanship and work. In conse- 
q jenee of this law, it becomes impossible that pretenders should 
>ing triumph; for their interior falsehoods very soon clothe them 
selves with their useless, though sometimes brilliant, inventions. 

As in matter, so, also, in spirit. There is no controverting the 
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foregoing; neither could any reasonable person contest the propo¬ 
sition, that truth is equally true in feeling, thinking, and in the 
employment of language. Intellectual, or scientific, and mechan¬ 
ical, exactness is the foundation and precursor- of sPiniTtrAL 
TRDTHFULNESS. Spiritual mathematics are pre-eminently beau¬ 
tiful, the highest forms of trullT, and the last to be unfolded 
within the mind. What a luxury to know an intelligence — 
especially to possess and exercise the power—that can, sponta¬ 
neously, feel and think along the line, follow tfe curve, and flow 
like a dancing streamlet around “ the perfect circle!” Accurate 
thinking cautiously along the straight line of cause and effect, or 
through the mazy windings of correspondential principles, is next 
to accurate feeling. Careless thinking, on the other hand, pro¬ 
motes much illegitimate feeling. Such persons are addicted to 
vulgar or refined hypocrisies. They indulge themselves in men¬ 
tal habits the most irregular, untruthful, filthy — of necessity the 
body is, at length, correspondingly defiled—unworthy the spirit 
immortal, darkening the fair sky of its purely white future. 

But there is a spiritual state yet more drear and dreadful. 
That state is one in which, as before said, you find “ sentiment ” 
void the wisdom-and-truth-principle. Gcntlene.ss and tenderness 
are there, but, alius! without pure delicacy. The artfulness of 
such persons is very plausible and dangerous. The really im¬ 
modest, yet very graceful and intelligent mind, is facetious and 
superficial; and such an individual employs falsehoods, as chil¬ 
dren do toys, as agreeable means of promoting current amuse¬ 
ment- Organizations of this stamp repi^iate the healthy, natu¬ 
ral, just, resti-aints imposed by the conservational influence of 
truth. Francis Quarles makes one of his dramatis persona 
defend the grace and use of lying, thus: “ If religion be so strict 
a law to bind my tongue to the necessity of truth on cdl occasions, 
at all times, and in all places, the gate is' too straight for me to 
enter. Or, if the general rules of downright truth will admit of 
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no few exceptions, ‘ farewell ’ all honest mirth, ‘farewell’ all trad¬ 
ing, ‘ farewell ’ the whole converse betwixt man and man. Shall 
Jacob and his too indulgent mother conspire in a lie to purchase 
a perpetual blessing in the' false name and habit of a supplanted 
brother, and [so the logiaof liar runs] shall I question to pre¬ 
serve the granted blessing of a life or livelihood with a harmless 
lie ? So long as the ofllcious tongue aims ai a just end, a lie' is 
no offence. If thy journey’s end be heaven, it matters not how 
full of hell thy J)umey may be. Had Cassar, Scipio, or Alex¬ 
ander, been regulated by such strict dignity, their names had 
been as silent as their dust. A lie is but a fair put-off; the 
sanctuary of a ®cret; the riddle of a lover; the stratagem of a 
soldier; the policy of a statesman; and a salve for many desper¬ 
ate sores.” 

All this popular logic is shallow and self-destructive, because 
it is born of inferior moods among the mental powers; which 
only wait for "more light” to reject their own teachings. There" 
is a luxuriousness and majesty in truth, a proud righteousness 
in the magnetism of the undeviating law, a holy strength, and 
realization of safety in the exact statement, which no mind, how¬ 
ever low-born or parsimonious in its own truth-crops, neglects to 
revere and to covet when exhibited by others. 

^ But liars hate liars, “ with one great big despise.” All, even 
the most ignorant, have an intuition of this fact. Hence, the ha¬ 
bitual talker and dealer in sentimental falsehoods has carefully 
tucked aw'ay, aud.secreted somewhere in the comers of his mem¬ 
ory, a fine little stock of current truths and accredited facts. 
“ Honor among thieve^ is true, because man is incapable of doing 
anything (even an evil) without the sustaining force of truth’s 
straightout integrity. Truth, therefore, is the ground-work upon 
which every lie-artist constructs his Crystal Palace of “white 
lies,” to which he%ppends the ornamentations and tinsel of his 
ruling conceits. “ Fiction founded on fact,” is a popular demand. 
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even among heathen tribes. Solid, sober reai.ixi must rest at 
the bottom. Dishonorable exaggeration, poetical license, and all 
thHJ varieties of fancy brain-worfc, must be obviously wrought 
upon tho substantial canvass of troth’s own pre-fabrication; 
otherwise, the world, moved by the fire-force of its uncultured 
instincts, grows mad with lofty indignation— a mood in which 
individual man repels even good things and holy truths, as if they 
were dastardly designs upon his credulity. It was the under¬ 
tow of astronomical truth that saved ancient astrologic-mythology 
from passing the ordeal of contemptuous repudiation by the early 
thinkers. And, of modem theologies, the same is true; it was 
their well-known substratum of truth that preserved and con¬ 
signed them, with all their frightful freight of errors, and absurd¬ 
ities, to this our ago; but, thank Heaven! their “days are num¬ 
bered,” and, ill the coming cycle, they will be known no more, 
for “ truth” shall be uppermost. 

The Pni,i.osopnr of Mind and Metaphtsics. —Once more 
at the vestibule of mind, in all calmness, I appear with philo¬ 
sophic definitions. Thou, the reader, art a separate and strange 
existence to me; and I, the writer, am another and foreign per¬ 
son to thee. But there is within each of us an inner life which, 
because it contains kindred and limitless sympathies, may meet 
and melt our minds harmoniously together. Should we touch 
and blend in the life of thought, and, for the time, each live only 
in the other’s mind, then w'ill absence become presence, reader 
and penman reciprocally sympathise as parts of one existence, 
time and space sink into nothingne^and^tter strangers of yes¬ 
terday become this hour most intimate and inter-intelligent 
frier.ds. If two separate, positive, and distinct minds, with differ¬ 
ent educational and progenitary impressions, can so meet in the 
empire of thought, and mix their feelings into one congenial 
trans-personal consciousness, then, indeed, a third may join the 
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twain, a fourth the trinitj, a fifth the quartette, and so on, drop 
blending with its felJow drop, until there is realized a divine per¬ 
fection of brotherhood by all the fraternal parts. 

But according to definitions about to be expressed, I do not 
expect this result !n the realm of Thought. Deeper than 
Thought is the fountain”. In Spirit each is like all, and all like 
each—just as one drop of sea-water is like all other drops which 
compose the whole, and as the whole is one stupendous represen¬ 
tative of each drop—but, in Thought, each is individualized and 
removed from the other, as grains of sand dilTei^in shape and 
size, so that perfect blending is deemed absolutely impossible. 
No two human minds can, unless aided by personal or sympa- 
tliotio contact, give the same birth and expression to the same 
thought. Different minds must, of necessity, impart to the same 
thought differe . forms and temperaments. A thousand tongues 
will and mus- «peak tlie same word with a thousand different 
shades of intonation. ■ Hence, it is impossible for ten hundred 
voices to so blend that only one word may be distinctly spoken. 
Tlicre would and could be but one sound imp.arted to the audi¬ 
tor’s mind; but, uj)on careful analysis, there might be found 
wiihiu that one sound heard ten thousand different intonations. 
Vocal harmony, therefore, results from the principle of music 
which precedes and pervades the voice, and not from the voice 
itself; even as the meeting and blending of thoughts are effects, 
not of the thoughts themselves, but of the spirit-sympathies which 
produce and accompany their manifestation. 

This meeting and melting together of thoughts, by means of 
the inner spii-it lifl^-is all unknown to the animal. The inner 
life of the anim^ is homl^eneous and simple; and this life is 
also the. animation of its senses; the brute, therefore, has but one 
principk within and without, vit.al and sensuous. Wherefore, 
the animal can think, and feel, and act, in its'natural state, only 
hy means of a definite and limited consciousness. This brute 
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consciousness is so definite, limited, and finite, that, when not 
misled bj man, it can not but be an infallible instinct The 
thoughts of the highest intellectual animals—the elephant, the 
dog, and the horse—are of self as the centre of successive and 
definite sensations. 

But the inner spirit-essence of man is compounded of all the 
indefinite and infinite principles. Hence, man has a progressive 
and mysterious consciousness. It is different, also, from the con¬ 
sciousness of his own bodily senses; and, therefore, it is wholly 
superior and incomparable to anything known in the brute exist- 
epce. So far as the sensuous, vitalic, and cerebfal, organizations 
4nd functions extend, there is no distinguishable difference be¬ 
tween man and the lower animals* in these respects, the two 
ijnequal existences reside on the same plane; but in the upper 
realms of interior consciousness, the human difference, from the 
life and plan of brutes, is qualitively, and otherwise', absolute. 
The animal consciousness is confined to itself — is simple, and 
identical at centre and circumference—and affords only sensa- 
lions to its containing and performing organs. Hence, the 
thoughts of the ihinhing animals are wholly from self, of self, 
and for self; consequently, in tliis analysis,*it is right-reasoning 
to say that the thoughts and sensations of the animal “ are one„ 
the same.” The brutal-brain is showered throughout the nervous 
system and the blood, Tlie animal, consequently, thinks as it 
feels, and feels as it thinks; and thus, when unmolested by unde¬ 
veloped man, the brute is governed with unmixed and infallible 
instinct. 

Man’s inner spirit-consciousness, o^g^e contrary, is unconfined 
— is a compound essence, and is v^ differ^pt at the centre 
from that life which he feels within the senses. Therefore, the 
thoughts of the thinking Man are from two very different sources; 
one is spiritual, or from the fountain of Principles; the other is 
sensual, or from the battle-ground of Sensaiions in common with 
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the brute, but without the animal’s infiillibilily, because Man is 
constructed for unlimited development. Thoughts, therefore, are 
not Principles,' any more than leaves are trees, or waves are 
water, or sounds are music, fin this volume, it must be renicm- 
bered that I employ Ide.as and Principles synonymously; while ’ 
thoughts are classed among facts afid things which are individual¬ 
ized and limited.] When a man thinks from the life of his senses, 
by which he may pcrnyt his brain to be agitated and controlled, 
bis thevglits will, like those of the animal, be from, of, to, and for,^f 
the predominating sensations within tlie confinements of infci-ior 
self-consciousness. These sensations, are self-characteristic, self- 
(!omplaccnt, self-aflTirming, self-preserving, selfish, and conserva¬ 
tive. And shall we say that more than half of mankind are such 
thinkers ? Who wonders that minds so constituted, or rather so 
subsisting in an unresurrccted state, cherish no higher hopes and 
faith? But when a man thinks from the Ideas or essential Pi-in- 
ciples of which this higher consciousness is compounded, then 
will his Noughts, unlike those of the animal, identify themselves 
V'ith the unselfish, the impersonal, the noble, the sublime, abso¬ 
lute, infinite, and eternal. Such a mind clearly discerns the fact 
that Tauxn is an absolute, not a relative, PrincijiLe; and that 
Jvnowlcdge is the recollection of Truths perceived or discovered, 
and is not a creation of llie proudly majestic faculties. The 
faculties promptly perform the labor, and exp.and gladly beneath 
the healthful exercise, but they <-an not accord to themselves the 
merit of origination. Thoughts and oj)inions may be, and usually 
are, mere effects of pSyehologic contact atjd educational egotism ; 
but there are thoughts whi|^ spring from inherent Principles, and 
opinions that are honest deductions, from which the world derives 
silent hope and sweetest satisfaction. 

At the centre of man’s inner life is found that substantial 
Principle, an element as real as is light and electricity, which in 
our language is now termed “ Love.” This is the seed-fountain 
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of Affection, Volition, and Intellect. Man is a feeliny being; 
therefore a subject of that attraction. He is a wiVful being; 
therefore an army of forces. He is a thinking being; therefore 
he must desire and yearn after truth. In his higher or anti¬ 
animal consciousness, man can go out and beyond himself, and 
become one with the humanity around him. But in affection and 
intellect, he is an indefinite existence, fixed at present between 
the finite and the infinite, with vast scientific capabilities, and 
#vith many proclivities in either direction. Perhaps the illustrative 
scale below will aid this definition. 

S 3. Best. ( Angels. ( Infinite, f Spiritual. ( Wisdom. 

2. Better. | Men. | Indefinite. < Metaphys’l. < Aflfection. 

1. Good. ( Animals. ( Finite. » ( Physical. ( Volition. • 
Man is situated between animals below and angels above his 
plane; so is his consciousness midway between the physical and 
the spiritual; as are his affections on the middle ground dividing 
Volitioft from the Intellect. Man’s life for the most part, in this 
rudimental stage, is to himself indefinite and metaphysical. Ho 
takes himself analytically into rigid contemplation, gets a satis¬ 
factory classification of parts and functions which compose and 
characterize his being; but scarcely has he closed the book of 
life and begun the new government of his existence, when, lo ! 
out he -breaks at some undiscovered point, forcing home the con¬ 
viction that, after all self-investigation, he is “ fearfully and W’on- 
dei^lly made.” Thoughts are ever characteristic of the individual 
from whose nature and faculties they spring; but of Ideas, as I 
shall hereafter show, this can not be affirmed. They are imjier- 
sonal. And for this cause also man feels himself to be, of all 
subjects of investigation, the most infinite,’nndemonstrable, and 
replete wdth inc(;rtitudes._ He knows that be frequently feels for 
the sake of feeling, and he feels that he labors to acquire knoir- 
ledge for the sake of knowing. He is capable of loving, and does 
love, for the happiness, not for the selfish pleasure, it brings to 
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itself. When he thinks systematically of the causes and effects 
which chain the creation together, he terms it “ Sciencewhen 
he meditates and cogitates upon the Principles within those 
causes and effects, he terms it “ Philosophywhen he contem¬ 
plates and puts forth bold generalizations, which converge .‘<t 
the centre of the universe, he terms it “ Theologyand when 
his affection, volition, and intellect conspire to reveal the con¬ 
sciousness of their dependence upon God, he terms it “ Religion.” 

Said St Augustine, God is more related to us, nearer, and there- 

# 

fore more easily, known by us, tlian sensible and corporesil things. 
The perpetual feeling and stated acknowledgment of our depend¬ 
ence upon and accountability to the Divine Mind, is termed 
“ Piety.” And “ Morality”.4S the doing of good works. The 
highest feeling is the delightful identification of consciousness with 
the hlother-and-Father Spirit of the Univercoelum. The most 
exalting thinking ul^mates in the intellectual appreciation of the 
Principles whereby God and Nature coexist as our Father and 
Mother, perfect Wisdom and Love. 

Tlie centre of msin’s inner life, as I have remarked, is the seed- 
fountain of the mental tree. We term it Love, a real Principle 
—not-a fleeting sentiment or motion of substance — from wluch 
outroll the all-sided faculties and properties of Mind. That cen¬ 
tre is the divine matrix, the embryonic nucleus, whereat are ma¬ 
triculated and graduated all powers, moral, intellectual,4ind social. 
Therefore, as the thoughtful reader will logically conclude, all 
mental powers have their root in the-soil of Affection, ^le saga¬ 
cious thinker knows that intellectual desires for knowledge are as 
much from love as are die spiritual thirstings for wisdom, or the 
aifectional yearnings for companionship and family. One individ¬ 
ual loves knowledge, science, philosophy, art, and intelledtual clear¬ 
sightedness ; another loves to climb the Alps of inspiration, genius, 
pers^caciousness in religious development, ahd the exalfctions 
resulting from the impersonal principles; wliile the third loves 
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the world of fellowshif s, associationsj children, friends, and man¬ 
kind. 


THE ILLCSTEATIVE HEAD. 



• -itl 

By reference to the preceding volume, the outline of this psycho- 
phrenological system will seen, as above, setting forth the jdii- 
losophy of human mental organization and natural development. 
Love is the Life, the source of central attraction and power, un- 
lohling atierlorly the organs of Knowledge and eoronally (he fac¬ 
ulties of Wisdom. Wisdom is the flower of Ideas; Knowledge 
is thf"product of Thought; Affections come of all the essentia! 
forces. Here, then, is manifested the region of the Loves, the 
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region of tlie impersonal Principles, and the region of special 
Thinking. 

The harmonial Thinker is one who thinks from the immutable 
principles inherent. He is the only true logician. His method 
is unitary, and his intellect practises the divine art of thinking 
Ugitimately from integral premise to ultimate conclusion. Aris¬ 
totle attempted to elaborate a system of legitimate thinking. So 
did the good Zeno. Each system contains some of the profound- 
est laws of reasoning. Still stronger and clearer minds have 
since contributed largely to the art of accurate thinking—Bacon, 
CondflLac, L.ambert, Kant, Desciirtes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Locke, 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, andPvery many mor* of almost equal 
profundity. These unfolded intellects reasoned mainly from ade¬ 
quate causes and principles within. They affirmed the treasuri^ 
principles of self-consciousness. Skepticism is the watch-dog at 
the door, an Argus-eyed Cerberus, vigilantly protecting the genu¬ 
ine from the assaults of counterfeit reasoning. Facts, things, 
forms, motions, effects, all these belong without the mental edifice. 
They are objects or subjects of thought, and pertain to the realm 
of acquired knowledge; while truths, ideas, principles, laws, and 
causes, all these reside within Ihe mind, and are the fountain- 
sources of all imperishable wisdom. Nature, Reason, and Intui¬ 
tion (or “Religion,” as some style it), are constituents of the 
essence of the superior or anti-animal consciousness. 

Nature is not the earth merely, nor the immeasurable empire 
of elements, nor the outward physical universe even, |s*somc dis* 
criminating intellects a&m. But it is the Wholeness of a^ 
things and principles, the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and, 
the end, the substantial and the centrestantial, matter and mindj 
God clothed and. Qod unclothed, the boundless and indestructible' 
emireness! And Reason is not the product of the thinking fac¬ 
ulties, nor the accumulated logic of thinking, nor the apprqjtension 
and decision of the best-bahmeed judgment; but it is the harmo-^ 
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mzcUion of the whole higher consciousness, the affirmation of all 
sides, and' faculties, ana attributes of the mind, the blending of 
wisdom with love, of the centre with the surface, experience of 
the life integral with the deductions of manifested and self-work¬ 
ing powers. And Intuition (or Spirituality) is not merely an 
innate conviction, an instinctive consciousness of truth, and the 
power of discerning dfc conclusion of reason without the process; 
but U is also the central dialectician who inspects the substantial 
principle of tri^Litself, like an infallible logician at the throne of 
the. superior animation, who predetermines the forms in which 
truth shall address itself to the individual mind. 

Inasmuch, the»efore,'as NaturepReason, and Intuition, within 
^an, are exactly what they are without his constitution, it follows 
that they are the only authorities worthy of confidential consulta¬ 
tion ; for this is true, that whatsoever a man discovers in the eter¬ 
nal universe, it, is but a reflection and correspondence of that 
which, germinally, lives within him; thus demonstrating that 
Teutii is that Principle in the presence of which Nature, Rea¬ 
son, and Intuition, harmonize and agree, and rejoice together, 
as loving angels of God. And error is accordingly detected by 
each particular individual as easily as each particular eye feels 
the presence of any substance foreign to its fine sensibilities. A 
whole mind is in tune with Nature; a harmonious mind is in tune 
with Reason ; a spiritual mind is in tune with Intuition; and such, 
in the true definition, is a harmonial Thinker. 

In this jolume I do not propose a system of spiritual logic, nor 
a scheme of dialectic reasoning; but only to indicate the natural, 
the reasonable, and the intuitional Thinker; to represent that har¬ 
monious type of mind wliich the world needs for a criterion of 
education to the young. The, human mind is constituted upon 
logical principles, which are musical and infa’llible as is the Spirit 
of Deity. The individual is, abstractly, a perfect miri'or of the 
infinite Whole, and is perfect even as a standard; but he becomes 
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a mere fragment by comparison, and ii^Brfect also; so that the 
individual liincies that he ceases to be a self-rule of accurate meas¬ 
urement. Ilis refuge is thenceforth to some outward authority, 
lint the best is Hits aggregation of human experience, for that in¬ 
cludes all comprehensible Nature, all thinkable Ileason, all a])pre- 
eiable Kevelation (or Intuition), and is j^e palpitating compen¬ 
dium of all desire, thought, emotion, moral and divine perfections. 
The absolute to man is the perfection of his 'own constitution, the 
consciousness of God within, of the inborn kingdoSl of heaven, of the 
inward light which “ lighteth ev(!ry man that cometh into the world." 

“ The object of any subject,” says a German Philosopher, “ is 
nothing else than the subject’s own nature taken objectively. 
Such as are a man’s thoughts and dispositions, such is his Go#; 
so much worth as a man has, so much and no more has his God. 
Consciousne.ss of God is self-consciousness, and kno'wledge of God 
is self-knowledge. By his God thou know'est the man, and by 
the man his God: the two are identical. Whatever is God to a 
man, that is his heart and soul; and conversely, God is the. mani- 
feslfid inward nature, the expressed self of a man. Religion is 
the solemn unveiling of a man’s 'hidden treasures, the revelation 
of his intimate thoughts, the open confession of his LovE-secrets. 
.... Man, first of all, sees his nature as out of himself before ho 
finds it in himself. His own nature is, in the first instance, con- 
himplatcd by him as that of another being. Religion is the child¬ 
like condition of humanity; but the child sees his nature out of 
himself. In childhood a man is an object to himself, under the 
form of another man. Hence the histoi-ical prog)'e.-s of religion 
consists in this: that what by an earlier rtdigion was regarded :is 
objective,, is now'regardcd as subjective; that is, wliat was lin- 
rnerly contemplated and worshipjied as God, is now recognised as 
something human. What was at first religion, becomes at a later 
period idolatiy. Man is seen to h.ave adored his men naUirc.”* 

* Essence of Christianity, Fcucrbncli, vol. i., p. 33. 

2 * 
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The history of Wisely is the history of mankind becoming ac¬ 
quainted with man, “ the greatest study.” God is throughout all 
the works of the world. The mo.st wonderful world of work is the 
finite man; for his impersonal essences sweep out into the infinite 
sphere of life. The inductive sciences tell their own story of prog¬ 
ress. The first philo^jhcrs were students of the stars, little im¬ 
agining that'the princ^les of all celestial movements^—of cycles, 
epicycles, and eccentrics; of distances, magnitude, and electrical 
polarities, the ]^||wtonian induction of universal gravitation, yea, 
that all the stellar glories and laws of motions—were attenuated 
and drawn closely together within the constitution of the investi¬ 
gator himself! Hipparchus, Ptolemy, Copernicus, Galileo, Kep¬ 
ler, Newton, Hooke, Huygens, Wren, Halley, Borelli of Italy, and 
others, ratified many astronomictil thoughts and propositions in 
mechanical science developed by Hindoos, Persians, Greeks, and 
liomans. And yet a single man, in his higher consciousness, con¬ 
tains the ulBmate truths of them all. “A just story of learning,” 
wrote Bacon, “containing the antiejuities and the originals of 
knowledges^and their sects; their inventions, their diverse admin¬ 
istrations and managings; their flourishings, oppositions, decays, 
depressions, alliances, removes; with the eaufcs and occasions of 
them, and all other events concerning learning throughout all ages 
of the world, I may truly alfirm to be wanting. The use and end 
of which work I do not so much design for curiosity, or satisfaction 
of those who are the lovers of learning, but chiefly for a more seri¬ 
ous and grave purpose, which is this, in few w'ords, that it will 
make learned men more wise in the administration of learniiiEr.” 
But I am constrained to regard all efforts after external learning 
as unconscious efforts after inherent embryonic truth. This is 
the secret end and aim of all human endeavor ^nd progression. 
The history of Faith is an incontestable proof of this conviction. 
For what is “faith in God” but unlimited confidence in that 
Wholeness of tyhich man is an indesiruc.fible part?* Luther’s best 
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definitions of faitli resolve themselves i^ the above proposition. 
Does not each drop put all faith in the all-containing ocean ? 

The history of Philosophy, at its primitive points of departure, 
i.‘ purely instinctive ; that is, affirmative and imaginative, without 
logical methods of reason. This primary development is, properly 
speaking, the Hindoo method; and the xra, may be called the 
Snperstantial or Poetic Age. It was inffinctial; therefore femi¬ 
nine. Instinctive philosophy is wisdom of the most primary de¬ 
gree ; and its forms are both simple and extu^pagant. Waking 
dreams, flaming imaginings?, supernaturalism, grotesque concep¬ 
tions of the world, fantastic thoughts of life and death, magic, 
astrology: tliis epoch w.as confined to the ancient and earliest 
inhabitants—Indians, Syrians, Egyptians, Cljaldeans, and Per¬ 
sians. 

The next stage, which, as the trunk of a tree rises out of and 
includes the roots, was an age of mental sensuousness; that is, 
thinking, and believing, and acting, upon the authority-of the senses. 
This plane of philosophy may be characterized as the Aristotlean 
method; and the end was properly the Oircumstantial or Phys¬ 
ical Age. Being sensuous, it should be termed masculine. Much 
jirogi'ess was mad^in diets, habiliments, exercises, and habitations. 
Ilesearches and discoveries were unfolded in the departments of 
ai’chitecture, arithmetic, mechanics, and acoustics. Fluids were 
scientifically analyzed to some extent, solids and substances clas¬ 
sified and denominated, and the pliilosophers made inroads toward 
a knowledge pf atomology and cosmological truth. This epoch 
was chiefly confined to the Chinese, Persians, Ai-abians, Greeks, 
and early Romans. 

The third'degree or stage, w’hich embraces the essential char¬ 
acteristics of the preceding discoveries, is emphatically analogi¬ 
cal; that is, thinking and believing from rcjiresentative figure*, 
or by comparisons, as by symbols and emblems or parabolic illus¬ 
trations. One, thing woull stand for many things, and things 
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distant and unknown judged of by things present and visi¬ 
ble. Ontological progress was rapidly made; and the nature, 
essences, qualities, and attributes, of many things, were philosoph¬ 
ically ascertained and taught. This phase of thought may be 
characterized as the Platonic method. It was analogical; there- 
tbre, feminine; and I am impressed to term this era the Jn- 
stautial or Metaphysical Age. The principal products of this 
period were alchemy, magic, medical discoveries, law, music, 
statuary', pictui^, symbols, astrology, visions, parsibles, magne¬ 
tism, and spirituality; this epoch being, in general, confined to 
the most advanced among the Greeks, Homans, Jews, Christians, 
and Turks. 

The fourth step or stage of the history of philosophy is, purely 
inductive ; that is, thinking from effects to their producing cause.s, 
re-arching the centre of causation by observation and analysis of 
circumferences. ^This is properly denominated the Baconian 
method ; and the era may be named the Substantial, or Scientific 
Age. Being inductive, I term this process masculine. In this 
phase of development the world of thought sweeps rapidly on¬ 
ward. The sciences begin to flourish, discoveries multiply, mind 
is untrammelled, the arts receive a sublimei*Smpulse, civilization 
widens and deepens the sphere of its innumerable uses, and bles- 
ings everywhere fly and surmount the oppressions of the throb¬ 
bing millions. This epoch, which is the popular or modern era, 
is confined chiefly to the most advanced among the Germans, 
French, English, and Americans. 

The fifth degree, which terminates the cycle and deposits the 
emhryo-germs for the reproduction and commencement of the 
first or instinctive age, on a higher plane, is the* Centrestnn/iat 
or /larniotiiul Age. It is purely deductive, although including 
all the four preceding methods; that is, thinking from inherent 
rrinciples to their outward manifestations and extreraest ulli- 
mates. Being truly from within and deductive, I term it the 
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feminine era. The method is Unitarian ^IShat is, unity of causes 
at the centre of endlessly diversified effects, boundlessly distrib- 
' uted in the abyss of immensity. The productions of this flower¬ 
ing and fruitional epoch are the progressive developnient and 
hospitable entertainment of Truth, Analysis, Synthesis, mtiolo- 
gical reasoning; from cause to effect; discovery of human rela¬ 
tions ; laws of the affections defined; integral spirituality; pro¬ 
gressive intelligence; wisdom; the meeting and marriage (in the 
unity of spirit) of the immortal, august trinity— •'Nature, Rea¬ 
son, AND Intuition ! This fruitful phase and terminating link 
in the golden eycle is natural to the most cultured Americans, 
French, Germans, English, and will roll like a wave of progress, 
in the future flow of irresistible destiny, over all the earth’s 
inhabitants. 

These five great epochs or general phases have been progres¬ 
sively evolved. They complete the first great golden circle of 
growth; end the philosophic cycle; and the next development 
will appear just as matured fruit goes back to seed, upon a differ- 
i nt and higher plane, with a reproduction of identical iliaracter- 
istics. By referring j^o the author’s recent publication, entitled 
“I’he History and Philosophy of Evil,” the discriminating 
reader will, at once, discover the plan of cyclopajdiacal progress’". 
Five doctrines or theories of evil, at present in the world, cor¬ 
respond perfectly with the' five gre<at phases of philosojihic 
development. 

The Cycle of Theory. The Cycle of Philosophy. 

The I" !• The Ante-human. The five f 1. The Super.-;tantial. 

„ 2. The Inter-human. , ' 2. 'Phe Circuni.-stantial. 

five pluises 

-1 3. 'riie Super-human. -t 3. The Instanlial. 

theories Spiritual. 1. The Substantial, 

of evil. 'j'he Ilarmonial. losophy. 'Phe Ccntrostantial. 

The harmonial thinker will, by the superiority' of hi.s p.sycho- 
logie, recognise and mark certain conscctilive siures.'^ion.s, or 
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vibratory undulations^in the tidal p^rimage of human philo¬ 
sophical thinking. Perhaps thd following scale will serve to 
reveal and impress the author’s meaning:— 


E]>ochSi 

Fiust Age. f 
The Superstantial < 
or Poetic Era. 


Second Age. 
The Uirciimstaniial 
or Physical Em. 


*Thiud Age. 
The Jnstaniial 
or Metaphysical 
Em. 


Fourth Age. 

The Suhsfantial - 
or Scientific Era. 


Fifth Age. 

'The Centrestunlial" 
or llarmonial Era. 


Methods. 

Instinctive, 
Hindoo Method, 
Feminine. 


Sensuous, 
Aristotle Method, 
Masculine. 

Analogical, 
Platonic Method, 
Feminine. 


ResuUs. 

l>roaniy, siipornatnral, 
grotesque, fantastic,-nia- 
•< gio, astrology—Indian, 
Syrians, Egyptians, Per- 
. sians. 

Diets, clotliing, exercise, 
architeeturc, arithmetic, 
mechanics, acoustics, cto- 
mology —^lindoos, Clii- 
ncse, Greeks, Eonians. 

Alchemy, magic, music, 
symbols, visions, parables, 
spiritiiality-Grceks, Jews, 
Christians, Turks. 


Inductive, | 
Tiaeonian Method 
Masculine. 


Deductive, 
Unitary Method, \ 
Feminine. 


Eeasotiing from effects to 
causes, particulars to gen • 
crals, analysis, chemistry 
—Germans, French, Eng¬ 
lish, Americans. 

Analytic, synthetic, eclec¬ 
tic, hospitable, from cans# 
to effect, progressive intel¬ 
ligence, spirituality—Am¬ 
ericans, Europeans, and 
ultimately mankind. 


There is, in the hi.story of Philosojdiy, an elementary nuelus, an 
integrative inter-ramifying germs of thought, which presently be¬ 
gin to widen from each other, and disintegrate, giving off root- 
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fibres in abundance, and growing toward the next degree of de¬ 
velopment. Fractional and fragmentarj^ though they are, at first, 
yet the broken germs and the unbroken roots produce thoughts, no 
more by driblets, but by instinctive precision and disentangled pro¬ 
fusion. Thus is in.'ide manifest the growth of natural logic and of 
inbred philosophy. The flowings forward and the convergings 
of the history resemble the rise and fall of tidal seas. The first 
histoiy swells from within until it reaches, on all sides, the high¬ 
est altitude and widest dimensions. At this point of equipoise 
.and equi'-ponderance — where there is nowhere any iiicohesive 
parts or disparity—is born the first grand era, which I have 
already described and denominated. Eut this primal era, with 
its countless commensunibilities and jtrojections of instinctive 
thought, begins to converge toward the future. As it slopes up 
the line of progression, the enormity of the previous expansion 
gradually fades, a concordance of the prevailing thoughts is man¬ 
ifest, the immanent princij)le3 meet, a new germ or embryo-nu¬ 
cleus is formed, and then and there is born, with auroral glory, 
another era of philosophy. This I have marked as the second 
phase. 

Without suddenness or abruj)tness, but by virtue of the same 
ruling principle by which a tree attains its growth, does this 
second era commence to diverge and swell like a mighty wave. 
On reaching its point of widest dilatation, whereat is amplified, 
to the best degree, all the perfection! of which it is then capable, 
there is born the third era as indicated. Immediately is com¬ 
menced the nc.'ct ascending movement, sloping or converging 
upward, lessening the power of the jireccding era, and fixing the 
germ-basis of the fourth development. And this nucleus, enlarg¬ 
ing and progressively cropping out and ividening up like its jire- 
decessors, and bringing the perfections of all the foregone d(‘vel- 
oiiments into a flowering and fruitional stage, unfolds the fifth era. 
Thus, as your eye would begin with the roots of a tree and trace 
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the logical unfoldings to the fartherest twigs, leaves, and fruit, so 
approach the perlieus oT mental history, and, from the table-land 
of the present age, contemplate the successive expansions and 
contractions of the divine ocean of which yon are but a drop, and 
yet a fixed and indestructible representative. As there are nigliis 
that fall and days that rise, tides that ebb and flow, and winters 
that expire in the summer’s glow, so are there waves or cycles 
of definite undulations in the interior history of mind. Tliere 
are risings and settings, like the sun—ebbings and flowings, likii 
the blood of life; there are expansions during the flourishings of 
one era, followed by a corresponding number of contractions and 
transitions at the decline of tliat and the beginning of another 
epoch—inspirations and expirations — like the massive throb- 
bings and voluminous retreats of the tidal ocean. 

It will be remembered that, from the first, I have frequently 
presented and maintained the doctrine of the universality of the 
two sexual principles, male and female, external and infernal, de¬ 
structive and constructive,; so that, to the harinoni.'d Thinker, the 
characterization of one philosophic method and era as “feminine” 
and the^ next as “ masculine,” each alternating and reciprocally 
blending with the other, is natural, and possesses no mystery, 
Tlie duality of principles and substances is everywhere manifest¬ 
ed. “ Polarity, or action and reaction,” says the clear-headed Phi¬ 
losopher, “ we meet in every part of Nature—in darkness and 
liglit; in heat and cold; iii^he ebb and flow of wat^; in male 
and female; in the inspiration and expiration of plants and ani¬ 
mals ; in the equation of quantity and quality in the fluids of the 
animal body; In the systole and dyastole of the heart; in the 
modulations of fluids, and of sound; in the centrifugal and cen¬ 
tripetal gravity ; in electricity, galvanism, imd chemical affinity_ 

An inevitable dualism bisects Nature, so that each .thing is a half, 
and suggests another thing to make it whole: as sjnrit, matter; 
man, woman; odd, even; subjective, objective; in, out; upper. 
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under; motion, rest; yea, nay. IVJiilst the world is thus dual, 
so zs every one of its parts. The entire system of things gets 
represented in every p.articje. There is somewhat that resembles 
tlie ebb and flow of the sea, day and night, man and woman, in a 
single needle of the pine, in a kernel of (*)m, in each individual 
of every tribe. . . . Every thing is m.ide of one bidden stuff; as 
the naturalist sees one type under every metamorphosis, and re¬ 
gards a horse iis a running man, a fish as a swimming man, a bird 
as ti flying man, a tree as a rooted man. Each new form repeats 
not only the main eharacter of the type, but part for i)art, all the 
details, all the tiinis, lurtberances, binderances, energies, and the 
whole system, of every other. Every oecaipation, trade, art, ti’fins- 
.‘K tion, is a eompeiid of tlie world, and !i correlative of every other. 
Each one is^nn entire emblem of human life; of its good aud ill, 
it-: enemies, its course, and its end. jlnd each must somehow .ae- 
C( mmodale the whole man, and recite all his destiny. . . . The 
world globes it.self in a drop of dew. . . Tims is the universe alive. 

, . . The world looks like ii multiplication-table, or a mathematical 
Cl (nation, which, turn it bow you will, balances itself. . . This law 
writes the laws of citie-s and nations.”* 

Whatever is interior is feminine; the external is masculine. 
Hence, all the elements of Love, and all the Attributes of Wis¬ 
dom, are (uirely fluuinine and loadtid with reproductive energies 
and organs; but Knowledge, being external, and the husbandman 
of the inner vineyard, is masculine, or positive tind limited. So 
the Instinc^Bve [)hilosophy, being from the interior consciousness, 
is fl'inlnine; as also arc the Analogical and Ilarmonial pbiloso- 
phie.s; while the Sensuous and Inductive methods are masculine 
and jjositive in their operations. When the terms Knowledge 
and AVisdoni are used iiynonymously to .signify intelligence, then 
Wisdom, because of its positive nature and outward s(;areldngs 
after truth, is justly called a masculine department of mind, and 
the coinpanion^of tlie Love-hemisphere. 

* Sec H clinptcr on “ Compensation,” by R. W. Kmerson. 
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It is owing to the law of universal coiTespondence between parts 
and the whole, that man’s organization stands as the complete his¬ 
tory of the race, and repeats, sectiot^ by section, the entire plan 
and destiny of the wide-spread system of the universe. Not only 
so, but man’s body, fjnom base to summit, is a recital at once of its 
physical growth and of its psychological progression. There is a 
perfect correspondence between certain parts of the body and cer 
tain parts of the head, between systems of visceral organs and 
groups of mental structures, between nerves in the body and 
nerves in the brain; so that, by careful observation of signs and 
symptoms above or within the jdirenologieal parts, the physician 
with astonishing accuracy c.an dettermine what organs or nerves 
are atfcctcd in the dependent organism; and thus, as the bodj'^ is 
as an epitome of physical growth and a pyramidal representative 
of psychological progress and exjiericnee, so is the head the epit¬ 
ome of every organ, system, quality, and principle, of the body. 

Man’s feet hold close communion with the germinal Forces and 
primary Forms; his head, in the opposite direction, with the ulti- 
mated personalities and impersonal Principles. Below, exter¬ 
nally viewed, is the Finite; above, interiorly viewed, is the Infi¬ 
nite ; between, is the human or Indefinite existence: so that man 
represents the sphere of Proximates, with Primates beneath and 
the intimates above. Tlierefore, in correspondence, the facts of 
engermination and gestation are beneath and anterior to the exist¬ 
ence of man’s feet; while his feet, when they do exist, represent 
the fact and period of Birth; just midway to his kne^ Childhood; 
the fleet and nimble knees. Youth; between the knees and stom¬ 
ach, and on a level with the waist. Manhood; all the way up to 
and including the neck. Maturity; the section encircling the plane 
of the mid-forehead. Inaction; the -superior or. topmost parts of the 
brain. Death—which, as the true Thinker may absolutety know 
without sensuous observation, is but the end of the first cycle of 
endless being, and the beginning of another cyclp upon a plane 
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higher and trans-rudimenfal. When and where death terminates 
the first round of progress, tlien and there, at that very place and 
instant, does individualized Life commence in the aromal world; 
The true type of Man requires and consumes about eighty-five 
years in its passage tlirough this world to the threshold of the 
other. Possibly the diagrjim on the following page will illustrate 
and enforce Ihis wonderful and beautiful truth. 

Each hew estimate pf truth excites and elevates the understand¬ 
ing; because each new apprehension of a principle proposes a 
new form. Thus conservation is broken down, and the standard 
of Progress is uplifted. I was about to say that Truth is both 
indivisible and incompressible; and this is true of Truth : yet how 
often do we hear that the Principle is encompassed by a nutshell! 
That is, perhaps, some comprehensive sentence or creed, imparting 
« mighty thought, which the generalizing mind instantly perceives, 
penetrates, and appropriates. But this .ready appropriation is 
evidence incontestable that the mind was prepossessed of that 
truth. Methinks R(^ert Browning said righteously :— 

“ Truth is within ourselves ; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate’or j-ou may believe. 

There is an inmost centre in us all, 

Where Truth abides in fullness; and around 
Wall upon wall the gross flesh hems it in. 

This perfect clear perception*—wliieh is Truth ! 

A baffling pnd perverting carnal mesh 
^linds it, and makes all error; and to l-iiow, 

Rather consists in opening out a w-ay 
Whence tlie imprisoned splendor may escape. 

Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without.” 

But the next chapter will contain my impressions of wlitit con¬ 
stitutes a “ truthful mindso, then, in this connection, we must 
finish our analysis and synthesis of the harmonial Thinker. Re¬ 
ferring back a -few pages to the illustrative head, which the reader 
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Heath, 

86 years. 3^;; 


rm ttOllLB OF VLTUIATES 
AND PRINCIPLES. 


*! Piriodv/ sleep. 

80 years j_ 

Period of 



A Child at \ 

l\‘i itiil //) 

10 ycarsi I 

cidnit^. 


I'lriud of 

Birth. 1 

1 fs s ness 

i 

disecLHC. 


Mental sunset. 

Senses obtuse ; reaso7iiuii 
from within { peaceful. 

is spiritual, aitd the 
beautifuL Reads, 
and hovttrabU. 


Is xery social, and scihs 
family tics. Realizes the 
effect if good irtfiuenccs. is 
generous, and lores kumati- 
ity. 


Pasily disahhd by phi/si^ 
eal causes. 


Strongest imjmsshu.s rc~ 
ceh'ed from pai'cvts and 
surroundings. 


This side represents the plij-sical This side represents the mental 
history of a natural and healthy history of a harmonions and progres- 
liuman being. sive type. 
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is solicited and admonished to re-examine, 1 repeat that tlie true 
Thinker wofks out his problems, as tlie soul grows, from the em 
bryo-principles dep<Kited in the seed-fountain of the spiritual or¬ 
ganization. Let me classify these principles:— 

«! /'I. Self-Love. f 1. Intuition. » ri- Perception. 

s 2. Conjugal. .§ 2. Insi)iration. 2 2. Penetration, 

w 3. Parental. P 3. Aspiration. e 3. Analyzation. 

4. Fraternal. **'4. Determination. ^ d.^Refleclion. 

I 5. Filial. I 5. Justification. S 5. Combination, 

w I C. Universal. ”1^6. Centralization. Distribution. 

The elements of Life, which is Love, arc central and deepest, 
like the roots of a floral tree; but they radiate and ramify evei-y 
way, and through all parts of br.ain and body. In the trunk of a 
tree you see the roots, in the branches the trunk, in the twigs the 
branches, in the leaves the twigs, in the flowers the leaves, in the 
fruit the flow'ers, and in the fruit a rei)roduction of the entire tree 
from base to summit. In like manner does each ascending love 
contain the properties of e.ach preceding form of it, until you arrive 
at the transcendent or divine form. Universal Love, which 
completes the circle, and deposites the germs o&a more celestial 
development. So, too, does Intuition, as the embryo-basis of all 
the intellectual and philosophical principles, embody and underlie 
the entire system of Wisdom. All the seveival forms and sources 
of wisdom, therefore—up to the most perfect, which is the eternal 
raUralization or individuality of the Spirit—embosom all the 
clear-sighted and divine powers of Intuition. But of knowledge 
I do not make this affirm.ation. It is the name men give to that 
which is not inherent, and therefore not immanent to each of the 

* It is deemed wise once more to remind tlio rciidcr th.it, to bo in symp.i- 
tliy with the tiarmoninl method of reading jnd reasoning, his thoughts should 
fix themselves upon the first of any development as the lou'cst and most im¬ 
perfect. 
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mental principles, but to that which is conventional an<l fleeting. 
Facts, things, words, persons, which dwell ^ke fixed irnages in the 
'memory, constitute knowledge. All the faculties and sources of 
knowledge are like so many chemical laboratories and viaducts, 
whereby man receives and arranges the impressions wlHclftxtcr- 
nal objects impart to his sensuous or inferior consciousn ^ss. There¬ 
fore, let it ffo down in the reader’s mind that the whole front-head 

I 

is the vestibule and picture-gallery of the edifice. 

In a broader generalization it may be once more affirmed that 
man’s mental eonstitutlik is divisible into three parts—Affection, 
Volition, an^ Intellect. The middle ground is the region of v^Jk 
untary powers; that is, the Wisdom-deptirtincnt is the Will-realm 
of the soul. It is the firmly-intrenched garrison of every essen- 
Ijiil idea or mastering principle; whence proceed the permanent 
individualization of character, .and all the mandates of moral law 
and government. I term it the region of impcrson.al principles; 
that is, the part of mind which identifies all other parts’with un¬ 
localized and illimit.able Truths. This assertion will be very fully 
set forth and illustrated in subseifuent pages. Meanwhile, let the 
cautiou.sly-investigating reader turn from this volume, and let him 
ponder these questions no more, until he has perceived and jirolx^d 
the chapter on “ Moral Cultivation” in the second volume of the 
IIakmonia. 

Aflection, or the Love-department, and Intellect, or the Ivnowl- 
edge-department, are swayed and regulated by definite and eter¬ 
nally-fixed principles. They can not realize, because they do not 
in this rudimental stage of spiritual growth, possess, voluntary 
powers. Love is per se the subject of inclination toward what¬ 
ever attracts and delights it, and is equally the subject of disincli¬ 
nation tow.ard w’hatever repels and insjiires it with abhorrence. 
It must acknowledge and follow the fixed and inevitable laws of 
pleasure and pain. It never*accepts and adores the fearful and 
disgusting; neither does it turn from and repel the attra,ctive and 
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beautiful. Tlie same fixodne.ss and })civi)ica<;ity of obedience to 
law characterize the department of knowledge. 

The laws of reasoning are definite and immutable. Reason, in 
.all the different races of nien, is one and the same ; but the method 
varies i»ith, the impressibility or obtuseness of the temperament. 
Thought is precisional, even in the most ignorant intellects, and 
must sooner or later follow the invariable lines of logic. The 
unlettered boy counts his apples or marbles logically, and sees 
th.at twice two arc four, that twice four are eight,,as’ definitely as 
the best matliQmatician. And he plays ball, or flies his kite, or 
g^ to the river for fish, and does d.ay by d.ay the several thoiigbt- 
Ic.ss and impulsive deeds of cliildbood, in aceordance with the rides 
of rigid logical reasoning. For he never plays at ball until he 
gets one, never flies his kite until it is made, never swims on dry^ 
land, never runs while sifting, never laughs without the pre¬ 
existence of meniment, never weeps without some .adequate cause. 
Then! are three laws of thinking, fixed and nnivers.al, from wiiich 
the human mind is not at liberty to differ or diverge. The first 
law is— 

Logical Neces-sity —By which is meant tl>3 m.atliematieal 
science of certainty. This science is the coherence in the logical 
consciousness between premise and conclusion. For example; 
when the faculty of perception conveys the image of an olijeet to 
the mind, the mind instantly commences a thinking process more 
or less systematic and logic.al. The object of necessity imparls 
w'itli itself several difTerent impressions. Form, position, size, 
color, &c., are inseparable. The object is a substance. Every 
substance, by a logic.al necessity, is ponderable, and contains 
weight No weighty object can move without an .adequate force. 
No force can make intelligent demonstrations uidess directed by 
intelligence. And intelligence without organization is logically 
impossible. But, again, organization makes individuality logically 
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certain; and personality is of necessity partial, not general; it 
must be a part, and can not be the whole. This school or branch 
of reasoning has accomplished and must achieve great good. The 
second law is— 

Logical Reality —By which is meant the conviction of the 
Intuition, or the prejudgment of the entire central consciousness, 
respecting the foundation of a proposition. For example: The 
whole is composed of parts; every effect must have an adequate 
cause; something can not come from nothing; theije is no imma¬ 
terial substance; the lesser can not contain the greater j ^an 
eternal principle is not perishable; bitter and sweet can not flow 
from one fountain. Here, it will Ce perceived, the innate laws of 
logic are absolute. Plato, Socrates, Jesus,' and many of the 
world’s brightest intellects, have lived and fhught faithful to the 
ling and requirements of this law. “ Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for the)^ shall see God,” is predicted upon the law of logical reality; 
thus, God is omnipresent and perfect in spirit and in truth, and 
if man, the finite .part, were also perfect, the climax of unity with 
God would then be attained; and the child, seeing the oneness, 
could say, “ I and my Father are one.” Leibnitz, Kant, Hegel, 
Descartes, and Schiller, each gave luminous and systematic 
examples of this law. “ The living, highest Thought of man,” 
says the poet, “ is God.” Descartes, attempting a demonstration 
of the Divine existence, said: “We necessarily conclude from 
this alone, that because I exist, and have the idea of a most per¬ 
fect being, of God, the existence of God is most perfectly demon¬ 
strated.” Paul, Fenelon, Augustine, Malebranche, with Emerson, 
affirm, for the most part, from the law of logical reality, which 
takes its rise fro® the intellectual branch-root of Love, viz.: 
Intuition. The third law is— 

Logical Possibility —By which is meant whatsoever the 
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mind can discern as legitimate from foundations laid by the pre- 
ceding*law8. There are certain propositions which no mind can 
harmonize with the fixed laws of its Intuition. For instance: 
Health is disease; God made- everything out of nothmg ; twice 
two are five; one third is greater than the whole; G^d can make 
two mountains without a valley between them; He is all-power¬ 
ful, and can create a two-year-old colt in five minutes. The 
impossibility of harmonizing any one of these propositions with 
the innate law of logical possibility, fixes the mind infallibly to 
the line of right reasoning. Dogmatism is nothing else than 
unreasoning assertion; the authority of idle, pompous, untruthful, 
ami self-conceited intellects. It is the law of logical possibility 
resident within (he Wisdom-department, which regulates the 
thoughts of the harmonial Thinker. The thinking. facultie| 
instinctively obey tins innate principle. Great malliematicians 
.ai d mechanical minds are not slow in this region of argument. 
They even discern the possibility of certain extravagant prophe¬ 
cies, and the fulfillment ol'many poetical afiirmations. “Truth is 
mighty, and will prevail,” is the spontaneous conviction of Intui¬ 
tion. 15ut further illustrati^i is deemed unnecessary. In future 
pages I shall dwell more on the results of thinking than on the 
method, so that the studious reader need not now weary of present 
classifications. 

The royal road to knowledge, although paved beautifully with 
the finest classification of facts and things, and ornamented on 
either side with the ever-flowing and fruit-bearing trees of inner 
life; yet it leads siiirally up the eternal hill, and can not be suc¬ 
cessfully travelled by those who refuse to obey the laws of 
progress. Nature, or God and the universe, can not be known 
except by Reason ; and this, as I have assured you, is rooted in 
Intuition. Revelation, as I sh.all hcretiffer show, is nothing 
unless comprehended. And if it be comprehended, then, by the 
law of logical necessity, the revelation must be less in magnitude 

‘ 3 
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than the innate power which accepts and comprehends. And if 
you would study what I mean by “Inspiration,” open to that 
chapter in the third volume of the present series. In that book 
is presented also the seven states of mental experience, wliich set 
forth the rules of progression for individual obedience. If your 
outward or conjugal relations be discordant, and if your body is 
diseased more or less, then get the first and fourth volumes of 
this series — ^‘The Physici.in” and “The Reformer” — and 
forthwith commence, uiider the blessings of Nature and Reason, 
a new .and resurrected mode of daily and nightly life. Do every 
day a few naturtil deeds; get to believe a few natur.al truths; 
reverently love the plcastmt patlis of 'Wisdom; overcome or go 
over your personal evils to the good; letive the fashionable 
citadel of popular theology; give no moi'e thought to the possi- 
bility of escaping the punishment of sin by vicarious atonement; 
purge* your memory and feelings of imaginary devils and hells 
after death; put faith in humanity, in your Father and Mother 
God; and thereby you will take the first permanent walk of 
happiness up the eternal ascent on the royal road to knowl¬ 
edge.” 

The harmonial Thinker works outw.ardly from the unfathom¬ 
able depths of his own divine central essence. But the animal- 
minded man confines his thoughts to his bodily or sensuous, sensa¬ 
tions ; and so, as ye't, the world mainly lives .and thinks. Prog¬ 
ress is impossible, however, unless the logical laws be appre¬ 
hended by the old and taught to their young. Let me describe a 
natural operation. First, the senses take on an impression: this 
[jrocess we term Perception. Next, the intellectual faculties by 
curiosity are moved to probe that impression: this process is 
Penetration. Then, in order to justly apprehend the elemental 
constituents, thog^cnltics separate and decompose th.at impression ; 
this ju'oeess is Analization. Next, the upper dr inner wisdom 
powers appear on the throne of judgment, viewing the ground all 
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over — the substance, the essence, the properties, the logical laws, 
etc.: which process is called Reflection. Then, as soon as the de¬ 
cision is formally made, and the parts barmoniously classified, the 
■fhculfies perform a dialectical labor crowned with synthesis: this 
process is styled Combination. The fact of arranging and com¬ 
bining impressions, in perfect and precise accordance with i^e 
object which originally imparted them, is the sublimest exhibition 
of intellectual Truth. It is the coincidence between object .and 
subject; the marriage of the outward tree to the seeing mind. 
Tliere now rem.iins but one other process in the department of 
knowledge, viz.: the graceful introduction of the polished and 
((('rfect impression to all “ the household of faith,” within the 
temple: we terra this Distribution. This is a mor.al feeling and 
exemplification of hospitality to the new comer.— to the new 
tl'onglit which may*embosoin the elements of an Idea: which 
feeling, on the.human side of life, is'termed “Rcnevolence.” 
[See the Illustrative Head.] 

JVho believes that the mind of every well-organized child goes 
))rogressively through this nmrvel!ou.s chain of processes ? Noth¬ 
ing is more certain, and every adult mind also ; but-the careless 
laxity of memory in many cases dissip.ates the result, and the 
person does not feel permanently enriched. For example: the 
child perceives a pile of small wooden block,®. lie instantly 
renelr;ites_ the possibility of jilaying with them. He next 
separates or Decomposes them, as he w'ould pull a watch inio 
jneces, and proceeds impulsively to Reflect upon the parts; which 
reflection is followed by Combination, or construction of a phiy- 
house, or some other fo)'m of play; and, lastly, if well-balanced 
in the power of generosity, the child will forthwith Distribute the 
pleasure among the org.ans which cover his own consciousness not 
only, but ouftv.ardly, also, among his relatives and#ssociates. And 
so every person, young and aged, should practise right rca.soniug. 
" For,” says the intelligent and systematic Kaufmann, “ when 
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seeing the human world split into innumerable political and 
religious divisions, and peregiving even the men exclusively 
devoting themselves to science, and tlie ostensible search after 
truth, no less split into a number of antagonistic schools and 
philosophical sects, all of which combat one another not seldom 
with acrimonious vehemence: the mind not deep (that is, not dis¬ 
ciplined) •enough to see to the bottom of the quarrel, must come 
to the sudden’and wholesale conclusion, .that, inasmuch as these 
parties oppose each otlier’s entire system, they thereby prove that 
there is no tuutii upon which all of them agree.” But in 
future chapters, we sliall penetrate to the lowest depth of this 
world-wide antagonism, and reveal to the harmonial Thinker the 
CENTRAL TRUTH of cacli si)ecial system. 

J have been drawing lessons from the mechanism of Knowledge, 
and ex[)laiuing the causes of its loyalty to the changeless laws of 
logic. • The same verdict has also been written of the activities 
of Love ; that they are definitely regulated by, and amenable to, 
the logical principles of attractfon and repulsion. But somctl^ing 
remains to bo said of the middle ground, which includes the six 
great paths that lead to the royal road. 

“ The Wi.-dora of man is foolishness,” said one. But how can 
the Infinite be more a.ssailed ? What a discredit, a slur of dis¬ 
honor, upon the immanence of the Divine Spirit! If man’s 
wisdom is foil)', so is God’s. You might as justly s.ay that man’s 
li^e is not life, but death ; that his jileasure is pain, and that his 
health is ;i jieriietu.al di.se.ase. Some Pyrrhites, and certain saints 
whose jiiely is worse than the sin of sinners, intike ti merit of self- 
debtiseraent. 'Phey ctill it hnmilitij, forsooth, and cJiiiin para¬ 
disaical beatitudes for the virtue ! The true saints do not them¬ 
selves know that they tire saints, neither do they afTect nor pre¬ 
tend to be sin^i^'s. But they po.ssess a consciou.sBe.s.s void of 
hypocrisy and cupidity. They are both wise and fooli.sli, human 
tuid angelic, conservative and progressive, and the inexhaustible-, 
ness of nature pours through them. 
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You were about to charge me with a theory of faithlessness 
methinks; that I.leave no place for*“ faith,” and accord to it no 
mission. My reply is, Wisdom is perfect Faith. It is the middle 
point, “whereof everything may be affirmed and denied with 
equal reason.” Do you say this is contradictory ? It is not, 
however; only another way of affirming inexhaustible plentitude 
and all-sided harmony. Wisdom knows its Father-God, feels its 
Mother-Nature — and it is perfect in faith. If discerns and 
believes in all truth, and poetry, and philosophy, and hope, and 
is the eternal prophet of Tisutii. All feeling, all will, all reason, 
and the productions of knowledge, are n.atural to Wisdom. I 
have said, that the love-principle [the hc.art] loves only what is 
like itself, but Reason is the impersonal, intelligent consciousness. 
\^"llat do I mean ? lliis : that while Love begets the feeling of 
self-e3yst(!nce, and takes to itself only what is of the s.amc nature 
and essence. Reason lifts the person out of himself, and communi¬ 
cates imp.artiiilly with Nature. 

Reason is dispassionate and cold to impulsive souls, because, 
unlike (he delectable partisanisra of the Affections, it identifies 
itself by elimination and justice with all being. The most exalted 
sensations of the s])irit are invariably self-cOtiscious, and, though 
they do not deliberately reason, they are invariably true to the 
laws of logic. The love-feelings carry all the elections between 
man-personal and inan-philanthropical. They .accept themselves 
in the form of others, as the mother loves the child, the companion 
his mate, and brother his brother; but they reject, as surely, 
what is not congenial and responsive. Man’s highest feeling, 
therefore, is universal Love — that is, the love of a God of Love. 
Aij^ man's highest Idea, in like manner, is universal Wisdom — 
(liat is, the conception of a God of Wisdom. The converse of this 
affirmation is equally true; that man’s revercnti^lovc of God is 
affection and revereitce for his own self-conscious attributes; and 
man’s conception of the greatness, purity, and immortality of God, 
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is a conception of the iiiheront qualities and destiny of his own 
spirit. Eeason impinges on }hc existence of everything around 
it ; it is perpetuiilly aggressive, and ermveys the person out into 
fenqiorary annihilation. That is, it perfectly forgets itself in see¬ 
ing and solving objective realities and self-hood’s external. It 
holds the eleinents of all Faith, and confides in the iraniulabh' 
laws of its own being, under the Title of “ Faith in God.” The- 
ology gets alarmed at the aggressive march of Reason; denounces 
it tfS the devil’s garden of temptation to man, and then seeks 
refuge in Reason’s friendly opposite, viz.: th'e higher or poetic 
feelings. By making a great mystery of “ faith,” and calling that 
supernatural which is nothing but the di.splay of constitutional 
spiritual potencies, the clergy contrive to get women and children 
attached to their forms and organizations. Then, in too many 
instances, the men must follow in order “to keep peace in the 
family.” The next step is, to ojipress the exercises of the just 
and •impartial Reason, by casting innnmer.able obstructions in its 
path, interrupting its healthy manifestions, and lastly fixing upon 
it the vilest slanders and anathemas. 

Of faith there are three kinds and three sources: First, 
Essential; second. Constitutional; third, rsYCiioLOOicAL. 
This classification is made with reference to a clearer understand¬ 
ing of our human nature. 

1. Essential Faitii —By which is meant the faith which 
feeling finds in itself. It is the revehation and reconcilmtion of 
s]iirit to itself; under the form of faith in the Creator and I’re- 
server. It is an objective manifestation of what i.s subjective and 
natural to the spirit of man. 'Die heathen mind, influeneed^nd 
regulated by the perturbations of instinctive reasonings, regards 
and adorns itself i» the form of ceremonial worship. The mind’s 
conception of God is the mind’s conception of its own essential 
nature ; so that, when-the feelings fix themselves upon an objec- 
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live Being of divine attributes, the mind is but reporting its inner 
life to its own bodily senses. But no reader will understand me ^ 
to aSinn, or imply, by this, that there is no Divine Existesce out¬ 
side of man’s self-consciousness; but only this, that man’s concep¬ 
tions and intuitions are endowed with the capability, under differ¬ 
ent-forms, of reporting the nature and extent of his own inn.ate 
attributes. And yet, notwithstanding the fact that man’s essential 
principles are capable of intelligently discovering and comprehend¬ 
ing nothing else, there is outside of him, elaborated and unft^ded 
to an infinita extent, a Divine existence and personal entities exactly 
identical with what is felt and represented by his nature. 

II. Constitutional Faith — By which is meant the faith 
which the mind cheritihes from the force of progenitory inheritance. 
It has been said that some minds obsorb and drink in dispositions 
from their mother. May not Faith also flow out of the maternal 
fountain 1 For example: there are mental organizations who are 
as it were compelled to believe certiiin doctrines, and to reject 
others ; thus, some aire “ fatalists,” ot Presbyterians of the philo¬ 
sophic or Calvinistic school; others, more poetic by nature, are 
unfettered and “ free agents” in belief; other-s believe in a God of 
the senses enthroned in space; others, in a God of spirit and truth 
lighting up the feelings and reason ; many are organic believers in 
stoicism; a few everywhere accept Plato-rand so, throughout 
the conformation of mental organs, parental instrumentitlity does 
much in framing foims of faith. But as essential faith is the only 
real logical faith, so should and will the spirit one day overcome 
the mere constitutional persuasion, and be at liberty to feel the 
original essence of unlimited belief in the sway of immutable 
Principles. 

III. PsYcnOLO»iCAL Faith —By which is meant the faith of 
hurtful egotism and education. Man can self-delude himself into 
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a form of spurious belief, or this misfortune can befall him by 
means of contact and fellowsfiip with the egotistical portion of 
mankiifd. Some minds take pleasure in imbuing other minds 
with their own peculiar form of faith. But such persons are 
w?>wa\\y e«olist\c, pedantic, self-sufficient, emphatic, and officious. 
They are intellectual charlatans, and h.are an ambition to exercise 
“ a little brief authority.” Their victims ai’c invariably psycholo¬ 
gized. There are others of this type, who, being as yet of limited 
und^Ktandings, fancy that all-saving Truth is crystalized in some 
pet creed or theory. Such, unlike tlie first class, ara dreadfully 
conscientious in proselyting the world. These minds, so full of 
finiteness, and their subjects or pupils not less, are pregn.ant with 
psychologicsd faith. 

But Wisdom, including will and knowledge and intuition and 
all permanent faith, comes to the rescue. The inner life yeal’iis 
to be delivered of all its burdens of mystery. Ileason, the true 
midwife, attends. The spirit is born again. Essential Faith 
explains, enlightens, and gives the soul to itself. Reason, uni¬ 
versal and unrest|i||ted in the exefeise of tbe ‘constituents of its 
nature, overrides the partial elections of Love, and goes forth to 
feast at the festival of Natube. The organic essence of Nature 
is God; and the voluntative essence of man is Reason ; and the 
true marriage of these essences is Harmony. Love learns to love 
an object or a ndation by slow degrees, and then, the climax being 
reached, it can see nothing else so perfectly as*that which it 
adores. Hence it loves every other object or relation less, or not 
at till; while pure Reason, lifting and expanding the limited self- 
consciousness, and contemplating as from the throne of justice all 
things by turns, overrides partisanism and brings peace universal. 

There is, as I am well aware, an unsettled controversy respect¬ 
ing Faith and Reason—as. to which should mount the throne, 
stand supreme, and sway man’s mind. Fob nothing is plainer 
than that the feelings and conduct of men are affected and regu- 
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lafed more or loss by the predominating conviction. And noth¬ 
in? is more indubitable than that, ’n all the elements and stations 
of life, “faith” is an essential ingredient of human success. And 
there is anotlier thing quite ns incontestable — that the individual 
and the world iiiv only i-otdly siiv)'<l from thoir onoinios hy Whdom. 
Faith, without knowledge, is like eye.s without light. Faith in 
God, therefore, is nothing but the norm.al belief of the Spirit in 
itself, in its inherent ability to comprehend and progress in all 
directions. But such beautiful Faith, without the Reason %go 
before add make plain the path which is jdeasant, is like a seed 
without soil, or a wandering dove that can find no [dace of safety 
and rest. Faith in immortality, for example, is inferior to knowl¬ 
edge. The story is romantically and supcrnaturally told by faith; 
but no mind (lan rest short of demonstration. Suppose a boy believes 
in tlic mental science of numbers, and says he need not study be¬ 
cause he puts all faith in the multiplication-table: does the fact of 
his belief render infelleittual effort superfluous ? Or, if a man re¬ 
fuses to till his waiting acres because ho putsyot/A in the haws of 
agriculture: will be obtain cro|is of harv<!stal)l» grain? Or, if a 
sectarian religionist, because he helicres in immortality, refuses to 
seek a [ihysical evidence, and denies to me the right of investiga¬ 
tion : does he hnow whereof he affirms .and dogmatizes ? Faith’, 
ohjcctivel)' considered, is a star in the midnight heavens of the 
mind: it shines effulgently, saving from desjiair, long before the 
sun of Reason rolls up the slojdng Alps of being. I’ure Reason, 
wedded to pure Faith (in Truth, Justice; Right, Progress, and 
Liberty) leads to the highest growth and happiness. 

Luther, with a constitutional bias against every form of phi¬ 
losophy, and wath a soul overflowing with [isychological liiitli, 
believed a thousand Bihlc-stories. “Let natural science .alone,” 
remarks the Protestant Leader; “it is enough th.at thou knowest 
that fire is hot, water cold" alid moist. . . . know how thou onghtest 
to treat thy field, thy cow, thy house and child : that is enongli natu- 
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ral science for thee!” After Luther gets the laws of philosophical 
research out of his way, he says: “ Think liow thou mayst learn 
Clirist, %vho will show thee thyself, and what are thy capabilities. 
Tiius wilt thou find (flit God and thyself, which no natural naaster 
or natural science ever, taught.’' So Luther places his egotisms 
before the follower’s mind. He repudiates Nature and Reason, 
lakes the faith of educational supematuralism, and then proceeds: 
“ All the articles of our Faith appear foolish and ridiculous to Rea¬ 
son We Christians^ seem fools for believing that Mary was -the 
true mother of this child, and was nevertheless a pure 'Virgin. . . . 
We ought not to inquire [here he urges an educational conscience 
against the use of ReasonJ whether a thin" be possible, but we 
should say, ‘ God has said it,’ therefore it will happen even though 
it bo impossible. For, although I can not see or understand it, 
yet the Lord can make the impossible possible, and out of nothing 
can make all things.” 

Luther’s faith is complete: “ God,” he remarks, “ could easily 
have preserved Noah and the animals through a whole year with¬ 
out food.” Wha# is his evidence ? He takes for demonstration 
the very thing which Reason requires should be first established 
before it can be considered as evidence, namely: “ Just as He 
had preserved Moses, Elijah, and Christ, forty days without food.” 
Elsewhere, Luther extols supernatural or educational Faith thus: 
“ Faith is stronger than heaven and earth, or all creatures. It 
turns water into stones. Out of fire it can bring water, and out 
of water fire.. .. We stand, believe, and’ teach, that the body of 
Christ is truly and corporeally taken and eaten in the Lord’s 
Supper. But how this takes place, or how he is in the bread, we 
know not, nor -are we bound to know. . . . He who would be a 
Christian must not ask how it can be that'bread is the body of 
Christ and wine the blood of Christ."* But we- will have no 
more of Luther’s supematuralism. 

♦ Sec Lutlicr’s ConimcnUrv, sect, xvi., p. 220. 
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'Wisdom, immortal in its youth, and ever sweeping over the deep¬ 
ening channel of an Infinite O’cean of impersonal Principles, appears 
and confronts every pedantic creedraonger. Before this eternal Pa¬ 
trician all plebeian powers keep silence, and the angels pay worship¬ 
ful homage. “ Place yourself in the middle stream of {lower and 
wisdom,” said a-wise sjiirit, “ and you are witliout" effort impelled 
to truth, to right, and perfect contentment.” Who will fight with 
the fixed laws of mind? Over all things is a mathematically- 
accurate Mind, which thinks for and governs us; to our fifcngs 
it is Nature, to our intellect it is God: but, whether you call it 
Nature or Deity, your adjustment to its requirements and ways is 
perfect. To the wise and foolish, to the just and unjust, to the 

animal and angel, it is the same undisturbed, immutable Destiny. 

« 

“ A little consideration of what takes place around us every day, 
would show us,” says an immortal spirit, “ that a higher law than 
that of our will regulates events; that our painful labors are unne¬ 
cessary, and fi-uitless; that only in our easy, simple, spontaneous 
action are we strong; and, by contenting ourselves with obedicnj:'.e, 
we become divine.... There is a Soul at th#Centre of Nature, 
and over the will of every man, so that none of us can wrong the 
universe.” 

A few synoptical words in conclusion are now needed, in order 
to fix in the reader’s mind this fact: that all the different schools 
of Philosoi)hy, all the several systems of Logic, and all the vari¬ 
ous sects of Metaphysicians, both ancient and modern, are hospi¬ 
tably included, not excluded, by the comprehensively eclectic sys¬ 
tem of the harmonial Thinker. The Hindoo method (instinctive), 
the Aristotlean method* (sensuous), the Platonic method (ana¬ 
logical), the Baconian metliod (inductive)—the Superstantial, the 
Circumstantial, the Tnstantial. the Substantial—are sublimal' d 
and ex{{findcd practically within the Unitary method (Harmonial), 
or Centerstantial, which is the closing form of tlie cycle. 

* Aristotle is classified in tliis claiptor not witli ‘reference to tlio time ho 
lived, bat ns tho name of a plnisc of thinking and pliilosophy. 
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And believe me, thoughtful reader, that no living mind is wor¬ 
thy to be esteemed and entitled a harmonial Thinker, unless his 
thoughts flow in musical sympathy with the beat of the imper- 
soiiM Principles. And the true student and friend of Progress 
will find the laws of integral logic, of innate metaphysical liar- 
mony, the best methods for discovering and realizing the eternal 
essences of Truth. Each method is easy to perceive and use, be¬ 
cause natural to the mind, and pre-eminently utilitarian at «very 
kind of investigation. Insist upon clear-headedness. Be free to 
make uninterrupted spiritual progress, Eat, drink, sleep, rise, 
work, walk, read, observe, feel, and think, to that end (dune ! And 
secure to others what you would yourself possess and enjoy. The 
most experienced and successful navigator in the boundless sea of 
mental discovery is he who, having perfect and reverential faith 
in the Highest, takes Love for his ship, Will^or his pilot, Integ¬ 
rity for his ballast, Truth for his freight. Liberty for his mate, and 
Knowledge for his captain; but the happy Navigator himself, the 
sole proprietor and commander-in-chief of all the forces, is this 
impersonal and omnipresent intercessor whom we name Wisdom. 



PAKT ii. 

THE PANTHEON OP PROGRESS. 

The absolute causes of Progress arc neitimr superficial nor 
within the scope of sensuous observation. They nestle at the 
heart, and at the very core, of all phenomena. Facts are signs, 
and forces are signified. Manifestations, therefore, are expres¬ 
sions of Principles* Principles are everywhere operative intei-- 
iiGENCES. In the boundless empire of being, consequently, there 
is no unprincipled place; no spot destitute of this infallible intel¬ 
ligence ; nothing deficient in the divine, indivisible energy, lienee 
it is th^ strata of stone are as wisely constructed and disposed 
as the finest parts of man’s organization. A mineral formation is 
as perfect in its place as man’s mind is on the apex of all matter. 
• The universality and unexceptionableness of this perfectibility 
is largely consoling and hope-promoting. We rejoice exceedingly 
that the Divine Father is not circumscribed and inadequate; that 
at the heart, or in the Principle of being and doing, He is not 
centralized and objective, like a person or a thing. If he wore a 
])ersonal and particular existence, in the operations of his life, he 
would then be phenomenal, and not Causational. 

So, also, if Principles were not integrally intelligent, in all 
j)arts and all places, thisy would then be mere viaducts, and not 
self-constructive and perpetuative energies as they everywhere 
declare themselves to bo. They, too, would belong exclusively 
to the category of facts, signs, or ■i)henomena. Hut they are not. 
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Plienomena are expressions of Principles, and Principles arc not 
expressions, but, per se, are the life-lines immutable of our eternal 
Parents, or “ Grod” and “ Nature.” Principles, tben, are finalities. 
They neither begin nor end. For, from all imaginable eras of 
past time^ioy have had their existence and made demonstrations 
only in circles, which contain neither endings nor beginnings, but 
include all the lines of the radius, every geometrical figure, and 
embosom every attribute we know or dream to be divine, elcrnal, 
and harmohious. 

In persuading your attention and best powers of thought to 
contemplate the causes of progress, I but invite you to accompany 
me as far as possible into the divine Presence. Behind -curtains 
to that eternal verity which they conceal. From signs to the 
forces signified. Above and beneath phenomena to their intelli¬ 
gent-producing causes. Away, then, let us go, from the circum¬ 
stantial to the substantial; within the substance yS, more interior 
to the illimitable ocean of essence, which ever flows but ebbs not 
eternally. 

Here we are, therefore, treading the beautiful patlis^of holy 
ground, among mountainous Ideas ! But how unlike thoughts! 
What are thoughts ? Thoughts ai’e but Ideas in motion, and they 
differ from the essence which is moved as much and widely as 
waves differ from the water beneath them. The motions and 
commotions of water are waves and eddies; so, in like manner, 
are thoughts and sentiments the commotions and emotions of 
spirit. The lake is peaceful and motionless until disturbed by 
some external force, as by wind or a stone cast into its bosom, 
whereupon it moves and vibrates and undulates in many if not 
in all directions. 

So with essence or si)irit—the inner, mystic lake of human life. 

It is very still, and as tranquil as the light of stars, until some 
thing or influence from without strikes one or more of the bodily 
senses; when, as by magic, the sjyrit vibrates and waves with 
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feelings first; then inclinations; next thoughts; wilfulness; and, 
lastly, ACTION, through and by means of the organization. But 
the difference in so emphatic between the substance or essence 
moved and the motions of that essence, that “he who runs may 
read.” The difi’erenco is not less distinct an<l impressure between 
Ideas and tbougl^. 

The spirit is not a simple indivisible essence, allow me to affirm, 
but it is the wine procured from the vintage of the universe. It 
is obtained, in short, from the ultimate ethers of all elements 
combined. Spirit is a compound essence, therefore; yet I must 
define it as original and indivisible. It is original in the sense 
<if peerlessness. No other combination of elements can claim 
equality with it; no ambrosial wine ever sought for and flowed in 
channels so crystalline and celestial. And it is indivisible, also, 
in the sense of self-sustainingattractivcness. No essence outward 
to spirit can flert a decomposing power over its interpermeated 
constituents; no princiide is sufficiently magnetic and congenial 
to attract and woo these elements from each other. Their mar¬ 
riage is harmonial and everlasting; consequently, in our philoso¬ 
phy, I mark spirit-essence as “ indivisible.” 

But what are Ideas ? How much and in what respect do they 
differ from the spirit itself? Ideas are Prineijiles—the elements 
from which tlie spirit-essence is obtained by vintage. Spirit is 
the ultimate wine of all elements-; the child essentiallj% not by 
organization, but of the Paternal and Maternal fountain of Divine 
Unity—of “ God,” as before said, and “ Mother” Nature. Spirit, 
consequently, is a miniature Univercoclum—“in little all the 
sphere”—the reprodifetion or ultimate, as a child is of its i)rc- 
existent progenitors, and holds by inheritance all the essential 
elements and immortal attributes of its authors. Ideas, therefore, 
arc the indwelling properties of spirit—the. intelligent consiiiii- 
ents, or principles, of the one indivisible essence. In our first 
comparison, water was made to represent this spirit-essence, the 
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spirit-lake of life within, and waves and eddies were representa¬ 
tive of the thoughts and sentiments common to the spirit wlien 
touched and stirred by any cause whatsoever. This figure *is 
deemed aceiirate and illustrative, bcteaiise water, in appearance, is 
a simple ^stance or element; while, in fact, water is a result of 
two or more elements and ethers in harmoniou^eombination. ]ii 
correspondence with this, I would say the same is true of spirit- 
essence. It appears by miinifodtation to be fiothing more, than 
an element capable of impressions, excitement, education, and dis¬ 
solution ; while, in fact, spirit is a wine expressed out of countless 
elements, each of wbieh (elements) is an intelligent, iihpersonul, 
intuitive, infallible Idea. 

Ideas are principles, as already aiiirmcd, and are universal. 
All spirits incarnated are similarly constituted as to their elemen¬ 
tary properties; that is, all fmman beings are essentially the 
same, differing only, but univers.ally, in the regi(^ of. organiza¬ 
tion. The same elements, in similar quantities as to the essence, 
in different combinations; hence, the vastness of the variety 
among persons, tribes, rapes, and nations. But, in the region of 
spirit, there can be no inequality, no dissimilarity, no originality, 
no absolute progression. All progress is phenomenal, or in the 
empire of signs and motions; in facts, not in princii)les; in sub¬ 
stances, not in essences; in thoughts, feelings, sentiments, judg¬ 
ment, will, action, but not in Idkas. 

Ideas, therefore, are common property. No one mind can 
oi'iginate that which is inherent to every other intelligence. The 
Father is not p.artial. “ He lives through all life.” Conse¬ 
quently, it happens that an idea is universally congenial when 
recognised. It is an old friend who seems strange or novel only 
for the moment. If he should arrive in a new dress and with 
different associations, against which we have .acquired some pro-, 
judice and realize antipathy, in our haste and embarrassment we 
may shut the door in the face of our own heart-begotten relative 
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(the Idea); but, onee within the spacious vestibule of unpreju¬ 
diced Ileason, the iiew-eomer is recognised to he an old acquain¬ 
tance, con^mial to Intuition, and exalting to every in-dwelling 
j)rinciple of truth; in short. Ideas never travel from mind to 
mind, as thoughts, feelings, figures, words, and sentim^j^ do and 
must, but always t^y remain at home iilfcie essenc?-lake of life, 
in which they hatne and baptize themselves daily, only waiting 
for the nvrival of the right question or influence, to wdiich tliey 
respond in dim wliisperings of wisdom (new to the judgment of 
the possessor), or else, in out-spoken, up-springing, ins^iirational 
utterances, ■ at once i)rofound and burning with truths thrilling 
and irresistible. 

Hut let us be very definite in distinguishing thoughts from 
Ideas. Tlie absolutt! difference between Ideas and thoughts is 
readily perceived by the thinker. "Thoughts arc the motions of 
Ideas; just as waves are the motions of water. Waves, by the 
swaying power, of temi)estiid g.ales, will travel seventy-five miles 
per hour; while the water itself, uninfluenced by tide or current, 
m ly not move a league in twenty-four hours. The same is true 
of our thoughts in distinction from interior Ideas. Agitated by 
the motive-force of fright, health, inclination, or resolution, our 
thoughts w'ill travel with inconceivtdtle celerity, and multiply 
each other with iin[)erce]itib!e tjuickness. Kach man’s thoughts 
tire individualizeil, and will precisely resemble those of no other 
mind. These motions of spirit-essence should not b(! confounded 
with the essence itstdf, any more th.an waves should be estimated 
us water; for the first is merely aefmfy, without substance or 
capacity of separation from the cause or, causes, while the latter 
(the spirit) is the real feality and may exist ind('i)endently of 
thought and action. 

■ Thought can not travel without or beyond the limitations 
of the individualized spirit-essence, but S])irit itself is, in one 
seiise, ubiquhousr, and does not ask permission to surmount the 
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impediments «f space in order to be known; because it contains, 
by focal concentration, in the solution of its own wine or essence- 
life, all the wisdom that can possibly exist anywhere abroad. 
Tlie truly-cultured mind does not need to travel, because it 
knows, 1^ immanent Ideas, all that the world is capable of ex¬ 
hibiting. Journeying#an be useful to sut^ persons only as a 
diversion to judgment and refreshment to t^ senses; somewhat 
as the child is delighted and fascinated with a given number of 
differently-colored beads, if so be that they form a kaleidoscope, 
which turns obedient to his own Will. The beads, like the Ideas, 
are for ever the same and unchangeable; but the profitable pleas¬ 
ure consists in viewing them from every line of the infinite ra¬ 
dius. In this view, we w’ould prescribe travelling to all men. 

While it is shown demonstrably that Ideas are innate and 
essentially the same, thoughtsi at the moment, are seen to be as 
different in each mind as each person is unlike the other. Hence, 
it is possible to get new thoughts concerning old principles of 
truth or fixed Ideas. Man may originate new clothing for his ' 
spirit household. New conceptions may be imparted from one to 
another, as by sympathy or educational routine, but the inspiring 
cxtiise of this newness is inherent, and will not be driven from 
home, nor loaned or transmitted to another. Ideas, then, may be 
awakened, not imparled, as music is roused from the mute harp 
wlicrein it dwells. But as each artist gives his own peculiar ex¬ 
pression to the music thus elicited, so does each human mind 
imptirt its own idiosyncracies of temperament and organization to 
the Idea, which is the in-dwcUing inspiring cause. Tlie music is 
the Llea; and the artist^ is the vessel or shape through which the 
essence is manifested. All spirit is essentially the same etherial 
wine of eternity, but its motions (or thoughts) and operations 
(or activities) will lake the shape of the individual covering it. 
Therefore, I repeat, it is possible to make progress in thoughts, 
in sentiments, in conceptions, in feeling?, in being and doing; 
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but in the region of causes, or in the empire of Jdeas, no pro¬ 
gression is possible, for the essence is perfection absolute and 
eternal. 

Strictly speaking, in further definition, I would say that 
Thoughts do not travel as entities. They are not i^artcd, as 
things are given ^|d received, but posseSte the po\^ of imprint¬ 
ing themselves or, rather, of communicating corresponding mo¬ 
tions and vibrations; just as waves that corrugate and wrinkle 
the ocean, swim ashore and wear their image into solid rocks, 
and beget exact likenesses in sands that floor the sloping beach. 
Thoughts of individualized intelligences, in like manner, begin in 
wavelets and increase in size and power, until they acquire mas¬ 
tery over contiguous intelligences upon which they im 2 >ress them¬ 
selves, and cut channels, along which they persistently flow and 
wear away. If a fellow-being shauld address himself to me on a 
j)artlcular subject of thoughts, and should I civilly and passively 
open my ears and mind to him, his thoughts do not enter my 
cerebral substance, as currents of air pass through the interstices 
of a sieve, but they simply awaken my spirit to a corresponding 
pattern of feeling and activity. Two musical instruments, tuned 
to (Ae same key-note, will simultaneously vibrate and respond 
fraternally to each other, when one of them is played upon. In 
this manner only is thought transmillable. 

Eisking the charge of repetition in this effort at defining the 
dissimilarity between Ideas and Thoughts, I will further state 
that what we calf “ conceptions ” are but the paljiable images 
which the mind adopts of truths or things supposed to be natu¬ 
rally a6 extra to itself. Thus, in readin* geography and study¬ 
ing school-maps, the mind takes on impressions of difFcrcnt 
distant countries, cities, and people, W’ith which, by bodily obser¬ 
vation, the mind is wholly ignorant. These impressions are 
associated, mixed, and often jumbled up, with other impressions 
of countries, cities, a%d people, that have passed before your 
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bodily senses •in the course of life. At night, you dream, and 
have conceptions of familiar things, places, and faces, in very 
novel and, perhaps, startling combinations. “Your thoughts,” 
yon say, “have travelled like lightning from things to persons.” 
Your impression, next morning, is, that your Though'ts have 
made indiv^ialized e:^cursions through spa^, consuming time 
in their peregrinations, in a manner analogous to yourself should 
you physically set out upon a journey. But all this impression 
is fallacious. The truth is, that your thoughts have merely 
waved to and fro, up and down, in and out, from one impression 
or image to anotlier, that holds a palpable existence and individ- 
uality in the memory of the mind. Each such impression is just 
as ohjeetive as the thing which imparted the impression. 

For example: If your eye has, in obedience to the wish and 
will of your judgment, contemplated and carefully measured the 
beauty and proportions of the United. States Ca])itol at Washing¬ 
ton, your mind will receive a corresponding impression. You 
depart on the morning train for New York with the entire edi¬ 
fice. The conductor will not discover the magnitude of your bag¬ 
gage, and w'ill not charge for extra freight, although your person¬ 
ality is really concealing' the immense fact, the image of which 
you may bold and possess,tbrpugb all the ensuing years of your 
life. Your mind is capable of absorbing a million more impres¬ 
sions of the same or diversified nature. Now, when you reflect 
in waking hours, or dream during the more involuntary i)eriod, 
as at night,^our thoughts do not travel outsfSe of your cranial 
enclosure; but, W'avellke, they flow or fly from one enveloped 
impression, within the»spirit-essence, to another on the principle 
already established. The operations of the mind are, by a few 
])hilosophers, considered in the light of entities. And others 
alfirm that Thought is a substance, instead the motion of sub- 
sUince; but, with due good feeling and deference,^! leave these 
speculators to wear their way into the perifetralia of this subject. 
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In further elucidation it may be truthfully affirmed that, in 
thoughts, feelings, conceptions, inclinations, wishes, and will, man 
is special, particular, and egotistical. This is no fault or^dcfbrm- 
ity, unless out of place. Hone, blood, bosom, and brftin, all con¬ 
tribute to the evolution and organization of judgmen|. Thoughts 
resemble the texture and temperament of the person in whom 
they appear. ' Consequently, no one’s thoughts should be an¬ 
other’s authority, any more than every head should be forced into 
a hat of fixed pattern and unalterable dimensions. 

Hut, in spirit-essence, each is like the other throughout the 
wide, deep, high, eternal universe. In spirit or Idea, jicr so, 
egotism is positively impossible. Through this prineijiled etln'r 
we discern the hope of brotlu'rhood to bo justifiable and infinite. 
Spirit-essence is a universal solvent, rersonalities disappear in 
this ocean of divine love-life, and the most remote intelligeuees, 
of very different build and bearing, meet and touch as children 
of the same superlative origin. The. Chinese is brother to the 
Anglo-Saxon in the golden light of this highest, deepest, holiest 
essence — the spirit—and the nntipodistical characters, with dif¬ 
ferent local ])arentage and prejudices, come very near through 
the deeper reality and ciit from the same table in jicacc and joy. 

To illustrate thi.s, let me refer you to the iiniversality and nat- 
nridness of Language. This is an element of spirit, an Idea ; 
or, in other words, a princi[)le which is as boundless as Nature’s 
emf?ire. The. desire to converse is universal; so, al.'^o, is tlie 
gratification. In tlie. element or Idea of Language, there is no¬ 
where any egotism or di.seord. Hrnte, bird, ro.se, tree, insect, 
tiream, star, stone, man, angel—to each the same Language is 
innate and congenial; but the discord is apparent, and the egotis- 
tie.al specialities are defined .and openly revealed, when the one. 
spinl-cssenrc comes into harmony with the endlessly diversified 
forms and organisms which envelop it. The one Principle very 
soon demands and obtains a countless variety of ex.pr(:ssions. 
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Sensuously considered, how weak is the conversation of insects 
when heard with the howl of the wolf or roar of the north wind! 
Streamlets may talk beautifully to the grief-stricken soul, but not 
when the hoarse whisper of human passion is heard upon the 
air. Each ifxpression of Language is invariably musical, when 
heard truly and in its place; but, otherwise, how like a veritable 
Babel is the Language of the world! The true reformer is one 
who, discerning the peace and unity at the heart of all this vari¬ 
ety and jargon, maketh the largest and best impression upon his 
fcllowrnen. 

Of the innate Idea of Music, the .same is incontrovertible true 
and philosophically tenable. Music is an element in the ocean- 
esscnce-Iife of the universe — a fixed law of mind and matter — a 
superlatively perfect principle, which in all substance and anima- 
tioji, only waits to be righteously touched and atvakened. How 
even yet it sleeps and dreams in all Nature. The knowledge and 
ex|)i-essions of JIusic are improvable and capable of progress ; but 
with the principle and its loveful inspirations, nothing is educa¬ 
tional or susceptible of transmission like a gift. The unitary 
assemblage of various times in Music, joined together with a 
certain order and a certain proportion, is termed rhythm ; which 
is apprehensible only by the faculties that recognise and classify 
facts. The Doric, the Lydian, the Phyrgian, the Ionian, the 
iEolian, &c., are names indicative of the various forms of expres¬ 
sion which Music, as a fluid life or love-principle pregnant^ith 
inspirationat fire, has been compelled to assume in diflerent ages 
and' conditions of humanity. But the Idea is everywhere, and 
throbs in all parts of creation, precisely the same unchangeable 
truth. Different temperaments require, and skilfully accomplish, 
different expressions. The Oriental world was replete with 
divcrsal forms of this divine spiritual life, which is so truly omni¬ 
present and eternal. The forms, of course, are egotistic and 
evanescent. They are but for a day, compared with the infinitude 
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of eternilies during which tlie Pnnci 2 )le liiis existed, and will con¬ 
tinue to proclaim its indwelling presence. The sea-music within 
the painted shell is like-the wind-music along the valley slope. 
Trees are harps, the winds are artists, and the universal Siiirit 
of Music is awakened within the human soul! Thus music in 
the sea responds to its sister-music in the aii’, and music in the 
sun blends with music in the soil; and man’s full spirit, cont.ain- 
ing the immortal principle, respondeth as brother meets brother 
in the Better Land. This completes the circuit of harmonious 
sympathies; for the diiifdi.ason is infinite. 

divine Idea termed “Poetry,” the same language would 
be utterly a{>propriate. During the ages which have so dreamily 
de[>arted, poetry has been elicited and expressed in forms innu¬ 
merable and variable. But within the egotistic or individu.alized 
and local dresses, the one self-same impersonal principle has 
shown faithfully forth. Chaldean, Indian, Egyptian, Persian, 
Grecian, Roman, Chinese: these names sufficiently indicate a 
few of the egotisms and specialities that have veiled the eternal 
life-essence “ Poetrydiiferent manifestations mil, but the same 
spirit 1 

The innate and indestructible princiides, recognised and named 
only by their phenomenal exhibitions, termed Commerce, Sci(uicp, 
Philosophy, Architecture, See., are homocentrical to man’s spirit- 
essence, are elements of his mental constitution — Ideas, in short, 
wit^ that infinitely rich arid indestructible treasury called 
“ Mind.” And what has been said concerning the ‘other' prin¬ 
ciples, inwrought and natural to spirit, may be also affirmed of 
the latter. Exterior effects are ever signs of interior causes. 
Principles are the progenitors of manifestations. If you perceive 
works of Art in the crystal palace of History, what do you but 
contemplate the demonstrations of what is int('gral to man's 
celestial essence ? Musical expressions are spiritual centrifuga¬ 
tions. The master attraction and producing cause remaining 
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invisible, incognito, as spirit must. The Sabines, many dead 
centuries ago, worshipped images, and demonstrated thus the 
principle of veneration as an ingredient of spirit. The Magians 
worshipped God under the 'form of Fire; “ on account of its 
purity, brightness, activity, subtlety, fecundity, and incorrupti¬ 
bility, as the most perfect symbol of the Deity.” Plato is said to 
have discerned the spiritual Idea within all this Chaldean and 
Persian manifestation — which was frequently erude and anjtago- 
nistic, as all specialities must be — and he defined it “an act'of 
worshi[)ping the gods in a becoming manner.” 

The Magi among the Persians were sages, philosophers, and 
skilful physicians. They sustained the holy oflice among tin; 
ancient Persians, just as among the Oriental Indians were learned 
men called G^'innosojjhists and Brachmans, as Druids were priests 
venerated by the Gauls, or as ministers in the United States ai'c 
su])poiieJ and feared by the ignorant and superstitious. Furious 
liorses of the greatest beauty, attached to a chariot of most mag¬ 
nificent construction, were dedicated to the rising sun, in Persia ; 
than which, to a(|12astern worshipper or spiritual devotee, nothing 
was more glorious and significant of the unseen Deity. 

Who does not discern the one indivisible Idea amid all tlies^ 
particular_thoughts or egotistic displays of different temixTaments ? 
Progress takes place in the region of effects only; not in tlu; 
empire of causes, wherein each Idea is a separate yet co-oi)cralive 
god, .altogether perfect and eternal. Ancient history relatedlli.at 
a distinguished Mode, becoming a convert to the Magi.an/arm of 
worshii>, “ caused immensely beautiful temiih.'s to be built, wherein 
a snored Jire wtis carefully and constantly j)reservcd; which fire 
was believed to be descended from he.aven. Over this divine 
flame the ordained priests ktqrt a |)eBpetual watch day and night, 
to prevent its being extinguished.” (Sec Rollin, vol. II. p. 219.) 
Piogrcssion in form, as is here shown, does not always result in 
its total destruction. Holy candles yet burn upon the altars of 
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some modern sanctuaries; and priests, in the Romanish Church, 
are watching these emblematic tapers to-day, lest they should 
disappear. But the Idea of veneration is the same from age to 
age. Centuries of progress in the forms does not transform nor 
deaden the effulgence of the immortal principle. Different tem¬ 
peraments must make different demonstrations. Forms, symbols, 
tlioughts, are expressions of the peculiarities of the person or 
place or age; but they do not perfectly indicate the pure indivis¬ 
ible' Idea, which is integral and eternal to man’s spirit-essence. 

In closing these remarks and prefatory explanations, let me say 
that Ideas are ubiquitous and impersonal, while “thoughts” are 
local, egotistic, and smell of the individual. Originality can never 
bo truthfully and philosophically alBrmed of any person in any 
world with respect to spirit-principles or Ideas; but of “ thoughts,” 
every individualized intelligence in the universe may rightfully' 
and logically lay claim to authorship, to some extent, and to 
originality also. 1 have shown by various illustrations that signs 
and words are inventional, external, and arbitrary; but that 
Language, which is the inherent and universally-inspiring cause 
or principle, is natural and eternal. Progressions unlimited ir- 
extent, atid countless in number, may be affirmed and expected, 
therefore, in the realm of signs, figures, and words ; but in resped 
to the cause, the idea, the innate princijde of Language itself, no 
])rogression is possible; because, as before said, the prinpiple is 
superlatively perfect and every way unalterable — from ever¬ 
lasting to everlasting the same. 

The same philosophical position is tenable and true of thoughts, 
feelings, sentiments, symbols, conceptions, intellectual images, 
wishes, and will — that is, the causes within the mental constitu¬ 
tion, the spirit-essences, the veritable elements of our being, which 
are inherently intelligent principles — to these, or with them, no 
change, no alteration, no cessation, no improvement, is either 
possible or desirable ; but, let it be borne in memory, that in all 

4 
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and each orithe operations and methods of wiiich the in-dwelling 
principle is capable, through the medium of the individual, there 
may be expected and sought endless alterations not only, but pro¬ 
gressions and developments of the most desirable kind, and glorious 
in magnitude. 

At this juncture T venture upon your dispassionate, and, let me 
believe, unprejudiced faculties of feeling and judgment, another 
branch of this fruitful life-tree growing in. the garden of thought. 
Considering, as philosophically established beyond reasonable 
disputation, that Ideas are impersonal and everywherc-present 
principles — the life^essences univei’salofboth Father and Mother, 
of God and Nature — wc are authorized further to affirm, as 
logical, that man’s spirit is different from its nerve-soul, both in 
its derivation and constitutional constituents. 

Material or so-called imponderable elements, when perfectly 
attenuate*d and etherialized, become exquisitely volatile, and forth¬ 
with begin to rise out of all visible substances; these elements 
form that part of man’s mentality which is very truly termed the 
“ spiritual body ’’Hr dress of the most interior and absolutely per¬ 
fect essence — the Srinix itself. The innermost of man is, there¬ 
fore, a self-intelligent and inter-coherent emanation of eternal 
elements (Ideas) from the tiniversal ocean of Divine Love and 
Divine Wisdom. ’I'lie first is feminine; the second is masculine; 
and the two foi-m in man, as they do without every where, o •perfect 
union. Tliis unity is indissoluble; it is, like the holy ingredients 
composing it, perfect and eternal. In the progress of time man 
may become perfect, then, “ even as our Father who art in heaven 
[or harmony] is perfect”—that is, may become spiritual, free, 
and consciously true.to the innermost and uppermost of his being 
— and no longer physical, in the ser.sfe of materi.al abandonment, 
nor devoted, as some are, to the gratification of those avaricious 
want^ which take their rise and prolifleate themselves in the 
nerve-soul, between the bodily organization and the central spirit- 
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essence. At another time, and in another connection, we will 
further pursue this attractive theme. 

Ideas being our subject, I proceed to set forth, in briefest terms, 
the effect of temperament upon the expression cf integral trgflis. 
Temperament is phenomenal, an effect, not of the spirit-essjnce 
innermost, but of those etherialized elements which enter into and 
elaborate the spirit’s “body,” or nerve-soul. This nervo-spiritus, 
the intermediate river of life, is the causative fountain of tempera¬ 
ment. But let me in this.place once more urge the startling truth 
upon your attention, that this spiritual body, or prescnUtiid future 
Dress of the SrtifiT innermost, is derived from the life-priiiciphis 
mid vital dynamics willdn whatsoever substances or fluids m.an 
cats, drinks, or breathes. Ills foods yield imponderable elements 
of their own |inrlicular quality, so also with his beverages, and not 
less with the .lirs and rfibounding ethers that enter by means of 
inspiration. In fruits and grains and grasses, there is secretly 
dwelling one kind of nerve-soul ether; in berries and vegetables 
another; and still another in the solids of animal bodies which 
men prepare and consume. From these pon4tfable and external 
sources, man obtains the substantial habiliments which individ¬ 
ualize his deeper ('xistence in this sphere, and cover it in the 
next. Hence it is a matter of mbnientous consequence what 
kind and quantities of foods and fluids mankind eat and drink ; 
.for, as above staled, Ihc “sjiiritual body” is thus derived, and its 
constituents must of necessity correspond to the nature and pro- 
jiortion of the material employed. Poets can not receive inspira¬ 
tion and wrfte, if their nerve-soul is besmeared with elements or 
ethcr-s extracted from a low and vulgar diet of pork and potatoes; 
neither can farmers plough, sow, reap, and perform their weighty 
and numerous offices in the field, if their nerve-souls are fragile 
by railk-eating*as those of infants and idiots. 

The physical body is elaborated and individualized and sustained 
by the intermediate spiritual organization. Ponderable bodies or 
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particles Ao^ in the ftream and progressive tide of formative 
principles. The body outward and the nerve-.«pirit grow up 
together like the Siamese Twins. Each works for and upon the 
other, until the Innermost is perfectly individualized and sepa¬ 
rated from the’universal ocean of Divine Essences; then the 
nerVe-soul takes the reins of government, controls the Heart and 
brain, the blood and nervo-muscular systems?, and retains this dis¬ 
tinction and mastery for years or centuries, or until the divinest, 
deepest, highest, ideal spirit-essence, is permitted to ascend the 
throne, and rule over “ the kingdom of heaven which is within 
you.” Tlie spiritual organization, consequently, is a result of 
material refinement, the product of attenuated ethers, of electrici¬ 
ties, of magnetisms, of vital dynamics, which, like animal powers 
and terrestrial princifdes, fill and thrill every atom of substance 
ill the shoreless sea of infinitude. But, amid th^se terms and 
philosoplfical discriminations, let it be perpetually remembered that 
the most interior of man — his spirit per se — is an unparticled, 
indivisible, self-attractive, inter-magnetic, perfect, absolute, un¬ 
progressive JSssence; a treasury of Ideas; a lake separated from 
the uiiiver.sal ocean of inter-intelligent Principles. Hence, also, 
let it he kept vividly in mind, as a rule of faith and practice ah' 
through this world, that, although men difler widely and antago¬ 
nize extensively i« the realm of phenomena and outward feeling, 
tliere js deepest in eaeli a fraternal or like essence by virtue of 
which all strangers will one day become friends, all enemies 
eventual lovers, all slaves peers of masters, and all wanderers 
iimiatcs of one ample home-world “ beyond the clouds and be)'oiid 
the tomb.” 

The foregoing a[>pnrent digression from the direct question of 
temperament on the expression of truth, will be pardone'd, I am 
stire, when these preconsiderations are seen to be, as they really 
are, logically necessary to that which is to follow. It is owing to 
the contrariety of terrestrial causes that the same essences get into 
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shapes and combinations so many and diflsiidiiar. ^Sea-breezes 
and land-breezes qualify temperament. Millions of minute causes 
— in themselves mere effects of deeper causes — mix with and 
form man’s tempepments. The spherical form of the earth, 
which, being variously presented as it revolves to the sun’s influ¬ 
ence, results in different zones of temperature, and in different 
races of temperament. ' The lines of greatest terrestrial heat are 
constantly changing, owing to the eliptical motion of the sun, by 
which other modifications are made in the fluids and solids of 
man’s body through the changes of forces within his nerve-spirit. 
Also may be observed the eeaseless variations of bodily conditions 
caused by the division of the globe info land and water, and day 
.and night; the flowing of electrical currents from all centres of 
mineral deposite toward the northern focus, causing elevations and 
depressions in the nerve-forces, thereby modifying the tone of the 
stationary te.mperaraAts; and, lastly, as'stated, the foods and 
drinks of various qualities and quantities, both of foreign and 
domestic growth and origin, all which, by operating within and 
upon the uerve-soul, affect and alter for good or for evil that 
arrangement of properties termed temperaments. 

Temperament is the bridge betw(;en the interior and the world. 
The innermost essence must travel, during its rudimental period, 
over this strait and narrow way. Although ^ith the most ad¬ 
vanced and emancipated minds, the Srmix will sometimes o’erleap 
all bounds of bodily intrenchraeut—will rush with divine ecstasy 
into the empire of ideal freedom, discarding all allegiance to lime, 
temperament, or accidents of education—yet, in general experi¬ 
ence, the Inner Life of man is manifested legitimately in accord 
with tlie inexorable laws of temperament, prepossessions, and pre¬ 
siding bircumstanees. 

In luinnony_with this^observation, it is natural to conclude that 
the difference between Zoroaster and Pythagoras—the unlikeness 
between Plato and Bacon, Homer and Milton—is just and only 
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that difference wUch is distinctly exhiltited in their several tem- 
peniments. ‘ Upon this law, and from these causes, Nimrod is a 
hunter, Daniel a prophet, Jehu a driver, Cyrus a conqueror, Soc¬ 
rates a teacher, Alcibiadcs a sensualist, and Shakespeftre a poet. 
Efich different person is by nature the same individual. There¬ 
fore, in the jioet you may find the clown-element, in the philofo- 
plier something of the fool, in the civilizee a ground-swell of Sav- 
ngeism, in the teacher the necessities of pupilage, in the warrior 
a lover of peace, in the sensualist a vein of that which is truly 
celestial and heavenly; and of all these, and of the whole world be¬ 
sides, I am philosophically authorized to say, “ Vice versa." Some 
feraperaments are ju'oiiitious to an expression of the innate Idea 
and the form of Music; ot hers favor the acquisition and pronunci¬ 
ation of the several forms of Language; still others make easy the' 
ways of wisdom, and the propagation of. a knowledge of the Sci¬ 
ences ; but, amid the innumerable varietieA»f temperament, there 
is one combination which promotes the declaration of Ideas in the 
Moral realm of human interest, to which, and the prominent char¬ 
acters in hi.story thul noted and accepted, 1 purpose to solicit the 
attention of your ablest thoughts. 

In the religious department of human progress and prejudice, 
perhaps more vividly than in any other section of individual con- 
c.ern, we meet with wordy controversies and incompatibilities 
countless. Now hold, as my past remarks set forth, that 
tliese Jilferences are phenomenal and not essential ; that, in short¬ 
est statement, all religious antagonisms are of and from thoughts, 
and not,of Ideas! Orthodoxies and heterodoxies, beliefs and 
skejitieisms, acceptances and repudiations, conservatives and re¬ 
formers, trinitarians and Unitarians, deists and atheists, are at' 
heart the same, .and are so inventoried by the recording angel in 
the heaven of destiny. It is my iusj)iradon just now to exhibit 
the real affinities that lurk at the soul of all religious concern¬ 
ment : Sind, in addition, to demonstrate our leading proposition. 
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that in Principles or Ideas there is inherently neither progression 
nor retrogression, gain nor loss, degrees nor differences,"but that all 
progress, all gain, all degrees, all differences, all newness, concus¬ 
sion, evolution, and development, are phenomenal and centrifu¬ 
gated by means of temperament fi-om the absolute Ocean of un¬ 
changeable principles (Ideas), from which, by segregation and 
integrated individualization or detachment, man’s innermost is 
derived and fixed for eternity. 

BRAHMA , in the Pantheon of progress, is our first rcpresgntative 
Idealist. In the mazy solitudes of Oriental antiquity, and in the 
snbsccinent traditions and mythology of Hindoo religionists, Brah¬ 
ma became inseparably identified and confounded with the Chief 
Deity in cosmogony. Analyzing the organization and spiritual 
contemplations, or individual thoughts, of this reformer and law¬ 
giver among the AraMco-IIindoos, I find much of the best, the 
truest, and the wisest inspirations of eternal Truth. Some of his 
revelations do not suffer when j)laccd in company with the best 
sayings in modern scriptures. The thoughts of Brahma, when 
viewed in the light of goldcn-skied Aurora, do not seem extrava¬ 
gant nor unnatural. They are fanciful and marvellously absurd 
..only when contemplated and measured by the standard of feeling 
and utilitarianism so popular in modern Euro^te or young Amer¬ 
ica. 

Under the dreathful aj^atiis of eastern atmosphere and* lotus- 
diets, Brahma’s mind discerned, in the dim vista and vortex of 
matter, two formative personalities. They were friendly divini¬ 
ties, in fact; but, practically, their operations were positively an¬ 
tagonistic. Substance or Matter, being created by the original 
chief Deity, who was subsequently named Brahma, the opposing 
divinities commenced their dual labors. “ Preservalior^’ was a 
universal duty assigned to the god Vishnu; while to the god 
Siva was apportioned the coextensive mission of “ Destruction.” 
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Decomposition, therefore, was balanced by fresh combinations. 
Innovation at one extreme, and renovation at the other. The 
gospel of inherent “Justice,” or of natural and invariable compen- 
Siition, was thus proclaimed. Erahminical speculations and mj'- 
thologics and traditions clustered in rich profusion about this fun¬ 
damental inspiration. Tlie thoughts and sentimeptal extrava¬ 
gances of the original and subseqinMit disciples, arc interesting 
and llirillingly suggestive. The lover and e.xplorer of Occidental 
religion, if blest with a clear, unprejudiced eye, need but peruse 
the saerfid Vedas of the le.arned Hindoos. This wonderful compi¬ 
lation of “tliouglils”aiKl tra'dltions is equalled only by the “ Sastra,-.” 
and Shaster eommentarie; on the liisl eolloetion, called Vedas. 
I'rotestant ignorance of the nini'teenlh eentnry does not deter or 
intimidate the investigations of (lie Inilli-seeking and the free. 
The true reaili r of !inli(inily di.-csuci^ the “ footprints of the Cre¬ 
ator" on the |irolifn^ teinjierane iit of the ino.-t tnieient Chabb'an, 
Hindoo, Assyrian, or Persian. '■ God is the only creator of .all 
things,” says (he ISr.aliminieal bo(jk Hdyhinat (Hinid. “lleisim- 
materitd, above all hnninn eoneeption, invlNible to every eye, ctOicnal, 
omnipotent, kimwing all tilings, and present everywhere. God is 
Erabin.a, a perfi et sphere, without beginning or end.” The true 
followers of (hi-- syslrni are, or were, reserved and liiglily-brilliunt 
scholars. Pby.'iciuns of reinote. t .antiipiily. astronomers also, and 
many devout ]iric>ts, were of this order. The eentralization of 
interests and insiimtions that followed the fundamental Idea of 
Erahmu, deinonslrtvtes the pro]>osition that .all institutions arise 
from systems or theories which originate from the few' first 
“ thonghts" that crystalli'/te .about some one Idea. But we wel- 
couK' this reformer to his place in the Pantheon of progress. 

But, rejaidialing I’ralmm’s thoughls and all the Hindoo institu¬ 
tions us unfit for modern digi'stion, I ask your spirit to feel the 
sweetness and ubiquitous congeniality of hh and their central, 
ditfling Idea. “'Whal was it?" you inquire. Answer; that io 
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!ill ihinp;.-, tliroughout tlie realms of mind or matter, hro oppostiiff 
principles rule ami worl; the same. Who can rcj('ct lliis lu>aiT- 
begotien trutli ? Wlio can roali/.e tliat it was perceived and re¬ 
ceived ages upon ages jn^or to the existence of Greece and I’lmie? 
An onmi|)reM iU duality of achMpiale and oinni.seient l)i\inilies! 
I’lii' one positive, conservative, priservtitive, and feminine, by na¬ 
ture ; the other a masculine fonte. equally intelligent and jiotential, 
disintegrating and distributing all things. 

Now, let it bo justly nanarked and never forgotten, that .all 
inoilern^hilosophic.al seiiaiee and se.ientifie religion perfectly snb- 
stantiate this llralnninical in-piiation.al Idea. No medical student 
can deny it. for it speaks from th(‘ (lonhlcaess of every bodily form 
and function. No chemical student can reject it, for it sweeps 
like an infallible principli! through every solid and fluid, every 
eoni|)ound and element, every force and sid)stance, every !iei<l ,and 
alliali, within the seo])e of his ]>ena'ptions and demonstration. In 
.short, the Hindoo Idea is neither eastern nor we.stern ; is not ti 
growth of latitudes and zones aiul diets; but. divested of its mul¬ 
tifarious oiient:d egoii>ms ami loetd speeialili<'.s, tlm I’rineiple 
streams efliilgently .and im|)artially f)rth from e.very centre or 
Siaitir toward e\ery point in the boundless cireumf renee! 

R11)1)1 comes next upon the stage. He appeareth like a I.ii- 
tber among the jn-iests and reeifivers of Ilrahma. He, too, spoke 
from the “ ileleetable inount.ain” of inspiration and Ideas. His 
tem])erament and hiseorr<>sponded, it is true; hut they 
do not v<!ry deeply eoneern his posterity. Yet it is but just to 
mark the steps of his stupendous influimee and valiant refirm. 

The faithful I’calimins held the Sha.-ter and Vi <Las as .-acred 
authorities, from heaveti si.nt to the earth’s iidiahitiiuts. lliidda 
jjn[ierion.-ly said, “I tell \o may.’’ and thus influeno i| \a t num¬ 
bers to reject the venerated volumes. The followers of lhahma 
believed in and committed most soul-revolting, bloody saerifiees. 
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liudda saidj/'Tlie old deeds of darkness shall no more be done;’' 
and his disciples refused to obey the supposed sficred command¬ 
ments of llrahma, the great Creator of all things 1 The party 
distinctions and institutionid castes, wJiich came of Brahma’s 
thoughts and s 3 -st(‘.ms, were unooniproniisingly-assailed and abol¬ 
ished by the courageous Budda. The divine Spirit, in the reli¬ 
gion of this protestant Idealist in ancient Ilindostan, swept through 
the’Shoomadoo sanctuary, or temple of the images, like the sflm- 
raer wind that lovingly creeps from tlovver to flower. Budda’s 
\ ehernent invocation to the Holy Spirit in the air, and the belief 
which then j)revailed respecting its manner of visitation,*is soim;- 
what suggestive of Bryant’s call;— 

“ He hears me! Sec, on yonder woody ridge, 

The pine is bending his proud top, and now 
Among the nearer groves, cliestnut and oak 
Are tossing tlieir green houglis about. lie comes! 

Lo! wlierc tlie grassy meadow runs in waves ! 

The deep, distressful silence of the scene 
Breaks up with mingling of unnumbered sounds 
And universal motion. He is come, 

Shaking a shower of blossoms from the shrubs. 

And bearing on their fragrance; and he brings 
Music of birds, and rustling of young houghs. 

The sound of swaying hranelies, and the voice 
Of distant watcffalls!” 

Nothing is more sweet and soul-charming than Budda’s vision 
of this Holy Spirit that visits Pagodas, and also the faithful people 
who, in silence and perfection of devotion, repair to the Shoomadoo 
and other great temples to worship. The ministers of the new 
di.spensalion—that is, the Buddistical priests of the last t^tament 
— wi're not only required to be as moi’al and just as the common 
]’>('o})le and believers, but far more: they were bound “ to celibacy 
and eJiaslity, and, if married before, their initiation, the marriage 
was dissolved. They must not do so much as touch a woman, or 
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even a female infant, or any female animal.''* This reference is 
for the puri)ose of developing the Idea, within the many useless 
“ thoughts” and ordinances of Budda. It is the same impersonal, 
indwelling inspiration that cropped out in the words of anotjier, 
in affw ages: “ Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, wdiieh 
leadeth unto life; and few there be that find it.” On this prin¬ 
ciple of strict devotion to spirit, crucifying and degrading the ma¬ 
terial form, the world has‘developed several classes of ascetics. 
While the Ipka itself is immortal and universal, and is the spiritual 
property of every man, the Ihoiighls and actions of its many con¬ 
scious rcw.ivers have been egotistic and absurd. 

Although the Idea of perfect righteousness in one’s allegiance 
and conduct to whatsoever is good, true, divine, and beautiful— 
to the pure, just, loving^wisc, and merciful—is a principle of the 
Si’iKiT, ever present and. influential with the conscientious and 
poetical in religion, yet, when any one person or a company ofi 
persons accepts it as a rule of life, with the egotistic by-laws and. 
provisions and prescriptions of the elyeftain - thereunto affixed, 
the result is short-sighted formalities and blind devotions. In 
pr?of of this, behold the Budhists, both priests and the common 
people, at their long penalties and worshipful prayers. Because 
it is true that “ Straight is the gate, and narrow is the way, which 
leadeth unto life,” am I to assume as equally true Budda’s propo-’ 
sitions and “ thoughts,” respecting its application to my individu¬ 
ality, or the egotistic prescriptions of any other spiritual physi¬ 
cian ? Each, as an individual existence, must solve the divine 
riddle for himself faithfully and thoroughly—must take the jewel 
from its Hindoo setting, the diamond from the perturbed Ganges 
of specialities, place^it upon your own breast, wherein by inherit¬ 
ance it secretly shines, let its full light fall upon the throne of 
Ileason, and then do what conscience aiders. 

Biiddistical consecration and self-abnegation were not, as I am 
• Vide Goodrich’s Ilistorji p. 5 ^ 1 , 
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perfectly aware by impression, more imperative and sacriiicwg to 
selfish iifterests than those of the antecedent Brahminical orders 
of religionists, against which, likft Luther, the inspired Budda up¬ 
lifted his mighty voice and fixed his widc-distrihuted power. The 
tedious devotions of the ancient Brahmins, their baptismal and 
parental sacrifices to the god of the Ganges, their loyal perform¬ 
ances before the lifeless Krishna in the temples of Juggernaut) 
and beneath the ponderous wheels of other mighty images of 
creative povverj the martyrdom-by burning of beautiful and sa¬ 
credly-related persons upon the blazing altar—all go# to estab¬ 
lish that the Brahminical ridigionists were ignorantly formal-and 
in need of Reform; in short, that Budda was to Brahma what 
Jesus was to Moses, or Luther to Catholic Rome; and- nothing 
is more palpable in the backgrotind of tliis history than that, just 
as Luther retained many opinions, and perpetuated, as sacred, 
certain ceremonies of the Papal development; or as .Tesus nulli¬ 
fied a few parts and endorsed more of the Mosaic dispensation 
and faith, so Budda rejected a great number of Brahma’s doc¬ 
trines and requisitions, but, at the same time, he ndoptedgiand 
enforced '41 greater list of the Hindoo faiths and forms as true 
and binding upon each priest and devotee. Yet, in one ptinciple 
or impersonal Idea, Budda was, in expression, a new revelation. 
All over the immeasurable universe, it is equally true—“ Straight 
is the gate, and narrow is the way, that leadeth unto life,” and no 
person ever attained “ Life ” upon any other or less imperative 
principle. No soul ever became self-possessed, and related con- 
sc.iously to its Infinite Parents in love and wisdom, on terms less 
.or different.. Therefore, as already jirged, while we can not 
adopt the Hindoo crystalizations and egotistic orientaJGsms which 
enfold and linger about this Tkutii, we intuitively accept the 
li)E.\ itself; bccau.se, in’ short, it is an' element of all Spirit, 
and leaches the sovereign law of all youjh. Hence, we welcome 
thi.s reformer to the Pahtheoo of Progress. 
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S^CONUNTHON, another representative, is entitled to a posi¬ 
tion Id our pantheon. He lived and wrote before Moses. An 
Assyrian by birth, a Phoenician by education, a Cosmologist by 
inspiration, and by Idea our brother. Away over the stupen¬ 
dous arch-bridge of three thousand six hundred and thirty-two 
years we cast ■our fraternal eyes, and hail a loved member of our 
family—a man who, by virtue of organization and light inhaled 
from higher spheres, gave birth to that which is common to all 
humanity. 

In tho,golden haze of his temperament, and through the alem¬ 
bic. of his individuality, he saw and said that Cre.ation is a result 
of*two intelligent powers — Chaos and Zoroal, or Jehoi. In his 
cosmogony and theology, the Creator and sole preserver was 
Zoroal, who, before the event of Creation, meeting Chaos, entered 
into plans equally self-loving and intelligent. Respecting this 
part, his inspirations and thoughts were strictly egotistic and un¬ 
important “ The spirit ^ the air” he said, “fell in love with 
his own principles /” the result bein^fti vast Creation, teeming 
wj|j| every luxury, ami surmounted with human intelligences .as 
subjects, devotees, and darlings. This Assyrio-Phocnician, was 
thustthe medium of an impersonal Idea, namely: that the Caust; 
of Phenomena is self-intelligent, self-loving, self-rewarded, abso¬ 
lute, unchangeable! Why attempt to reject this divine friiuid, 
tills ever-uprising Principle of our deepest intuition, because we 
find it fixed in ante-Egyptian associations? Who can reject? 
Not a soul on earth! It is possible, I know, to shut one’s eyes, 
and to close out, with what is repulsive, many variations of good 
and beauty; but it is not possible for Spirit to refuse the elements 
which in^Jiire and determine its own peculiar individuality. For 
one, I extend to Sanconianthon the warm right-hand of fellow¬ 
ship. I give him joy of the Idea, well-born and healthy; but 
with'his “thoughts,” as he knows, I can re<alize and' express 
almost no sympathy. 
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MOSESj and not his prototype, the fabled Bacchns, cometh 
next • in order. Chronological researchers report his personal 
existence to have appeared thirty-four hundred and thirty years 
ago—back, far down, and behind the innumerable events to 
which Ve,‘ as moderns, naturally cling and confess some sort of 
r6:^rential relationship. Obscurity is thickly Beetled' upon this 
man’s lBStory»and wcitings. But, whether he lived, or did not, 
is no question of importance. That a system of cosmogony and 
a government of theocracy exist, and are termed “Mosaic,” is u 
fact nowhere disputed. With the towering monuments and the 
frowning revealments of antiquity, therefore, we have just now 
nothing to do; only with the under-dwelling, initiative, golden 
Idea shrouded by the countless “ thoughts ” developed and pro¬ 
jected at that ppriod. 

“ Til the heginning,” he said, “ God created the heavens and the 
earth.” This is the golden standard around, which the Jews 
were influenced to congregate. Out of this everlasting rock 
flowed the well-spring ^ celestial waters. Jehoia, being sole 
creator and sole preserver, is sole authority. “ Thou shall have 
no other God!” Thoughts and theories, systems and institutfons, 
rituals and ceremonials, devastations and despairing h^arts^innu- 
merable, have resulted from the egotistic and hcaUinterpretations 
of this one Idea. Priestly usurpations, national despoilment, aiid 
king-craftiness, have walked lustfully and ghastly under the mis¬ 
apprehensions of this glorious principle. Who can refuse friend¬ 
ship for the Mosaic Idka ? Who does, who can, dispute the 
proposition that all integrity, ail allegiance, is unto the Powku 
which pervades, enlivens, governs, and sustains ? How, when, 
or' where, this allegiance should or must he realized and mani¬ 
fested, is a private question. Neither the meek Moses nor the 
faithful Jews have authority to say “Thus”—“Now”—“ Here.” 
My soul must be supreme authority in the angel-presence of this 
Idua. And the same is your privilege, dear reader of these 
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words j for you, too, are a microcosm, “ in little all the sphere,” 
and eohtain the principle. It is a sublime necessity that, in the 
charmed circle of this mental independence, you must, sooner or 
later, express youp a[)prehensions of the Idea in harmony with 
.the sovereign dictation of private temperament. -The moment 
you begin to imitate another’s expression that moment yl!u 
(diaiige, from probity to peijury—renounce your legitimate life, 
manhood, and honesty—and become a poor, submissive slave of 
fashion, altogether weak, contemptible,- hypocritical. Is not the 
statement that God is the Divine Necessity, to whith we owe our 
being and destiny, a univtjrsal Truth ? Is the conception pecu¬ 
liarly Jewish ? Was it more true with Moses and the old He¬ 
brews titan with people antecedent or noiv living ? ■ The ten com¬ 
mandments ! What are they ? Personal by-laws, and egotistic 
institutions, and nothing more. Very good when elaborated,-and 
for that period; hi^t who can be at once Jewish and American, 
in the expression -of his religion ? No real, robust, honest mind. 
But every human mind, possessing, as i^gdoes, the Idea of the 
Mosaic inspiration, can reject the form and yet ensure progress 
by independent obedience to the Principle. We, therefore, ex¬ 
tend to^osA the right hand of fellowshii), and regard him ten¬ 
derly, and with gratitude, although not of our blood or age of the 
world. He lives in the Pantheon of Progress. 

ZOROASTER, the second chronologically this side of Moses, 
stands truthfully and maje.stieally in the pantheon of Ideas. Be¬ 
hold this spiritually-inspired One amid die hosts of Persiiiu 
nobles! Twenty-four hundred and ninety years ago, our licit- 
then (?) brother wrote and spoke. We read reverently, find 
listen to^entiments flushed with auroral brightness, and to words 
sweet with dulcet tenderness. Deliciously and gloriously did he 
proclaim and reform the Magiatj gospel. His personal accom¬ 
plishments were positive and influential. In his doctrines, at 
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every point of his proposed reform, gleamed the glory of gold, 
the whiteness of silver, precious stones, and pearls of costliness 
and immortal beauty. - Odors and ointments, cinnamon an^ 
frankincense, wine and dainties, beasts, sheep, horses, and cfiar- 
iols, slaves of varieil vesture, and ittinitains of music and garden 
of (lowers, angels and satans, good and evil of earth and air, time, 
space, fate, and destiny—all these are furniture on exhibition, in 
the magical Crystal Palace of Zoroaster. Whether the holy and 
eternal city which .John saw coming down out of heaven, pre- 
])ar(!d as a bride adorned for her husband, was taken from the 
visions of tin; Persian Reforiiier, or not, does not now concern 
us; but this is important that, between six and seven hundred 
years before lived the prophet of Patmos, Zoroaster described 
the- residence of the glorious Ormudz, that shone behind the sun, 
to be like jasper and clearer than t^ie brightest erystal. The 
^garnished foundations were there; the twelve zodiacal signs were 
there, as twelve pearly gates; the emerald, the chalcedony, the 
sa|)phire, the jasper, #e chrysolite, the topaz, the ber^l, the blaz¬ 
ing anietliyst, and other stones costly, blended with gold, and sil¬ 
ver, and pearly beauties; and, as John himself says—“the city 

had no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it. 

And the gates of it shall not be shut at all by day, for there shall' 
be no niglit there.” 

The inalerialism and objectivity of John’s heavenly vision is 
pardoiK'd on the ground of its figurative and emblematical cor- 
rcsiiondcnce. The same noble coujtesy will, of course, be ex¬ 
tended to the elder stranger, Zoroaster; for we are not the slaves 
of clime, country, or education. The Persian Reformer was a 
good student of the yisible heavens; an astronomer, a believer in 
alchemy; a skilful magician, in the sense of understanding science 
in its elementary degrees, and knew something of what is now . 
termed “ Psychology.” Add to Uiese, his educational acquirements, 
and a susceptibility to inspiration from the upper worlds, and you 
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get a full conception of tlic external and inward facts of this person. 
In all countries, he was noted for his great purity, virtue, truth¬ 
fulness, benevolence, prescience, humility, beauty, and liealthful- 
ness. The love of truth was said to beat like blood in the veins 
of this philosopher. He Ame as a sable Luther, a thunderbolt 
of reform, among the venerable Magians. The old fire-worship¬ 
ers dated back to a lawgiver of remoter antiquity, also' termed 
“ Zoroasterfrom whom the eastern world obtained much of its 
mystical Zenda Vesta and other writings, setting forth thoughts 
and theories concerning fire and the sun. It is fiot possible, how¬ 
ever, to get from Christian histories anything more than a preju¬ 
dicial report. They look upon every inspired man, ancient or 
modern, not included by the Mosaic or Christian authorities of 
God's category, as a psigpn, hea'then, lie-maker, or infidel,^unwor¬ 
thy of being oven decently mentioned in the chapters of History. 

The great, good God of Zoroaster, Ormiidz, was bciiutiful and 
magnificently circumstanced. His attributes, too, were exalted 
beyond conception. “ Canst thou mcjisiil'e omnipotence ? Canst 
thou conceive ubiquity?—which guidelh the meanest reptile, and 
qiiickeneth the brightest scrai)h; which steeretli the particle of 
dust, and commafldeth the path of the comet?” No mind will 
alRrinatively answer tliese questions. Baal was a" subordinate 
power; so was Azaacd, and Zimatlius, and the invisible divinities 
of sti'ciiins and mountains throughout Assyria, Ch.aldca, and all 
the sublime Orient. The m.ajestical and all-reigning God was 
Ormudz. He was unspcjikably bright, pure, powerful, preserva¬ 
tive, ever-present, and incorruptible. In Persian eosmogony this 
divinity, who.se best emblem is Fire (even Moses saw him in the 
“l/urmw/ bij.sh”), was the chief creator and infinite jireserv<'r. 

But, alas ! like most other gods, he was not absolute in the ex¬ 
ercise of the attribute called “omnipotence.” Light he could not 
create, unless the condition of darh'.css pre-existed ; neither could 
he create daj’s, without permitting the existence and recurrence 
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of nights. Life was capable of incarnation only upon conditions; 
such as matter, primates, passivity, and chemical affinities. Al¬ 
though Onnudz was all jieace, he could not prevent the causes 
which among men generated war. He was all health and con¬ 
tentment himself, but the lesser pot^rs (earth’s children) would 
contract disease, and made rapid advancement in corporeal wretch¬ 
edness. _ Beholding all this, and contemplating with his infinite 
ca})acities the means of escape, Ormudz first resolved to divide the 
physical world; next, to classify the human family into men, good 
and evil; and, liistly, to assign and designate^the Under-world as 
a place of abode and government for that lawlc.<s leader of all 
earthly abomincitions, called “ Ahriman.” 

Ahriman, being provided with a separate empire, became the 
everywhere-acknowledged antagoiiist and equal of Ormudz. The 
operation of these naturally op[)osing 'Supernatural powers, al¬ 
though having the same pure and divine origin, was terrific, by 
means of 'contrasting demonstrations. Thus: Sunshine, beauty, 
growth, harvests, wine, virtue, life, peace, love, grace, prosperity, 
wisdom, iind innumcn-ablc other exceeding good gifts, came down 
"out of the boundlessly-rich bosom of the all-powerful and heavenly 
Ormudz; while! from the bl.ack and wretched Jiingdom of Ahri¬ 
man, from the world of wild forces below all the mountains and 
beneath all the mighty rivers of earth, there came up diseases, 
wretchedness, di.'alh, adversity, vice, murder, war, hate, ignorance, 
and the multitudiuons evils which beset the tortuous path 6f the 
distracted and wandering humanity. Sheep and goats, good and 
evil, virtue and vice, life and death, God and Satan, heaven and 
hell, were thus superstitiously conceived and placed in bold relief 
by the theosophicai disclosures of -the inspired Zoroaster, One 
feels to regret that the Persian reformer did not intelligently see, 
with the author of “ Proverbial Philosophy,” that “sin is an aw¬ 
ful shadow, but it .addeth new glory to the light. Sin is a black 
foil, but it settclh off' the jewelry of heaven,” As delineated by 
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the “ thoughts” and temperament of Zoroaster, the character of 
Ahriman is not unlike tliat of the monster genii portrayed in tlie 
“ Arabian Nights.” lie visjted his nocturnal emissaries and un¬ 
derground agents, somewhat after the manner of volcanic erup¬ 
tions and startling 'catastropfees. If the author of “ Thaoatopsis” 
will pardon the employment of his words in this connection, I will 
appropriate his “ Hurricane,” in part, as descriptive of Ahrimau’s 
visitation to his darlings!— 

“Tliey darken fast; and tlie golden blaze 
Of the sun is quenched in tlie lurid blaze, 

And he sends through the shade a funeral ray 
Of glare that is neither night nor day — 

A beam that touelies with the hues of death 
The clouds above and the earth beneath I 
To the covert ^ides the silent bird. 

While the Hurricane’s distant voice is heard. 

Uplifted among the mountains round. 

And the forests hear and answer the soijfld. 

“ lie is come 1 he, is come 1 Do ye not hear 
His ample robes on the wind unrolled '! 
tiiaiU of ihe air ! we bid thee hail I — 

How his gray skirts toss in the whirling gale ! 

How his huge and writhing arms are bent. 

To clasp the zone of the firmament, 

And fold at length, in their dark embrace, 

Kijom mountain to mountain the visible space! 

And hark to the crashing, long and louil. 

Of the chariot of God in the thunder cloud!” 

All this, and vastly more that might be written with reference 
to the dwetrines' of the East, serves to illustrate the specitilities 
and personal thoughts of the good Zoroiister. ^ Ills rtdigioiis sys¬ 
tem,” says a modern historitin, “has been considered the most 
perfect that was ever devised by unassisted human reason.” ^Vhy 
any Christian should guppose Zoroaster’s mind to have Itiliored 
“ unassisted,” does not appear; but when we call to memory the 
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effect of hereditarj and acquired prejudices, all partklism and 
one-eyed observations are at once e^Iained and excusable. The 
truth is, the theology of the Persian is similar to that of popular 
colleges* viz.: personal devils, literal hells, suffering by fire after 
death, atonements, celebrations, fahh, regeneration, resurrection, a 
day of judgment, and the final adjustment. . These are cardinal 
|ioints and fundamental events in the system of Zoroaster, whose 
raison is deemed unassisted.” Sad enough was it that his pen¬ 
etrations were not wholly independent of prevailing conceptions! 
He was, indeed, too much “ assisted” by his organization and ^ge, as 
Christians have been by their theological ancestors and teachings; 
and the result, in both branches of progress, is, little fruit but 
many thorns—quintillions of thoughts, personal and useless to the 
world, but of idkas the number is alarmingly limited. 

Through the peculiar private conceptions and mystical state¬ 
ments of Zoroaster, however, there flows onward, like a golden 
river of life, an impersonal inspiration. His statement of it vias, 
that in the far-off future ages, a “ day” of trial and justification, 
pvould dawn upon all p.arts of the universe. At the sound of the 
gre.at trumpet, the dead in the earth, in the sea, in the realms of 
wretchedness, together with all abandoned genii, headed by their 
leader Ahi'jnian, would ascend and congregate in the Court of the 
good god, Ormudz. From this moment evil is at an end. Tlie 
dominions of wickedness are transformed into blooming g.ardens. 
Death itself dies! Night is no more, for the Sun-god has pre¬ 
vailed in all places. 'Wildernesses blossom. War smoothes “ his 
wrinkled front,” and the world is regenerated. Ormudz is tri¬ 
umphant ! His pure, incorruptible, unchangeable loye, has at 
last melted its way’into tlie core of Ahriman’s soul, and the most 
evil being is consequently saved “ with an everlasting salvation.” 
All men, all spirits, angels, and seraphs, are redeemed and per¬ 
fectly happy; and there is but one kingdom of Peace and Wis¬ 
dom, and Okmudz is all in all. 
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'Discarding this statement and its institutional surroundings, as 
the beautiful egotisms of tl^g Reformer’s own individuality and 
education, l inwardly look and detect the universal idea. What 
is it? AnswerOvercome evil with good.” To adopt Persian 
or Cliristian thought-crystallizations, respecting this inherent Truth 
or JDKA, would be a violation of one’s own age and temperament. 

To baptize and term the “evil” Satan or Ahriman, and to call the 
“good” God or Ormudz, is weakness ahd imitative folly. But it 
is sublime strength and wisdom to allow the principle, “ Overcome 
evil with good,” to flow up from .within and over all one’s rela¬ 
tions to his fellow-men. Other Ideas there are in the system of 
Zoroaster—cosmological, ethic<al, and spiritual; but no living 
member of our race ever gave the one 'principle such sublime ex¬ 
pression and eternal triumph. Let us, therefore, extend to this 
Persian brother our right hand. Ilis sovereign idka will one 
day be developed in .all spirit, and in all action also ; for all |)rin- 
ciples are innate, and will grow powerful in due season. 

CONFIICIPS, the Chinese law-giver, stands next in the ranldii 
and file of inspired minds. Of this distinguished pei’sonage very 
little is positively known. His rejiortcrs have been prejudiced 
writers. By the penetrsjtions of psycho-clairvoyance—that power 
by which a human being can search the past and measure the 
character of individu.als who once lived and performed on the 
world’s capacious stage—CoNvucins is ap[)rehended ns among 
the first of Oriental teachers. Harmonious by physic.al inherit¬ 
ance, and blest with the crowning glory of a well-balanced s])irlt- 
ual constitution, open tq, the mnndi anima on all sides, susceptible 
to inspirations which conducted sublimest revelations into his in- < 
tellect, he walked and worked amid his countrymen like one hav¬ 
ing authority unassuraed. The vast empire of China was nothing 
to Confucius when compared with a moral princii)le. Tlie mil¬ 
lions, although far from comprehending the purity, simplicity, and 
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Bublknitj of his oral addresses, stood ready at any moment to 
give him the* highest seat of. honor and glory within a people’s 
power to confer. He was their intercessor, a jjower of persuasion 
between them and the unknown gods. 

Confucius taught many things that cdn have application to him¬ 
self only, and to those of his particular dispensation. Doctrines 
of transmigration, so common in tl»e earlier ages of inspiration, 
were mixed up'in his thoughts with many very expansive truths 
in psychological philosophy. My explanation of the prevalence 
of this singular belief is, that,-in the-ancient periods of human 
liistory, almost all inspiration was addressed to the posterior and 
side portions of the head—parts most developed, and therefore 
^most impressible—giving the conviction which pervaded its re¬ 
ceivers wkh all .the mysterious force of inspiration, that the animal 
world is but the human world degraded for purposes of discipline 
and punishment. The universe of devils, consequently, was the 
•dbiting and fighting animal kingdom. Hades was the nightly, Plu¬ 
tonian, Cerberean existence of human beings-r-in the form of 
flies, bats, dragons, scorpions, lizards, mice, frogs, tigers, bears, 
lions, horses, camels, elephants, &c., &c.; and so on, up and down 
the scale, in accordandS with the depravity and magnitude of vices 
felt and crimes committed. 

But Confucius must be visited and studied in the palace of his 
best presentation. "‘Wh&t he taught as a moral or religious phi¬ 
losopher is worthy of all Christendom’s attention. Bead a few of 
his sayings:— 

“The firmament is the most glorious work produced by the 
Great First Cause. 

“ What is called reason is properly an aitribute of Tien, the 
Supreme God. The light which he communicates to men is a 
participation of this reason. What is called reason in Tien iS vir¬ 
tue in man, and when reduced to practice is called justice. 

“To tltink that we have virtue^ is to have very litde of it 
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Wisdom consists in being vei^liumble, as if we were incapable 
.of anything; yet ardent, as if we could do all. 

“ When thou art in |he secret places of thy house, do not say, 
‘ None seeth me,’ for there is an Intelligent Spirit who seeth all. 
The Supreme pierces into the recesses of the heart, as light pen¬ 
etrates into a dai'k room. We must endeavor to be in harmony 
with his light, like a musical instrument perfectly attuned. 

“ Ulankind, overwhelmed with afflictions, seem to doubt of Prov¬ 
idence ; but when the hour of executing his decrees shall come, 
nojie can resist him. He will then show that when he punished 
he was just and good, and that he was never actuated by ven¬ 
geance or hatred. 

“ How vast is the power of spirits! An ocean of invisible In¬ 
telligences surround us everywhere. If you look for them, you 
can not see them. If you listen, you can not hear them. Iden¬ 
tified with the substance of all things, they can not be separated 
from it. _ 

“ He who knows right principles is not equal to him who loves 
them. 

“ There are four rules, according to which a perfect man ought 
to square himself: 

“ 1. He ought to practise, in respect of his father, what he re¬ 
quires from his son. 

“ 2. In the service of the state, he dnght to show the same 

fidelity which he demands of those who are under him. 

% 

“ 3. He must act, in respect of his elder brother, after the same 
manner he would that his younger brother should act toward him¬ 
self. 

“ 4. He ought to behave himself toward his/riends as he de¬ 
sires his friends should carry themselves toward him. 

“ .Mlict not thyself because tholi art not promoted to grandeur 
and public dignities; rather grieve that thou art not, perhaps, 
adorned with those virtues that might render thee worthy of being 
advanced. 
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“The good man employs himself only with virtue, the bad only 
with his riches. Tha first continually thinks upon the good and 
interest of the state; but the last has other cares, he only thinks 
on what concerns himself. 

“ Do unto-another what you would he. should do unto you, and 
do not unto another what you would not should be done unto you. 
Thou only needest this law alone ; it is the foundation and prin¬ 
ciple of all the rest” 

From the under-drift of this man’s written inspirations we ex¬ 
tract the impersonal principle—the crystalline nucleus around 
wliich all his great teachings gladly assembled — viz., that Chau- 
JTY IS Fkaternai. Justice. Equality of favors and equitable 
enjoyments—an equilibrium of rights, duties, and privileges— 
was his effulgent gospel. Boundless charity was his constant 
theme, unrestricted benevolence toward each person in every sta¬ 
tion ; and no emperor of celestial China, however powerful, has 
dared to deny or remain indifferent to Confucius’s doctrines, al¬ 
though every ruler has signally failed to embody and practise 
them. The universally-unheeded Golden Buie, “ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them,” was 
simply natural to t^e spirit of the ancient Confucius. Loving 
one’s friends, and hating one’s enemies, was a barbarous proverb, 
and received no favor from our Chinese moralist. The spirit-land 
warmed his spirit. lie everywhere taught that “the sun rose‘on 
the evil and on the goodthat bountiful blessings were for all, 
and should be equally bestowed on mankind: therefore, that no 
man is justified in returning cvjf for evil, but good only under all 
circumstances and to all humanity. 

But we do not need this man’s personal interpretations. Our 
own is our own. The animating and pivotal idea is common 
property. It is not Jewish, .Tapanese, Chinese, Buddian, nor 
Christian; no worshipper of idols, no stickler for deified chief¬ 
tains, has any exclusive right to the principle; beeaus0 no Idea 
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can be originated, being an inherent attribute of immortal Spirit. 
But the “ thoughts,” the theories, the institutions, the by-laws, and 
regulations, creeds, and despotisms, by which we find the principle 
surrounded; such is the person’s property. “Fraternal Justice,” 
the golden rule of equality or charity, was the Idea of Confucius. 
Millions of other good sayings emanated from his uncivilized (?) 
and barbarian soul; but the greatest of all, the pivot upon which 
all the other excellences balanced and revolved, was this golden 
shaft with its diamond point, the idea of Justice to the neighbor at 
whatever cost. Great God, we thank thee for- Confucius! The 
sunlight of thy eternal Spirit didst shine through him upon the Mon¬ 
golians, upon their golden fleece of silk every year, upon the vast 
tields of butterflies and flowers, upon the flowing rivers of every 
clime in the East; wherefore do we extend, all the way over the 
spanning ages, our heart-warmed right hand to Confucius, and 
hail him with the celestial title of “ brother.” Thereby do we 
acknowledge, on bended knees, thy Fatherhood as equal to our 
Mother; from whom we derived fi-aternal aflection universal, and 
tlius “ the Brotherhood of Man.” 

PYTHAGORAS, of the sacred Samos, Tjas formed by love and 
the spirit of beauty. Not long after Confucius, this inspirational 
person became the greatest among living men. We speed over 
the long stretch of ages, twenty-three hundred and eighty-three 
years, to where this divine genius first prSssed the ground — five 
hundred and twenty-four years before the commencement of the 
Christian era. 

Tejpperamental specialities are,_in this person, far more con¬ 
genial. What sublime stability of character, and suavity, and 
strength, and healthfulness, and simplicity, and profundity ! How 
I Iqve to attend this man’s educational classes! His knowledge 
of the Chaldeans, Hindoos, and of the Magian doctrines of Persia, 
does Hot dilute his private inspirations. The ancient songs of 
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gods fail in description of Pytliagoras. Ilis great earnest pi-o- 
phetic eyes “ dismounted the highest star.” Earth, Air, Fire, and 
Water — he was master of these elements, lie saw deeper 
knew more than they, and so revealed their best secrets. With 
what religious veneration does each philosophical student gaze 
upon his master. But the master enslaves no mind. What di¬ 
vine friendship! The teacher is unselfishly lost in celestial Truth, 
which, by being comnvmicated to the disciple, delivers him over 
to the lai’gest liberty. No frowning dogmatism is known in the 
school of Pythagoras. Each mind is graciously hitroduced-to 
itself, whereupon the divine usher departs for a walk. 

Ideas within ideas, wheels within wheels, heart within heart! 
Something of Assyrian discovery is here, of the Egyptians here 
is something; and I behold in Pytliagoras the first great eclectic 
philosopher on earth. He was too vast for Samos, too universal 
for patriotism, too truthful for selfish promotions, too large for any 
one age, too full for any isolated birth, and was too wise for a 
circuinsci'ibcd origin. The blood of whole epochs beat like truth 
in his veins ; and, swayed intellectually by this feeling, he gave 
systematic thought and statement to his “ Pre-existence.” Would 
that he had be.en profounder and more philosophical in his anal¬ 
ysis. But why complain? Pythagoras was a master in synthesis, 
lie gathered largely, and appropriated gracefully. Metempsy¬ 
chosis, or the science of pre-existence, was to his spirit what a 
cradle is to an infant. lie was coptained by it, and dreamily 
soothed, but not inflated and flattered. His followers alTirmed of 
him a divine origin ; that a certain celestial love-spirit, one of the 
gods supernaturally joining with the terrestrial mother, produced 
this golden-haired worker of moral miracles. But the philosopher 
of himself affirmed, and conscientiously believed, that he could 
remember for certain that he was the son of Mercury, and that he 
was known as ACtholHlcs in the first incarnation; subsequently, 
in another appearance, he thought that he was Euphorbus, and 
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was killed at the siege of Troy; next, by a third incarnation, he 
became Hermortimus, at which time, as he supposed he could 
easily recollect, he entered the Temple of Apollo; then he was 
reproduced in the form of a fisherman named Delos; lastly, he 
was no other than the many-minded Pythagoras. 

Let us graciously pardon the reminiscences and other person¬ 
alities of this idealist, excuse the eccentricities of his synthesis, 
mid dive beneath to the impersonal principle. He had the jiower 
of psycho-intuition, as I perceive, and the self-intelligent attribute 
of Iftiowiiig nyire than a world of books could impart. But, 
although this power was adequate and available in a thousand 
directions toward the surface of his existence, the faculty failed 
when put to the test of self-examination .and deliverance. The 
logician was psychological and truthful in general, until his own 
experhmee became the problem ; then the error and defeat were 
only in conception and statement; for is it not true, that, by 
inberltanee, a single human spirit is .an abridged edition of the 
entire universe? We have worked at this question, .and our 
answer is delivered — namely, that each contains, in focal concen¬ 
tration, the attributes of all. In Ideas, it will be remembered, 
there is neither loss nor gain, time nor space, ignorance nor pro- 
griission; consequently, when one human being comes to realize 
the unutterable opulence of Ins spirit, and gives revelations there¬ 
from to others equally wealthy, but who yet remain unconscious, 
the receivers feci a congminl response up-gushing from the 
rece.sses of their long-silent minds. But the revelator, as in the 
ease of Jesu.s, may fail in self-investigation; the solution of his 
own experience falling amazingly short of the wisdom evolved at 
other points. So with Pythagoras, as I measure him; he dropped 
into superstition, hy thoVghfs, at the moment when self-solution 
■was attempted. llis idea of metem])sychosis, then, ivas simply 
the intuition of the impersonal and nbi(putous nature of inter-intel¬ 
ligent principles; of which all sriitiT is essentially constituted 
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As a religious teaclicrj the eclectic Samonian was subsequently 
influential. Upon this .branch of human concern, his thoughts 
were many, incorruptible, but Oriental in statement and adhj)ta- 
tation. His wisdom was pleasant, and his yays peaceful, to this 
extent, viz.: « War should be made only against five things; 1, 
Disease of the body ; 2, Ignorance of mind ; 3, Passions of the 
heart; 4, Sedition of cities; 5, Discord of families.” Hut we must 
contemplate his cosmological revealnicnts, in order to obtain a 
glimpse of his central idka ; for we have not yet seen more 
than its auroral glimmerings and corruscations. Deliv^ji-ing 
' himself of thoughts and systematic conceptions olf creation, he 
said: “ The universe is a divine harp. It was made in imita¬ 
tion of the lyre. The celestial s[)heres are musical in their 
motions; they emit melodious sounds as they roll through the 
abyss.” Ilerc!, therefore, is the Pythagorean idua — to wit, the 
Divinity of Harmony ! In accordance therewith, all his dis¬ 
ciples were educated in music. The last sound at night was 
imi.-ie, and music was the first sound in the early morn. Harmoify 
of body and harmony of m^d, therefore, was the logical prescrip¬ 
tion. We reject the “ waj's'and meansthe thoughts, as a whole, 
also, and almost all the diverse conceptions of Pythagoras; but 
till' the IDEA we experience perfect sympathy, shout Amen! a thou- 
.-and times, and .welcome the stranger heartily as our “ Brother.” 
His organization was mo>\, filled to express the idea that “ Har¬ 
mony is univer.-ajland ibr this exjiression he will be immortally 
enshrined and throned in the Pantheon of humanity. 

S0CIl.4TKSj the man who 'miirkcted his best thonght.Sj was 
inlluenced by one central insiiiration. Traditional history is 
overflowing with anecdotes of this plain personage. Go back over 
the mystical river of Time, and you will stop at the birth of this 
opulent spirit, twenty-three hundred and twenty-nine years ago, 
or four hundred and seventy years prior to the Christian dispen- 
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salion. A wondrously-endo^'cd intelligence ! The morning stars 
dim their, golden glory, and tliey sing a new song, in the pr(;seneo 
of this human sun. What jne(a|)lysical scope it was that could 
penetrate the meaning and extent of impalpable principles 1 
Grecian philosophy was spiritualized by Socrates; and yet, so 
great was he, that “the common people heard him gladly;” for 
his language .and illustrations, of mighty .and sublime. Truths, were 
attractively siinjdc and comprehensible. 

It would be profitable to attend the oral addresses, the market- 
jdace sermons, of this ancient brother; but our object, in this 
chapter, does ifbt demand that we should give audience. Allusion 
has been made to this man’s timiglits in other volumes. Of the 
Supreme Intelligence, he affirmed propositions and elabonately 
discoursed the same as I’r.ahnia, as lludda, as Zoroaster, as hloses, 
as .Jesus, and many others of antiquity, viz.: a personal Being .as 
Creator and Preserver; the author of all truth, virtue, and good- 
ne.ss. IBs views of death were cheerful and jdiilosophic; and 
did not, in .substance, differ from beliefs among tlie intelligent. 
But we .seek his chief jwineiple; the idk.v ; th.at for which all his 
thoughts .and eonvers.ations yielded eon.stant service. Here it is: 
“ Goodnus.s is tub only IIaitinuss.” 

iSiqireme virtue! Integrity, regardle.ss of circum.stances, w.as 
his gospel. Ilapjtiness is an effect, of which goodness is the only 
po.ssiblc c.ause. The pos.sibility of happine.ss without virtue 
(goodness) was stoutly denied by Socrates. Sophistical reasoners 
could not bc.ar the blaze of his logic; .all the burnished mirror.s of 
his mind he focidizcd upon their craftiness. By the strength of 
hi.s satire, the depth of his irony, the palp.ability of hi.s alfli’m:i- 
tions, and the elevation of his princl[)les, the sophistry of accom- 
idishcd logicians and wealthy sensu.alists in Greece was swept 
from the field of controversy. Envy, in.alioe, treachery, misrepre¬ 
sentation—“lying,” in short — di.slocated this m.an’s position with 
the people’s appreciation. Martyrdom — crucifixion — death — 
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'apotheosis — followed each other in Vapid succession. His crime 
was, “ too far in advance of- popular prejudices — too free from 
superstition to suit the polytheists — too much truth, in a word, to 
meet the conscious wants of his day and audience.” Glorious 
nionotlieist, truly inspired deist as he was, with the sovereign 
princi|)le, “Happiness comes of Goodness only.” Accept our 
grateful offeriiig, 0 Socrates ! Wc plant thee upon the pedestal 
of Rki'oum. Against the vast background of Oriental ignorance, 
black as Plutonian perdition, we contemplate thy personal work, 
tiiy thoughts, thy debates, and robust sentiments; but most of all, 
divested of specialities tuul clustering expressions, we behold, and, 
by intuition-, accept your central luHA. "Welcome, llrother, to the 
vast temple of human progress. 

PLATO, the interiorly-inspired mind, comes next upon the 
sttige, four hundred and twenty-eight years anterior to Jesus, or 
twenty-two hundred and eight 3 --seven years ago. It is, perhaps, 
impossible to write any new thing of this royal Prince of Princi- 
j)les. My acquaintance with him is but just born, as it were 
yesterday ; yet I have a world of revelations. In tliis personage 
I find new complications of translatable thought. His mysticism 
and over-folding vagari(!s no longer afflict my judgment. Iletison 
was adequate to transcribe Plato’s transcendentalisms only after 
it had probed the master’s multitudinous idiosyncraeies, and so 
reached the “key” to his every private room, the central idea, 
to which all his profusion of intellectu.al wealth bows, as a mighty 
coiuiueror kneels before the throne of some mightier power. 

Plato’s pure thouglit and systematic writings betray unutterable 
fullness tind scholarship. But how obscure and how painfully 
per[.lexing his propositions until you detect the dominant princi¬ 
ple. If I were permitted fully to express ray impression of Plato’s 
secret Idea, I would sa}-, “ All things came from inwaid fountains 
of Causation.” .In other words, “ Forms are incarnations of intel- 
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ligent Forces.” Ideas, intelligent principles, antedate all itiani* 
festations. Matter follows the lead of invisible causes, which are, 
■per' se ct inter se, self-conscious and divine in quality. In his 
ethnological and cosmological revelations, as in every metaphysical 
theme like that of spirit and immortality, this erudite Prince of 
(Irecian Philosophers sets forth the pivotal inspiration of his 
soul. 

What living mind can decline this proposition ? Not one ! I 
care not whether he be wise or foolish, intuitive or merely logical 
— whetlfer German, English, French, Italian, Mexican, or Amer¬ 
ican— the integral elements of .spirit wilt ever respond to their 
inherent ideas, no matter when uttered, in what connection, or by 
whom. Anaxagoras, five hundred years before the Christian 
era, anticipated the popular theology, by proclaiming the active 
agency of an individual God in the creation of all things. Within 
the misshapen drapery, or behind this mask of phraseology, we 
perceive the Platonic Idea — the archetypal existence of Divine 
forces. “ God is before all things,” said the Apostle to the gen¬ 
tiles, “and in Him all things consist.” Plato and Paul taught 
the same doctrine, in very dissimilar terms; the first as a p.sycho- 
jihilosopher, the latter as a religibnist of the zealous and sacrificial 
school. 

The spiritual origin of all things w.as uppermost in all Plato’s 
thoughts. This doctrine, when jinssentod, w.as .ambiguity it.self; 
yet, as it seems to me, nothing in the universp is less obscure, 
.lust before me is a full-blossomed tree — wondrous appearance! 
Whence this rosy phenomenon ? WBat do these flowers signify ? 
A million things, perhaps; but one thing certain, they portend 
fniit. A few brief weeks, then, and these flowers will have been 
displaced by the effects and bodies they signify. Begin with this 
fruition, therefore, and inductively with Bacon the English philos¬ 
opher, trace effect to cause, doivn, within, under, out of sight, 
beyond chemistry, finer than love, sublimer than poetry, holier 
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than ibe spoken word of Wisdom, to the core of the visible tree. 
Then you Platouize — the fruit takes you to flowers and buds; 
buds refe'r you back to blossoms and leaves; leaves, to twigs 
and boughs; boughs, to limbs and branches from the ^main 
column; the trunk and body, to the sprangling roots beneath the 
soil; the roots, to the envelopment of the seed; the seed, td^its 
engermed forces invisibly; and these im[)regnated fin-ees, within 
the germ or cell, refer to — what, O reader ? O Platonic rea- 
soner, whither goest thou ? The pink-robed tree is no mystery ? 
Neither is Plato, nor I, nor the air we breathe ; hit. the phenom¬ 
enon, so simple and unambiguous, is at core a spirit! An idka 
is within the delicate forces which clothe the minute atoms of 
the germ. The growth of this tree is not zig-ziig, hap-hazard, 
idiotic, and accidental. It is as |)liilosphical as Plato was, at every 
stage of its development — its gradual, unspasmodic, symmetrical 
incoming and forth-putting — how wisely obediimt and spiritually 
graceful! Why does it not turn coquette, or capricious with the- 
indwelling ethers of chaos, or alter the style of its life, and bring 
out fruit diflermit from the germ-idea? Because, simply, as Plato 
affirmed, the form is subject to the intelligent Force; the divine, 
pre-existent Idka is master of* ceremonies at every feast of 
material manifestation. 

Planting himself intuitionally and intelligently upon this cen- 
lri\I principle, Plato could always talk sublimely and reason pro¬ 
foundly. Gracefulness and dignified youth ever attended upon 
him, like the gods of Samos or of Grecian skies, and his pupils 
were sanctified and saved by the angel of his presence. - He was 
Socrates over again, with a strong infusion of the divine Pythag¬ 
oras, and no man was ever so nearly every other man. Stand¬ 
ing at the spiritual centre, like Josej)li’s middle sheaf of wheat, 
how could he do otherwise than touch the surface at nearly all 
points ? His mind grasped tlie divine “ key ” to infinite treasures 
of thought. Wliat wonder that the best scholars, now living, find a 
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jH.'is/(!r In Pinto? They arc outward and inductive; while he 
was deductive and inferior. His was a p'eat woraan-spii'it in flie 
flower of Humanity, attracting and ajipropriating tlie fTirtilizing 
pollen from tlie masculine slaniens, which stood Tip so high and 
proud around liiin. All the ])hyslcal universe was less than jiis 
iiii^^ because it apperceived the iDKA-germinal-principle at the 
heart of matter. When Plalo told it fable it fortliwith became a 
visible reality, yet every known reality be tran.sformed into fable; 
tliat is, into new relations wbicli put forth fresh leaves of beauty 
iiiul significance. Plato related that Gyges, of the Sydian race, 
wore a ring; the stone ol'which, when turned toward him, ren¬ 
dered him invisible, so that he had the advantage of seeing 
others without being seen himself; and that, by means of this 
ring, with the concurrence of the Sydian queen, he deprived 
Caudaules of his wife and throne. Homer, Hesiod, Herodotus, 
and other historians, told this fable .as q literal truth. But only 
I’lato, with his ccntr.al Idka of spiritual insight and force, saw 
that the ring signified that C4yges used all the tricks tind strata¬ 
gems, which the world calls refined and subtle policy, which pen¬ 
etrated the secrets of others without revealing the motives and 
objects that lurked behind his conduct. 

Pliito was, organizationally, a Greek, however, and had the 
temperamental specialities of that age. and peoide. His individu- 
alisms are doubtless inli;resting to the lover of jirivate interpreta¬ 
tion,s. What he thought of the “New Bepublie” is of little 
value. High walls are built between ruler and tbe ruled, be¬ 
tween the wise and the thoughtless,'and other anti-republican 
theories are given as verities that can be of no earthly scn vice, 
(ixeept to Plato himself. To him they were as essential as han¬ 
dles to hoes or tongues to wagons. With your particular per¬ 
sonal apprehensions of princijdes, Oh, Plato! wo will have, per- 
hap.s, very little or nothing to do; .your diver.-al slatemenls are 
beautiful, it. is true, and your phraseology is as sweet and pure its 
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eekftia) fioirers; bui tre recelre jwr, mbJm,w .wJ/vJace o/ 
Grecian teachers! for the imiiersonah'tf and eternity of your 
chief Idka : that***?// things came from spiritual fountains of 
self-conscious causation.” Tlic Pantlieon of liumnn progress is 
oj^n to lh<,“e, hroflicT! enter, and receive the admiration and 
gratitude of the world. 

AlRlSTOTLEy forty-four years after Plato, or twenty-two hun¬ 
dred and forty-three years from present date, comes upon tlie 
platform as next in order. At the very commencement let it he 
said of this so-called ‘ philosopher, that my impressions are singii-. 
larly unpleasant. Perhajis no ancient mind of ^rcat knowledge 
and intellectual indu.stry was more intensely conscious of himself 
as a teacher. Some persons deem this feeling inseparable from 
genius. [I do not.] Aristotle resolved upon two ends, viz: 

“ totality ” and “ infallihility.” lie set out with the intense 
ambition of comprehending the loholc of created phenomena; 
and, in addition, to give an infdliblc explanation of them; so 
that from his postulates and amplifications there could be no pos¬ 
sible variation with truth. My repellant impressions of this per¬ 
sonage flow from a natural-born dislike of this intense self-impor¬ 
tance, which I find in the intellectual constitution of this really 
great philosopher. 

Aristotle taught substantially the hennetrical doctrines of force 
and substance. The connection, subtle" and etherial, between 
elements and bodies, was, in his theory, considered the effect of 
spontaneous sympathy. Moisture and the elements (or forces) 
meeting and reciprocating, residted in the formation of animate 
forms. Life and animation, everywhere represented by genera¬ 
tion and prolifieation, effectuated from this moisture and these 
elements. Alchemy was a strong ingredient of .this philosophy. 
'J'he soils-and metals and salts formed the foundation walls, while 
the edifice, came from the operaiion of subtler principles inherent' 
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with file pondembJc.^. Into the bleak, wide wotJd, in quaintly 
wrought expressions, this writer sent forth his profundities. The 
adamttiitine walls of ignorance he brok4 against like a furious 
billow from the ocean of thought; and he filled with awe and 
adraimtion thousands who came from afar to study in his temple 
orttnowledgo. In .science, he wa.s truly a wise systematizer and 
a delighlful expounder. lie wrote well on ethical questions, was 
exemplary in his private lifq, and had great induepce upon legis¬ 
lative minds. 

Absolute truthfulness, however, was his positive determination. 
Infallibility was his burning pride. Ills positiveness and dogma¬ 
tism, consequently, were remarkable ; so much was this true, that 
his disciples obtained the belief that progression or variation, out¬ 
side "of the Aristotlean system, was absolutely impossible, nay, 
absurd. They said, “He has so written,” or “so taught us,” 
and his pupils, therefore, merely labpred to comprehend their 
master, and not to differ, but to inculcdte his thoughts and en¬ 
force his principles. On the other hand, the pupils of Pythago¬ 
ras were lifted to the golden realm of boundless freedom. They 
were compelled by the eclectic generalizations of the master to 
be large-minded and wisely-ind'ependent. Aristotle entrapped 
and enslaved every student in his academy. He insisted, with 
overbearing positiveness, upon the exact and immutable truthful¬ 
ness of his statements. His dogmatic affirmations exceeded those 
of every other individualized teacher of philosophy. And I refer 
to this because it was, notwithstanding his multitudinous writings 
and teachings, his central or predominating Idea. 

Some may not consider infallibility if mind an “ ideabut, 
upon due reflection, I think it will be so received. [I refer the 
reader to first section, in this volume, entitled “ A Truthful Mind,” 
for further confirmatory remarks.] Bosivell’s well-read Life of 
Johnson contains the doctor’s ojiinion on this head. He gave a 
very earnest recommendation of what he h-mself practised with 
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the utmost conscientiousness: “I mean,” says the biographer, “a 
strict attention to truth, even iii the most minute particulars.” 
Accustom your children constantly to this : “ if a thing happened 
at one window, and they, when relating it, say that it hn])pcncd 
at another, do not let it pass, but instantly check them—for you 
do not know where deviation from truth will end.” Our lively 
hostess, whose fancy was impatient of the rein, fidgeted at this, 
and ventured^ to .say, “ Nay, this is_too much. If Mr. Johnson 
should forbid me to drink tea, I would comply, as I should feel 
the restraint only twice ad;iy; hut little variations in narrative 
must happen a thou.'^and times a day, if one is not perpetually 
watching.” “ Well, madam,” Johnson rejdicd, “ and you ought 
to be perpetually watching. It is more from carelessness about 
truth than from intentional lying, that there is so much •fid.'ie- 
hood in the world.” In his review of Dr. Warton’s cs.«ay on the 
writings and genius of Pope, Johnson says: “ Nothing but expe¬ 
rience could evince the ’frequency of false information, or enable 
any man to conceive that so many groundless reports should be 
propagated, ais every m.an of cmiueuce m.ay hear of himself. 
Some relate what fiSey think as what they know; some men of 
confused memories and habitual inaccuracy, ascribe tp one man 
what belongs to another; and some talk on without thought or 
care.” Had Johnson lived to read “what Sir John Hawkins and 
Mrs. Pioggi had related concerning himself,” s.ays Boswell, “ how 
much would he have found his observation illustrated. He was 
indeed, so much impressed w'ith the prevalence of falsehood, vol¬ 
untary or unintentional, that I never knew any person who, upon 
hearing an extraordinary circumstance told, discovered more of 
the incredalas odi. He would say, with a significant look and 
deci.sive tone, ‘It is not so. Do not tell this again.’ He incul¬ 
cated upon all hi.s friends the import.ancc of perpetual vigilance 
against the slighte.st degrees of falsehood ; the effect of which, as 
Sir .Joshua Reynolds observed to me, has been, that all who were 
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of his school are distinguished for a love of the truth and accu¬ 
racy, which they would not have possessed, in the same degree, 
if they had not been acquainted with Johnson.” 

AVitli Arislollc, this love of truth and accuracy was exnrcis(al 
mainly in tire direction of doctrinal poslulatcs. Ilis conception 
of a teacher was embraced by the word “ infallibility.” To ques¬ 
tion his positions, and to seek to invalidate principles assumed by 
him as absolute truth, was to insult the teacher’s majestic prerog¬ 
ative. But who does not perceive that, within this egotistical 
garb and imperative application, there is a great Tdka sublimely 
llowing? It is, brielly, the desire to be in statement —what the 
spirit is in fact — “ absolutely infallible.” The impersonal princi¬ 
ple is associated, in top many instances, with the private ambition 
of a teacher or chieftain; in which case, the followers became 
mere slaves of specialities, o[)inions, and institutions, and possess 
only the zeal of partisans and defenders of the blocked-out and 
infallible creed. ' But, so far as one’s seM-hood is involved, it is 
of the holiest importance that the 1]>i;a of Aristotle^ “ absolute 
truthfulness,” should be the sole elfort and perpetual prayer. In 
this light, repelling his personal dogmatisms and thoughts, we 
behold and wcleome another “ brother ” in our Pantheon. 

EPICURUS, who appeared two thousand two hundred and one 
years ago, or three hundred and forty-two years before the t'hris- 
tiah Era, is the next chronologically to demand an audience. 
This man’s teachings are carelessly and culpably confounded by 
the -Christian world with those of sensualists and gluttons. A 
gormand at the table, and one who indulges unrestrained by his 
animal passions, is frequently termed “an epicure;” than which 
no falsehood is more ignorant and shameful. The truth is, the 
world is indebted to this philosopher for some of its siildiniest 
lessons. He taught “teraperanee hi all things,” and .urged the 
finest love of truth and virtue. His eosnudngical revelations 
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may be found in the majestic flow of the epic by the talented 
Lucretius, in which the “ fortuitous concourse of atoms ” is pre¬ 
sented with much strength and plausibility. 

Epicurus was what I should term an enthusiast; yet he was 
neither chilled by skepticism nor fevered by fanaticism. And unto 
many just such enthusiasts the world is deeply indebted for its 
every great enterprise and success. History’s every alcove and 
niche is occupied with the image of some person, lit up by the 
divine inspiration that flowed like a silvery pool about the conse¬ 
crated soul. Upon the earnest and spiritual mind of Epicurus, 
the jthcnomcnal world was permitted to make its own transhi- 
tions. He did neither close out its attractions like a skeptic, nor 
allow its allurements to consume him like a fanatic. With what 
unfaltering zeal did he study the divine laws, which, obeyed, 
yield the blessed repose of the righteous! 

The first and last necessity is eating. The animated world is 
unceasingly eating and digesting itself. Non*e could see this 
truth clearly but our enthusiast; who, discovering the unexcep- 
tionablen(\ss the natural law, proceeded to the work of ada])lu- 
tion. Ocean, lakef sfreandet, was separately interrogated. How 
much delicious food do you contain ? What are your prepara¬ 
tions? When should man partake? In like manner, did the 
enthusiast peregrinate through Nature’s empire, fixing his chemi 
cal eye upon jilant, and shrub, and berry, and vine — asking 
every creeping thing, and the animal creation, also, “ What can 
you do for man ?” And such truths as the angels sent 1 Sea, 
earth, and air, were overflowing and heavily-ladened with count¬ 
less‘means of hajipiness. “The whole was a cupboard of food or 
cabinet of pleasure.” Life must not be sacrificed by man, for 
thereby would he defeat the end sought. Man’s fine love of life^. 
must save him from taking life. In the world of fruit, berries, 
vines, flowers, herbs, grains, grasses, could be found all proper 
food for “ bodily ease and mental tranquillity.” Behold the en 
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tliu^iast! classifying man’s senses to be gratified at the table. 
All dishes must be beautifully prejjared and disposed to woo and 
win the sense of sight; the tissernbled articles must give off odors 
harmoniously blended, to delight and cultivate the sense of smell; 
and each substance must balance with every other in point of 
I'lavor to meet the natural demands of taste; otherwise, the en¬ 
tertainment is shorn of its virtue to bless and tranquilize the 
soul. Nutrition is left to the bodily genius, for from one sub¬ 
stance twenty dtfTerently constituted men will (without any 
knowledge of organic chemistry) extract as many different quali¬ 
ties of nourishment. As, for examph', ten prisoners led for years 
on potatoes, bread, and water, will obtain out of siudi diet the ne¬ 
cessary properties to maintain every po.ssjble shade of hair, eyes, 
skin, temperament, feeling, and thought! llimci!, our eating en¬ 
thusiast did not probe the infallible chendstries of the visceral 
enq)ire. His inspiration was to revefil objects, odors, flavors, 
pleasures; and thereby elevate man above the brute world in all, 
even the least, demands of his organism. 

But, lo! the fanatic in eating appears! Miserably hot with 
gluttoitpus debauchery. He has feasted ujjSli a ftousand deaths. 
Belshazzar’s court fed on fish of every tyjie, birds of every flight, 
brutes of every clime, and added thereto each finer luxury known 
in the catalogue of the temperate Epicurus. 'I'lie fanatical Nero 
concerted ridiculous excesses of i)rofligacy with articles of food, so 
multitudinous and extravagant, that a thousand families were, for 
three days, well-nigh famishing. 'rhe*Greek nobility and [)ct 
exclusives were all fanatical in matters pertaining to diet. They 
allowed themselves to know no bounds to bodily indulgence. 
Pictures, music, and dancing—in all hot countries or with fanat¬ 
ical natures—were blended barbarously with feasting the j)liyHi- 
eal desire for nourishment. “ Bodily ease and mental tranquillity” 
are luxuries unknotvn to the fanatics. They overlotul and burn 
vvith disease—when. 
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Behold the bkcptics! A shivering group of acid ghouls at their 
scanty board, eating the coarsest, crudest, meanest stuff; not be¬ 
cause of poverty in purse, remerabci-; but because of a sour con- 
l('inptnotisncss toward tliosc wlio have, pcrhajis overdone the pleas¬ 
ures of alimentation. The skeptics liave studied chemistry. The 
mark of utilitarian nutrition is fixed : Bread, milk, bran, tuniips, 
onions, jiotatoes, ap 2 )les, yield so much starcli, so much sugar, so 
much nitiogcui, so much nutriment. Enough ! To'live is the 
of eating; not to bo jifeased and made better nfitb^objecls, odors, 
tlavors. Therefore, welcome a few articles of food in violation of 
every fine .smisibility. Stuff in anil masticate the eriidcst forms 
of eatables — bad-cooking, bad-looking, bad-smelling, bad-tasting, 
and worse-feeling—doivu with them hastily; and then, between 
your headaches and gastric .«i)asms, iiride } ourself upon virtues 
and tem|)erance not jiosscssed by any' student in the gastronomic 
^school of I'lpienrus! Let it be iieriietiially remembered to the • 
credit of this apostle of alimentation and vitativeiiess with temper¬ 
ance, that, in his religious system, eating was a “sacramental” 
process, and not it iihysieal indulgence merely', as the ignorant 
allege. 

Hence, Epicurus shall have our fraternal adininjtion, for his 
genius not only, but for his central tiinA so jmro and beautiful, 
that “temperance in all things” giveth into man’s iiosscssion the 
whole universe, whereby his soul is saved and not lost. The 
healthy' soul enjoyeth all things. “ Bodily ease and mental traii- 
(piillity” is the effect of Tlie iiractised gospel of our inspired en¬ 
thusiast. 


JESeSj eighteen liiindrcd and fifly-ninc years ago, or four hun¬ 
dred and twenty' years after Plato, comes next in order. So much 
has been preached, written, and published, concerning this spirit¬ 
ual iicrsonage, that there is hardly another syllable remaining to 
be added. The slender-bodied, the constitutionally sensitive and 
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desponding,.the endlessly imaginative and truly devout, with the 
imbalanced temperament and susceptible of brain—those, in short, 
. who, noffeeling well in their, interior natures, consciously “ need 
a physician” to think and heal for them—such have-disoerned 
what they deem rao.st infallible internal evidence that Jksus is 
wholly what the most extravagant teacher of pulpit theology 
claims. Unlike Pythagoras, this master does not (if the expo. i- 
tions of orthodox’’miuisters—his modern pupils—arc reliable 
wlcrpvctatioiis) lei^e any perfectly safe liberty to the individual. 
The intensity and interiorify of the student’s admiration and ado- 
ratioH of the Teacher, do away with every shred of individual 
and self-helping progress.' In fact, the school of Jesus does not 
admit ol' moral freedom except with enormous risks and appre¬ 
hensions of endless mischief. You aie made of necessity to real¬ 
ize a spiritual boundary to j our “ free agency.” Jklieve, or be 
damned, is the fatal word to tlie con.'lernated nations; and tlus va¬ 
rious degrees of your heljdes.sness, interior worlhle.ssncss, glow¬ 
ing wiekednness, and dazzling rtibelliousncss, remain to you as the 
symptoms of your disease, dmnonstrating the vital need of this 
particular physician, to the exclusion and discou^gement of all 
other tciicheri^iind stiviours of men. 

Partisiinism is natural to partiallsts. The cficct is philosophi¬ 
cally related to its eau.se; but I do not admire it on that score: 
we simply admit the relationship, and deplore it. The great- 
minded'receivers of Ilrtihraa, as the sole creator and preserver, 
did not, in the stupendous heights of their superstition, exceed the 
Christian devotee in the way of jiartialistic manifestations. Tlie 
venerable and reverential llindoo.s lifted up their holy hands and 
voices in terms of unmeasured eulogy and gratitude. lie teas so 
good, so tncrcifnl, so just, so all-poiecrfid, and. surpassiiiyJi/ beauti¬ 
ful; and, in tin? ceascl<‘ssne.ss and grandeur of his bountiful llow- 
ings'fbrth, how conde.sccndingly and affectionately' did he vouch¬ 
safe the incarnation of Ki-i.-hna! This jjart of^hc divine consti- 
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tution made, or was to make, more than one advpnt to man. He 
was finally to come on a i)alo liorse, bringing the jurisprudential 
keys to every human grave or living breast, and “settle” the 
alT'aws of the entire world. The Buddists did not mu^ improve 
upon their predecessors and sontemporaries in this particular. 
Tlie same one-eyed conteraplatiqps, the demisemiquaveral eulo¬ 
gies, the unreasoning pronunciations of merit and mercifulness, 
were chanu-tcristic of Buddists also. Passing rapidly over Con¬ 
fucius, and Pythagoras, and Zoroaster—wln^c respective follow¬ 
ers Indulged in similar extravagances of eulogy and worship—let 
us come to the school of .lusos, and listen to clerical enunciations 
and eulogies ui)on the Master. 

One noble-huill and imaginative scholar in this school, speaking 
of .lesus, says: “The teaching of the New Testament is, that this 
priticely and divine Being, who is lifted up to an inconceivable 
height of excellence, from wliich all things that are noble and 
good did proceed, epitomizes in himself all those qualities which, 
in fragmentary and scattered states among rare and great souls, 
on earth, excite oar most enthusiastic admiration. He who unites 
in himself all these, is One that, of his own fiature and choice, is 
perpetually beholding us with such intimate tendejness and emo¬ 
tion, that our own life is, as it were, re-written, re-registered in 
his own sympathetic feeling. 

“When the French government,” continues this eloquent eulo¬ 
gist with a good digestion, “ took steps to adorn the Academy of 
Design in Paris, they gave to Delaroche llie painting of that pic¬ 
ture which has now become world-renowned, called ‘The Ilerni- 
cycle,’ in which, in some seventy or eighty figures, he grouped 
aroHinl an imaginary Art Tribunal all the architects, sculptoi s, 
engravers, and painters, both of the ancient and modern world. 
Now, imagine a larger court than this, and that in some vast area 
you had gathered together all the great souls that have adorned 
human life, and*made the world rich from the beginning—all 
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’ great thinkers j all great legislators, commencing with the greatest, 
Moseg; all great poets, who stand next to the legislators, as or- 
dcrers of the people’s light; all great dijdomatists; all great phi- 
losophers; all men who have had a deep insight into Natwe; all 
men of great bounty, and benewlence, and liberalityall men of 
princely w'ealth; all men eminent as artists ; all noted scholars ; 
all men, of every age and class, who have risen so high, that their 
names have come down to us in history—imagine that you had 
gathered together such an assembly of men, apd that each one 
was full of exquisite consciousness and susceptibility, as regards 
the speciality in which he excelled, so that IMichael Angelo had a 
full consciousness of all those wonderful combinations-which popu¬ 
lated his mind; so that Raidi.ael had a full consciousness of all 
those sweet and exquisite conceptions which presented themselves 
to his interior vision; so that all that ^lurillo saw, .and all that 
Claude fancied, and all that every other artist who had become 
eminent had ever conceived, should stand forth in them with ex¬ 
quisite living sensibility — imagine thiit you had g.athered such an 
assembly, and then bring down, from the highest point of heaven, 
THIS CliniST, amjftet him stand in the crowd, in which arc found 
all the gretik men of every age and nation, and let one after an¬ 
other go and speak to him, each ol‘ the thimj which is most to him ; 
and, one by one, as they sj)eak to him, h't them find that all of 
thought which they possess is his thought, th.at all of conception 
which they have is his conception, that all pf sensibility and taste 
which they are conscious belong to their being are his sensibility 
and taste; let them find that hq is familiar with everything in 
which they have stood pre-eminent; let the poet find th.at, as coin- 
pared with Christ, he is a pt;pttling child; let the sculptor find 
that, as compared with Christ, he is but an unbegun artist; let the 
orator find that his words, in comparison with those of Christ, fall 
paral) zed upon his lips—and they would, every one of them, bow 
before him, and say, ‘ Never mim spake like this man!’ Tha 
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arqliifect, the sculplor, the painter, the poet, the ^rator, the phi- 
loMiphcr, the geologist, the conehologist—every man in his own 
speeinlty; he that has ninsacked the world on this line of beauty, 
or on this particular power; he that lias explored Nature on this 
range of colors; they who. have*produced works of art tliat liave 
challenged the admiration of populous multitudes; they who have 
nio\ed masses willi their (•l()(jiienec,; they who have soared any 
whither ii.i the field of knowledge, or science, or art—these woiihl 
each say, instantly, ‘ I am but a spark, and here is the great glow¬ 
ing soul out »f which 1 flew as a mere sparkand the thought 
which would occupy the mind would lie—‘Were all of us gath¬ 
ered and tempered into one great experience, incited into one liv¬ 
ing thing, we would still he less than nothing in the presence of 
this majesty of excellence, that inclmles everything in heaven, and 
all that can he on earth, and out of whom sprang everything that is, 
and everything that has heen,’ and the universal acknowledgment 
would he, ‘ In thee we live, and move, iind have our being.’ ”* 

The reader will pardon this lengthy extr.act. It should go forth¬ 
with on record iis the last and host hurst of deification in the school 
of Jusus; and it is questionable whether any^eneralixation from 
the pulpit will ever exceed this, either in breadth of conception 
or |irofundity of error. Mount ilCtna need not blaze again, for the 
“ riymoulh'’ pulint hath a thousand times more volcanic tire — and 
siiiohc, too—and can sup|)ly the necesstiry elements of ti'rreslritil 
iind iteriid etjuilihrium. Vesuvius may he disclmrged. The elo¬ 
quence of lioman Catholic bishops is eternally eclipsttd. •'J'hey 
need no longer ex[ilore Greek jexicons and Latin dictionaries t^ir ^ 
words wherewith to exalt and flatter the intuitive youth of Naza¬ 
reth ; and other imaginative schojars iti this school, where the 
])npil is lost in the Teacher, may bo spared the timeworn eulogies 
.on the Son of ,Tose))h tmd hlary; for the whole is written that can 
he written, and every word is spoken that need he uttered, to ac¬ 
complish a world’s redetnption. 

* Report of Henry Ward Hcechcr’sf sermon for May 1, 18.59. 
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Ye popiilou»Spheres of Li"lit! ,e;in j-e tell, us oui^ world 
ir/// be rid of such eloquent mi.-icliiof/' WJien will our brnve- 
he.irtcd and in.<pircJ fnvoritv.i iisceud to the lieii'lits of iiifiillibh 
lleiison in matters of righleou.'^ness and oternityi' Here is a 
sironj;-l)oJied and vi"oroiis-spirHed teaelier of New Testament 
doetiines, as mueh (if not more) in servitude lo the l/ioiii/!ils and 
sprcinli/ies of his blaster as was ever a diseiple of I’lahma (o hi,-, 
and svo weary wdth this suhliine and p)erpetnated slekness ! JOaeh 
man’s incarnation is “the eiiilome” of every thing and virtue. Jesus 
spit on clay first, and then laid it on the blind man’s eyes, just 
as any plain oriental physician would and did for certain disea''es 
of the eye, hut the ciO-i; is counted “a niiraeh’.” Solon del(‘cled 
trea<di('ry in the heart of I’isisiratus anterior lo the trcvitor’s own 
llion.ght and con.seiousness of the mischief, all which was very 
siii/uciuus; hut when Jesus reads the saim? in the bosom of his 
friend Judas, it is of course “a miracle.’’ Taeilns foVe.saw and 
di'scribed the decline and downfall of the Uonian em[iire, and pub¬ 
lished it in a volume, full five hundrisl years before the events 
liter.ally happened, and a few persons wonder .at th<! historian’s 
))ower to forecast the future of a peojde; and that is all for him; 
but Jesus discerned the dceline and desiruelion of Jeru^alenl md 
long in advance of the facts, therefore we are called upon lo maiaad 
ai ihis transcendent vision of a god, and call it “a miracle.” ‘Tlic 
World is over-full of those ineonsistenck'S. Let ns have doile, 
with tlnan. Every devotee has an “ Incarnation,” at whitdi you 
can look from o|)i)osile sides; in front you se(! the god-side <»f 
yojjr man, and behind you see the man-side of your god. 'J'he 
“ divine” .and “ human” natures of Brahm.a, of Krishna, of IJudil.a, 
of Zoroaster, of Pythagoras, of Jesus, and of—all the favoiil(i 
“incarnations.” The story is oriental, and worn out; yet the 
IDKA within it is immort.ally mseful — as we shall see in tin; dis¬ 
section of the Apostle Paul. 

Of the several reported .si)eeehes and fragnientary discourses of 
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Jesus^togetlwr with the intei^olnted stiitenwnts of diverse trinh 
and iniracleg, too little is really known for iiny honest man to 
nHirm anytliing as positively “ true.” Possibility and (in the 
light of modern facts) “probability” arc alone predicable of this 
personage and history. Ilis thoughts, too, were his own, and 
without fitness for others of different temperament and mission. 

“ Blessed are the poor in spirit,” is a thought,. not an idea, 
because it is local both in its origin and application. What kind 
and ((uantity of sjiiritual poverty would be a “ blessing,” is left to 
the imagination of a minister, laym.an, or commentator. Did he 
mean “])Oor”in the intellect, in the moral organs, or in one’s 
semi-intellectual and social faculties ? And after you find the k/iid 
of poverty here recommended, will you report the “amount” 
which is napiired to obtain “ the kingdom of heaven ?” “ Blessed 
are they that mourn,” is another siiecial personal conviction, pre¬ 
sented with all the importance of a jirinciple everywhere appli¬ 
cable, and leaves the devotee destitute in a knowledge of how 
himcA* mourning is needful, and for w/iai ? Whether for loss of 
family, or property,.or health, or mental capacity, or sadness and 
sorrow for something entirely different, is all uncertain, like the 
“ bh^ssing ” whicdi is to result from it. “ Take no thought for the 
morrow,” is another sj)ccial inspiration, applicaljle to the individ¬ 
ual who felt its force and expressed it; and yet that same person 
is said to have added, “ every one that heareth these sayings 
of mine, and docth them not, shall be” like the poor man’s 
unfounded house — “ great was. the fall of it.” Notwithstanding 
all this, however, ,lesus himself took “ thought for the morrotv,” 
in a hundred different instances, addressed the burden of his 
doctrine to the “ future” well-doing and existence of the people, 
and could not have done anything, or had an’ thing with which 
to clothe, his person or to eat, unless some worldly-minded persons 
had taken judieiou# “ thought” for the future or next day’s food, 
and drink, and shelter, and raiment. 
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, Temperamental peculiarities, however, need not concern us. 
Jl is enough that the Naznrene had iduas beneath his sayings 
and labors as a pliiliuitbropist. “ Dlessed arc tbe pure in heart,” 
is more than a tbouglit; it is a sublime an4tincoDtrovcrtible 
principle; an IDEA, in short, which rises over all countries and 
boundaries of time, and fits instantly every human spirit. This 
is the first great positive principle in the mind of this Reformer. 
“ The light of the body is the eye ; if therefore, thine eye; be 
single, thy whole body shall be full of light,” is a less terse 
expression of the same idea. “ Be ye therelore perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect,” is the same principle 
still less terse in affirmation, but more Ihrillingly brilliant as a 
holy and sublime jiagsibility to human nature. 

The next idea of immortal fullness running through this Re¬ 
former’s sayings and conduct is, “ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” Coirfucius, it is true, 
had this Idea—this imperishable ‘‘word of God,” and evangel, 
from the ceaselessly flowing dejtths of jmre spirit — in his sove¬ 
reign law'of justice. But Jesus gave the strongest, freshest, best 
expression to it. lie said and exem])lified it over and agaiifl It 
pei’[>(‘tually welled over the brini of his large sj)irit, which was so 
truly adapted to feel and affirm it. .This idea of universal good¬ 
ness, of unbounded charity, was the sublime burden of his golden 
inspiration. It dominated his every emotion, and was present, 
like a redemptive princij)le, at every juncture of his brief labor 
for humanity'. This and the afore-mentioned {jrinciple, w'cre tbe 
oidy IDEAS I can discover in the forth-puttings of Jesus. Of neces¬ 
sity, he possessed and realized the force and interiority of other 
Ideas, in common with the several personages already presented; 
but this one wifh two branches, namely, “ Universal I’urity,” and 
“ Universal Cliarity,” was the twin angel of eternal beauty that 
sal within and preached from the temple of his presence. 

Our definition of thoughts and conceptions, as distinguished from 
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the purity, dignity, and universality of Ideas, should be in this 
connection remembered. No religious system is a stronger exem¬ 
plification of promoting and expanding thoughts (which were of 
local origin and personal application) into the sphere and impor- 
* tant majesty joF eternal principles. Jesus, like every othervery 
fully inspired spirit, put personality largely into his religious com¬ 
pound. Ilis charity was transp.arcnt, comprehensive, undeniable, 
and overmastering. The other side was eclipsed. The infernal 
assemblages in the Hades of Greece, the wrath aad quarterless 
venge.ance that burned in the amphitheatres of Persian romance 
under the world, did not much possess his feeling nor sway the 
balance of his judgment; yet, upon a closely-drawn line of pene¬ 
trative and disp.assionate analysis, his teaclijfigs too transparently 
demonstrate “ the age” in which he lived, “ the society” in which 
hi! moved, and the sjiecial “ insprr.ations” in which he had his 
being. It is true that Jesus did not ado])t the Zoroasterian nor 
Chaldean sj’stematizations, not even the contemjioraneous phrase¬ 
ology of the Greek poets; but that his conceptions of present life 
and thonghts of future being were identical with those of these 
thr^ ditferent ranks, can not, by any educated mind, be honestly 
denied. The birds of evil omen, the bats and owls, and slimy 
scorpions, the putrid atmosphere and parched deserts, bleak and 
bloody cellars, and bottomless pools of tumultuous fires, filled with 
countless myriads of incorrigible wretches, once sons of women 
and beloved as human beings on e.arth — of all these specialities 
of pre-existing and contemporaneous theological systems, Jesus 
said almost nothing positively. Nevertheless, as the 'Christian, 
by his sad-heartedniiss and dolorous apprehensions well knows, 
the Master did not fail to uncover “ the lake of fire,;” did not omit 
to mention “ the outer* and utter worlds of darkrffes, whore there 
would be weeping and wailing and gnashing of teethnor the 
day of judgmentnor the “resurrection of (he dead,” and “the 
‘devil,” as God’s implacable enemy ; all of which conceptions and 
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thoughts were strictly Clialdean, Syrian, Persian, and Grecian (to 
some extent, as in the Inferno of Dante), and were, as Josephus 
liistorically affirms, acceptable in part by the Essenes, and more 
largely by the Pharisees, which were the two most learned and 
respectable sects among the Jews before Jesus, about whom th? 
historian is made to say, almost precisely in his own quaint 
phraseology, but a very few sentences. Neither did Jesus differ 
much from the wise and harmonious Essenes in his by-laws and 
spiritual precepts. That sect was anti-marriage (except for the 
world’s people), advocated virtue as the cause of health, was 
orderly and industrious, held “ all things [tvorldly goods] in com¬ 
mon,” like the apostles, and not only believed and talked familiarly 
with spirits departed, but the head men of that exclusive denomi¬ 
nation were accredited seers into human nature’s secrets, good 
physicians, and reliable prophets, even among the disbelieving and 
the ungodly. 

The protest hereby declared to all men, when concentrated and 
condensed within a few paragraphs, is, that millions have accepted 
Jesus not as an “ elder. Brother,” and a member of the family of 
demigods, who ever and anon delegate to the working and thought¬ 
less multitude a personage of great endowment and vast wisdom — 
all which would come within the definition of righteousness, and the 
principle of eternal progression — but, on the contrary, that Jesus 
has been apprehended and outrageously martyrized as the sacrifice 
of the Infinite Mind, a lamb slain upon the bloody altar for human 
Ixmefit, a debt-payer of that which he did not owe, suffering for 
gigantic and innumerable sins he never committed, transforming to 
angels of heaven great world-worn sinners because they “ believed 
on him and were baptized,” and a mountainous mass of other ab¬ 
surdities and*heathenish contradictions. * What a world of imi¬ 
tators! If your favorite God and adored Messiah — he he Zoro¬ 
aster, Pythagoras, Plato, Jesus, Mahomet, Budda, Krishna, or 
Brahma — does, or is reported by certain supposed wituesses*tc 

6 
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have done, a deed of private worth, you must set up an imitation 
with great pomp and circumstance! If he ate and drank in a 
certain manner, so must you ; if he waded into a river, and was 
baptized by a superintendent apjminted to the office, so must you, 
fbr you are only good at mimicry and crouching imitation ; if he 
prayed in a certain manner, so tmist yon ; if he walked, and con¬ 
versed, and did his work for the world in a particular style, so 
must you; for you think that you are and have nothing else of 
more importance than this shallow faculty of mistaking some leader 
as Master, whose ways you are bound to adore and imitate. 

It is against this aBominable habit of yours that this protest is 
positively entered. You mis-edueate the simple, make popular the 
most worthless imitative services, and sow the seeds of theological 
stupidity (and cupidity not less) all over the social soil. Suppose 
Zoroaster did we.ar a flowing robe of purple trimmed with gold, 
bedecked witli costly diamonds, surmounted with jeweled emblems 
and symbols of his faith and messiahship, 7nnst you do the same ? 
Suppose ]\Iahomet did live in a forest cave six months, eating only 
the wild fruit and berries that grew near his hermitage, niusi you do 
so ? Suppose Jesus did go into the wilderness, and live sequested 
there for forty days, or that he felt moved to the baptismal cere¬ 
mony, and to break bread and drink wine just before his retire¬ 
ment from this sithcre of existence, mrtst you do and feel the same ? 
Can you not discriminate now and for ever between the Ideas of 
a teacher and his private personalities and particularities of tem¬ 
perament ? Ilis ways are not as yours, because he and you arc 
two different individuals, living within a very different age, and 
enveloi)ed by a different circle of circumstances. Yea, let the 
word go forth that a protest is hereby declared against any imita¬ 
tion, except where it is«consistent and coincident with the nature 
you possess; and equally against the wholesale deification of any 
personage, save the Father-Spirit who does not ask this involuntary 
acknowledgment and lip-service of any living creature. 
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Popular mythology (commonly termed “theology”) was ges- 
taled, born, cradled, sent to school, and eventually became a 
favorite among many people, in a land and atmosphere where 
every temperament was hereditarily warm, sensuous, dreamy, 
warful, mystical, and powerfully enthusiastic. The very respir¬ 
able air-of that age and clime was humid with vaporish imagina¬ 
tions, grotesque and gigantic; and traditional legends, big with 
nocturnal fears and undisciplined marvelousness, floated over the 
engerrned intelligence of that era, as clouds sail between the 
gorgeous landscape and the sun-sphere of the fearful distance. 
“ The spiritual life of the Hindoo,” says Rhode, very truly, 
“ expresses itself in genuine poetic forms. The distinguishing 
cluiracteristie of his tcmj)eramcnt is the predominance of the 
imagination over the reason — a direct contrast with the modern 
Europetm state of mind, whose general character a])i)ears in the 
predominance of the reason over the imagination.” I should 
substitute “judgment” for the word reason; because the latter 
is a development of iMin's tdfetl beine/, a perh^ct btilance .and 
wisdom attainment, which, unfortunately, has not yet happened to 
any earthly people; while jndpmetit, which is educational .and 
wholly the result of accumulative experience, like any accpiired 
j)ower or remembered habit, can be truthfully alfii'med of the 
European and other unimpassioned nations. The judgment 
declares to us what is true, according to the iron laws of thought 
and individual (not intuitional) experience; while imagination 
addresses “ sense and feeling, the sentiments of wonder, reverence, 
the desire for grand and beautiful forms.” 

With this definition, we ask, as did a late writer in the Chris¬ 
tian Examiner: “ Is it strange that symbols which had their ori¬ 
gin in Persia, Egypt, or P.alestine—that allegories and emblems 
which bloomed in the fancy of ancient Alex.ander—should be 
meaningless to the practical understanding of England or Amer¬ 
ica ? The Churches in which they found favor were Churches 
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of the Orient—churches in Asia Minor, Macedonia, aad^Sjria, 
in Phoenicia, Arabia, Palestine, Egypt, and Mesopotamia, in 
Thrace, Achaia, qnd Epirus, where the prevailing temper was 
warm, enthusiastic, mystical, and sensuous. ' This question puts 
the knife inward to the core! The essence of the substance is 
reached by such penetration, and the result is— Idkas (or prin¬ 
ciples) are eliminated and disengaged from the Alpine pile of 
worthless personalities which cluster and cling with loving at¬ 
tachment round about them. 

“Universal Purity” is the leading aspirational Idea of Jesus; 
then comes, as by a logical sequence of intuition, his other golden 
branch, “Universal Charity.” AVhatsoeverhe individually thought, 
conceived, suggested, instituted, or abolished, besides the disin¬ 
tegration of this one immutable PniNcirLE, is interesting and, 
perchance, valuable, as hints and examples, but nothing more. 
Each man’s organizational experiences are //is individual guide, 
and that guiding sun can not be made to shine on all alike. Be¬ 
cause, as each soul’s experience il essenflally and beneficially his 
own.— the private ladder by which the person eventually climbs 
to the bosom of his Infinite Parents—so is it impossible in jus¬ 
tice and ’progress to impose that experience as gospel upon an¬ 
other, and then compel him to wor5 and ascend by that bor- 
I'owed manner. 

PAUL, the apostle and believer, comes next in this review of 
the rank iind file, and walks involuntarily into his place within 
the Pantheon of progress. Few words are required concerning 
this brave i)ropagandist and martyr, for the civilized parts of 
earth are teeming with salaried eulogists and competent pulpit 
expounders. What Paul says is esteemed as of deepest moment 
by millions who do not yet interiorly know themselves. 

The best [ircventive of superstition is Wisdom. If you would 
become acquainted with your only Saviour, and have anxiety to 
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fall affectionately and confidingly at Lis feet, go into the presence 
of Wisdom. The most radiant angel in the chamber of the soul 
is Wisdom, Ilis glory gleams through the infinite Palace of 
Truth. His young, unimpassioned bosom burns only with the 
immortal Gres of lore divine, and the voice of Lis words blends 
with the star-cadence of immensity, the bewildering music 
whereof surmounts the ever-upswelling crests of the eternal 
ocean of Principles, and fills the hushed and listening universe 
of intelligences with joy, and hope, and aspirations unutterable. 
If you want and need authority, as you surely do, make haste to 
the temple of Wisdom. Tlie truths of his understanding are 
everywhere operative and gracefully applicable to your eveiy 
necessity. A song of joy ascends from the hosts who, dw'clling 
in tlie etern.'il summer-land of life, bow evermore to his unrevcr-_ 
sible authority. Wisdom (not Paul) teaches fixed j)ringiples. 
Wisdom’s child is manful and serene, firm and faithful, “ bolder 
than lions, confident and strong, never doubts its birth-right to be 
blest, dreads no evil while it does no wrong,.... simply coura¬ 
geous and sublimely just.” 

The character of Paul is not the que.stion. What did he 

tench? Of W'hat did he write the most? Of all his beautiful 

•« 

injunctions and religious s(%gestions, which sentences contained 
the cause of his zeal and the .=ecrct of his enthusiasm ? For, ai 
the spiritual heart of the “ Apostle to the Gentiles,” there w'as 
something pivotal and precious, a holy truth enshrined as God is 
in the coi'e of everything, and we ask to behold it. The a{)ostle’s 
epistle to the Hebrews (from the first to the fifth chapters) con¬ 
tains the sublime essence for which we yearn. “ Tliy throne, O 
God, is for ■ever .and ever: a sceptre of righteousness is the seej)- 

ti'e, of thy kingdom.What is man that thou art mindful of 

him? or the Son of Man that thou visitest him?.Tliou 


ci'ownedest him [.Tesus] with glory and honor..Thou hast 

put all things in subjection under his feet.We see Jesus, 
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who was made a Ihlh; lower than aIk^ angels for the suffering of 

death, crowned with glory and honor.For verily he took 

not on him the nature of angels; hut he took on him the seed of 

Abraham.Seeing then that we have a great High Pkikst, 

that is passed into the heavens, Jesus, the Son of Goo, let 
us hold fast our profession; for we have not a High PiitEsT 
which can not he touched with the feeling of our infirmities; but 
was at all points tempted as we are, yet without sin." There are 
other more laconic statements in Paul’s letters, and other words, 
also, that, perhaps, more fully convey his sovereign ins})iration, 
but I select the foregoing as the finest generalization. 

Like an ehn in deep summer-time, the glory of the lamhcapo, 
the shelter of tlie weary, bending earthward with the weight of 
its wealtli and grae.eftil gratitude, and not because of weakness or 
uuwoi^hincss; so does this gorgeous worker in God’s vineyard 
appear, when seen ag.ainst the oriental sky within the confused and 
obscure history of his period and mission. Alixed and inter-pen¬ 
etrated with a thousand good maxims and spiritual rules of life, 
you will ever and anon observe Paul’s chief conception, his mas¬ 
ter-principle, his one all-momentous Idea, cropping and leafing 
out, bearing beauty at .all points, hke the overh.anging branches 
from the elm-tree stock. It was limply “ The Incarnation.” 
God, a piwsonal, and, therefore, not an infinite iniclligence, “ was 

made flesh and dwelt among men.Jesus Christ, the only 

liegotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father.”* Paul wms 
inspired by this great principle—the enfleshed manifestation of 
the Eternal Mind. He saw the overwhelming mercy and the 
aticetionate condescension of Jehovah, the sublime grandeur of 
tlie drama of AIoscs, the memorable and reverentiarwonders of 
the tragedy of a world’s possible salvation through Jesus, the in¬ 
carnate God. This central truth, in Paur.s .spirit, went 

" Unto the Hock .sahlimo 

Where halts above the Eternal Sea, the shuiWering child of time.” 


v.Hco .bilin i, 1t~lS. 
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As will be seen, by reading another chapter in this volume, 
Paul’s hope and philosoj)hy of immortal life rested upon his be¬ 
lief and veneration for the incarnation of Jesus. This was his 
central Idka. Other ideas he had, in common with hundreds of 
contemporary minds, but this one sat like a king among them all, 
thgir lord and master. “Faith in the after existence,” says Feu¬ 
erbach, “ is faith in present existence made actual.” Of the apos¬ 
tle this was most perfectly true. His judgment was Jewish, 
demanded p.alpable experience, optical and auditorial demonstra¬ 
tions, and the appearance and wonderful signs of Jesus gave his 
mind ample and blissful satisfaction. Paul was so grateful for 
the sensuous manifestation of God 1 Not being of a spiritual 
•temperament, but wholly matter-of-fact, as Jews all are, he could 
not believe in theory without what he deemed authentic and de¬ 
monstrable miracles. Having once accepted the facts as genuine 
evidences that the High Priest, Jusus, was an Incarnation of 
the'veritable God of Abraham, the ajiostle became unbounded in 
belief, unrestrained in gratitude, marvellously zealous, and, in all 
things, a different and a better man, except, perhaps, a few Jew¬ 
ish prejudices in favor of circumcision, and against the public ad¬ 
ministration of the gospel by women. But to this prejudice U'c 
may reply, as one did totlie anti-matter pliilosopher of modern 
years: “If Bishop Berkeley says there is no matter, it is no mat¬ 
ter what Bishop Berkeley says.” Reid’s “ common sense ” will 
appear. “ Intuitive Reason,” as defined by Emanuel Kant, can 
not be, repressed. “ Truth is mighty,” therefore superstition, with 
its darling “ error,” can live only for a time. 

Corroborations abundant there arc, that ideas respond lovingly 
to ideas, just as cause and effect throw their waves upon each 
other in the, boundless sea of matter; so, therefore, it is true that 
the rippling surges of one individual spirit do telegrajih them¬ 
selves upon every other spirit in the course of ages. Buddistic 
conceptions, as garments of integral ide.as, come out purely in 
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Paul. The capacity and interiority of his spirit lifted him to a 
spiritual eminence where the echoes of an elder experience re¬ 
sounded in him like the unequivocal conversations of angels. 
The quality of Ideas is conceivable only by and through them¬ 
selves. It is impossible for thought to conceive of the impersonal 
perfections, the fullness, and the divine nbiquitj, of Ideas. The 
whole of any principle is an Idea; n thought is but a part—the 
most inconsiderable ripple of the infinite sea. But thoughts tele¬ 
graph to each other, also; but only as cliff answers cliff, when 
awakened by summer thunder. Echoes of the weeping waterfall 
answer back to their source, as birds take silence, for a moment, 
to get a return song from the responsive glens around; even 
BO, in the full sea of the infinite Father and Mother, whose essen-. 
tial being are immortal Ideas ; inter-intelligent and omnipresent, 
do individual spirits, while bathing, ignorantly or wisely, hear 
repeated over and again on cai'th their own emotions and private 
experiences. The flowing abundance is cheered by itself; as the 
healthy heart takes joy in throbbing to and fro the crimson fluid 
of its own life. 

Thus with the gentile n^postle. He flung back upon the open 
canvass of human biography the very thoughts as truths which he 
repudiated as errors in foreign forms of religious experience. 
Justification by faith was a great thought with Paul, for “works” 
were of the Abrahamic order, and did not avail much of glory and 
honor. “ Incarn.ation,” however, was the good man’s idea ; his 
thought was, that Jesus was the “ only-begotten Son,” and the 
only possible physical embodiment. 

That the Idea of “ Incarnation” is of universal consciousness 
and application, is p/oved hy the universality and applicability of 
the belief in the world. Every nook of history is adorned with 
some incarnated deity. The wildest tribes have emblematic gods. 
The sentiment that the Creator and Preserver has vouchsafed 
himself in human form for human good, is boundless as the prin- 
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flples of feeling and judgnltent. This is the Idea. But the 
“ thought” is, that each manifestation is supernatural and unearth¬ 
ly ; and with the thought comes the error. The followers of 
Brahma, of Budda, o.f Pytha'goras, of Jesus, like Paul, planted 
(hemselres and all their hopes of eternity upon the conception of 
a particular, special demonstration. The early students of Py¬ 
thagoras put unquestioning /kith'in metempsychosis—hi a muta¬ 
tional immortality of personal experience—solely because their 
miister solemnly Imagined and affirmed of himself this sublime 
l)ilgrimage. Paul’s whole soul went down on its knees before the 
altar of a specied Incarnation. Jesus was his “ High Priest,” his 
help on earth, his lil'e in heaven, his judge through eternity. 
Herein we behold the man’s thoughts and temperament. 

Take the idea, let the apostle’s idiosyncracies and expositions 
remain as phenomenal of himself, and see how abundant it is! 
Nothing Godless ! At the sw.aying of this principle, all parts of 
Nature open like flowers jilenarily animated with the Father’s 
life. The round globe is full of fruitage. Its every seed is an 
iucamated principle! Ap[)les are as good as angels in qualj|^ 
of life; all preferences, and the grand glof^) only come of quantity 
The rippling waves of all animation come ashore silvered with 
the sheen of endless prayers. Yesterday I thought, with Paul, 
that God was hidden from me exeo{)t through the medium of a 
])articular “ Jesus,” and all at once I beheld immeasurable quan¬ 
tities of worthlessness in every direction. Of the swarming mil¬ 
lions that had lived, are now on earth, and will be, only a ])Oor 
groiq) here and there felt any “faith” tidequate.to the imperative 
demand. Death and destruction, like the demons of universal 
desptiir, wtmt arm-in-arm into every part o1^the world. Gloom 
and dimmed glory filled the whole land with suflbeating clouds. 
Amid all I tried to behold the great mercy and wisdom of “ Our 
Father”—to be thankful for love I did not behold, and for knowl¬ 
edge I did not possess. Presently, as I walked the fields, the 

ti* 
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curtain was lifted moiintain-liigh. “ Incarnation” of an InfiniTo 
Father was nowhere particular. His manifestations in material 
orgnninutioiK and in combinations nwe like Himself impersonal. 
'Hie son shone with a Ihoiisnnd-folil more- .splendor. The wave 
of barbarisni had I'olled away. Wy whole sj>ii it breathed from the 
roots of the superanimal consciousness. Like a rose I fclt glad 
in the sunlight, and my thoughts swept like uncaged birds through 
the fragrant air. Mysterious beauty held, me iis by a psychologi¬ 
cal spell. Every tree from top to germ was a divine image; it 
wiis just so much true incarnation of the Infinite Duality. Ani¬ 
mals, insects, creeping things, no longer otTended and detracted 
from my soul’s dignity and happiness. My fellow-men all wen; 
unfallcn demigods. 1 beheld tlieir spiritual interiorness, their sus¬ 
ceptibility to the common Divinity. The imbecile child, the un¬ 
fortunate one, was on its way to something wise and useful. The 
poor in almshouses w'cre destined to endless riches. The impris¬ 
oned and down-ti'oddcn would be set free in the gradual course 
of unchangeable progress. And all things had changed, or were 
Incoming new! 

Ilettirning to Paul, nf^ soul was moved with renewed strength 
to repel his specialities of thought and doctrine; but in the inex¬ 
tinguishable light of Rkason I contemplated his central id®a, 

‘ The 1 ncarnation,” discov(!red that it was mine integrally, and 
natural to all spirits, and at once acceptcal the Apostle as a brother 
in the exploration and declaration of Principles. 

ORIGEN) who- lived and worked about sixteen hundred and 
twenty-nine years ^o, or two hundred and thirty years after 
Jksiis, ni^xt claims attention. Polytheistic idolatry and image- 
worsbip were the theology and religious expression of Judea at 
the time of Okioka’, the Greek. Syria on the north. Egypt on 
the south, Arabia on the east, and Placnicia on the west—all 
sliared in the so-called heatheiiisins or pagan forms of spiritual 
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conception and worship. Pfole-my, Josephus, Tacitus, Strabo, 
riiny, and many Arjibian, Greek, and Homan writer.s and histo- 
ritinn, are marki^d as jmgnn, Jowigli, or unnoiivcrtvd tuomhors of 
the boundless family. Origen wa.s a convert from iiiigamsin, mid 
with niiudi zeal and ability worked upon the ju'oblems of scriplu- 
ral literature. Modern retulers of cecle-siastical hi.story neglect 
the ancient writings, except as they come by quotations and nota¬ 
tions through later penmen, Tertullian, Eusebius, and Jerome. 
'J’he recoids of these historians are deemed by popular Chri.stians 
as worthy of entire acceptation. Perhaps, excepting the Bible, 
no greater authorities upon anticiuity are known among supernat- 
uralists of the present age. These authorities quote historical 
matters from heathen writers, the Jews mid Arabians, whenever 
such data coincide with their particular, darling dogmas; other¬ 
wise, they reject the elder histories and facts gs fraught with ntitu- 
ral falsehoods perpetrated by the enemies of the special “ Incar¬ 
nation,” who w'ere idolaters ;md old dispensationists. 

By the recommended writings of the Christian w'orld—Tertul¬ 
lian, Eusebius, Jerome, and others of Koman belief—you can •fa- 
tain knowledge of intense ])crsccution*sufFered by the ancient or 
early believers in Jesus. The terrible and unprincipled Nero joined 
the “ respectable” mob rvlio hated and afflicted the first Christians, 
lie invented falsehoods, .and alleged ag.ainst Christians that they 
set the city of Home on lire; and, iqion this false accusation, great 
numbei-s of them were exquisitely punished. Pontius Pilate 
was a Hom.an procurator, in the reign of Tiberius, at the time 
when Jesus w.as martyrized for his belief and principles. The de¬ 
struction of the leader w'as by the barbarians (that is, the learned, 
popular, proud, and respectable) considered equal to an inst.anta- 
neous crushing of every individual Cbristi.an. “ For the jiresent,” 
says a historian, “ this pernicious superstition [Christianity] w"is 
in part su|)pressed, but it broke out again, not only over .ludca, 
whence this mischief first sprang, but in the city of Home also, 
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whither do run from every {juarter, and make n noise, all the 
shameful and flagrant enormities.” I quote this to let modem 
“ respectable Christians” behold what the intelligent of early days 
said of their religioas ancestors. 

From the force of historical attestations mid accredited data, it 
is reasonable to believe that, in a not very populous country, there 
were many openly-avowed receivers of Christianity toward the 
close of the second century. When the proconsul of Ilythinia, 
Pliny, wrote to the heathen of power, Trajan, he is quoted as 
follows: “ I have never been present at the examination of the 
Christians, on which account I am unacquainted with what uses 
to be inquired into, and what, and how far, they use to be pun¬ 
ished. ... Whether there is not a distinction to be made between 
ages ? .. .* Whether there be not some room for pardon on repent¬ 
ance ? Whether it be not an advantage to one that had been a 
Christian, that he hath forsaken Christianity? Whether the mere 
name [Christian, remember, not “ spiritualist”], without any crime 
besides, or the crimes adhering to that name [“ Christian”], are 
ta be punished ?” All this was written and transpuiug about one 
hundred and fifteen years after Jesus. The reply of Trajan, to 
the proconsul Pliny, is thus quoted: “ You have’taken the method 
which you ought in examining the causes of tliose that had been 
accused as Christians... . The people are not to be sought for, 
but if they be accused, and convicted, they are to be punished; 
but with this cautigfi —that he who denies himself to he a Chris¬ 
tian, and makes it plain that he is not so, by supplicating torfmr 
f/ods, although he had been so formerly, may be allowed pardon 
on his repentance. As for libels sent without an autlior, they 
ought to have no place in any accusation whatsoever, for that 
would be a thing of ill example.” Modem Christians who, from 
the proud summits of their present authority and respectability, 
join the mad-dog howl tqion the track of “ Spiritualists,” should 
cast an eye, now and then, upon the position their ancestors once 
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occupied with reference to the “ respectable” of early centuries. 
Cotton Mather, the New-England Trajan, and other Christians 
of tlie Nero stamp, at Salem, Massachusetts, not long ago, accused 
and persecuted, and tinaJJj put to death, numbers whose only 
crime was, au experience which the Bible-receivers did not deem 
godly! The early Christians were s(^ned, and suffered over and 
.again, for that name merely; and many times, after they had re¬ 
canted, and returned to the worship of popular gods, yet they were 
pur-sued and put shamefully to the suffering of death.* 

In addition to the above reasons for quoting historical matters, 
there is another which has a direct bearing upon the personage 
under investigation. Among the educated pagans, or those con¬ 
verted to Christianity from the ranks of heathen eminence and 
power, it was believed that the doctrine and principles St Jesus, 
as set forth by his first apostles, required only to be explained and 
exhibited in all their fatness and juxtapositions to previous forms 
and patriarchal anticipations, to become generally received and 
influential. That there was a perfect harmony throughout the 
Jewish writings—that prophecy and fulfilment fitted into each 
other like joints in human anatomy—was doubted by no intelli¬ 
gent descendant of Abraham. But that the Christian sayings, 
signs, and writings, would equally coincide with each other, and, 
as a whole, could be made to fit into the supernatural temple of 
Hebrew history and theology with perfect harmony, was on all 
sides deemed well nigh impossible, if not absur^|||[^his skepticism 
was not cherished, however, by the early converts, who obtained 
convictions like Paul; nor, later, by Origen and contemjioraneoiis 
fathers of the first churches. 

Origen subjected and abandoned his bodily pleasures, prepared 
more fully his well-stored mind, obtained all the available Chris¬ 
tian manuscripts, and began the labor of review and commentation. 
Perhaps his was the first “ Commentary on the Sacred Scrip- 
* Soo the historians al)ovo referred to, for evidence. 
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luresat least he was Ills own authority, and the best living in¬ 
terpreter of obscure paragraphs. By his investigations and indom¬ 
itable industry, the parchments M'ere divided, classified, marked, 
trans[)osed, copied, paragraphed, punctuated, made more correct 
in their references to and quotations from other writings; and 
thereby he exalted the entffe mass to the plane of apparent con¬ 
sistency. Whether the discoveries of Professor Tischendorf, un¬ 
der the munificent patronage and encouragement of the Russian 
government, shall verify the labor of Origcn, or not, is yet ex¬ 
tremely uncertain. Antiquity is a poor authority, being charac¬ 
teristically shrouded in the winding-sheet of error, superstition, 
and misapprehensions of the commonest facts. The fourth cen¬ 
tury is considered the covering of the wonderM Vatican, which, 
as all pOpular commentators allege, oxmtaincd the first manuscrijits 
of the Holy Scriptures. The Songs of Solomon, the Shepherd of 
Hernias, the book of the Wars of Jehovah, and several apocryphal 
leaves fi’om the old tree of sjiiritual exjierience, may yet appear 
out of certain harmonious relations suggested by the early church 
progenitors. Let us wait for the Russian explorer to accomplish 
his whole task. When oi-iginal bible parchments shall be found, 
manuscrijifs of the writers whose names they bear, upon which no 
eye can trace a single operation of Origcn as harmonizer of thq 
gospels, nor the handiwork of any other known or obscure follower 
of the Nazarene, then the world will li;id n new revelation of incom¬ 
patibilities ahd ^l^iscordant doctrines which will at once paralyze 
all faitji in the infallibility of the Testaments. 

The Episcopal church takes upon itself, as also does the Roman 
Catholic system, the prond privilege of dating anterior to the Chris¬ 
tian era. They im])erially claim anteriority to all sacred records ; 
therefore, by an ca-^y logic, “the Church” is endowed with a 
deeper and a higln'r aiilhoi-ily ()V(t man’s religious doing and des¬ 
tiny than the letter of the Bible. This position was taken in 
worldly wisdom. Nothing could more fully set forth the sagacity 
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and forecasting intelligence of the Roman and Episcopal bishops. 
They foresaw that posterity would demonstrate the llible to bo 
iitiemiiUy out of joint with llie bigli elaiin of infallibility. But 
if “ the Church” was understood and believed to be the source of 
perfect wisdom, the recoptaele of God’s infallible will and prom¬ 
ises to mankind, then it would be easy to defend the llible from 
all encroachments of infidelity by simply affirming that^lts contents 
were nothing more than “ church records.” All preaching and 
miracle-working was done (they say) for and in the Church of 
Christ, which, as to its origin, is anterior to the writings that 
compose the New Testament; the latter being only a “a record” 
of such sayings, and signs, and powers of miracle-working, which, 
as each rival ecclesiastical establishment solemnly alleges of itself, 
still remain with “ the Church” as eviilences that God is equal to 
bis word, and will execute his designs upon humanity. 

But the devout and learned Origen, when converted in his feel¬ 
ings and judgment to the Essenian gospel of Jesus, w’cnt over 
bodily, without a particle of reservation — heart, mind, and might 
— to the lovingness, and supernatural glories of the Christian doc¬ 
trines. And his first great central impression was his idea, viz., 
“ The Harmony of Divine Truth.” If the niariuscripts of the 
several prophets and go.spel-writers contain communications from 
the mind of God—if in verity they be bis Word to mankind— 
they do internally agree each wdth the other, like cause and effect 
or the seasons, and anachronisms or contradictional paragra[)h.s 
can not exist. Inasmuch as the inspirational fountain is Qne, and 
not divided against itself, so must each stream flowing therefrom 
converge into one mighty river of Truth. “ So must the Bible 
be,” reasoned the devout and prayerful father, and he set him>elf 
to find it within the sacred manuscripts. And he did this from 
the belief that the widtings W'ere, fer se, the signs and teiiebings 
of God’s own mind. The popular allinnalious of the Roman Cath¬ 
olic and Protestant Episcopal ehurchdl, respecting the priority of 
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ecclcsiasticisms and bislioprics and miracles, were unknown and 

of course unheeded hy the bravo and largely-endowed mind of 

Origen. 

All of Origen’s ndigious thovghls had a tinge of the Oriental my- 
tliology in them. Of the subterranean region of mortal agony and 
despair, called Hades or “Hell” by some writers, Origen said 
and belie^ted but little; that there was a lake of unquenchable 
lire under the world afore-determined by God, he did seem much 
to doubt; but, altliougli ho confessed the possibility of an arch¬ 
angel or evil giant at the brazen gate that opened and shot ujjon 
the realms of temporal perdition, yet did he, in his thoughts, more 
incline to- the doctrine of the good Zoroaster as to the duration of 
that region and its nightly punishments. “ The just remember 
only their righteous deeds,” said a Jewish historian of that era, 
“whereby they have attained the heavenly kingdom, in which 
there i.s no sleep, no sorrow, no corruption, no care, no night, no 
day measured by time, no sun driven in his course along the circle 
of heaven hy necessity, and measuring out the bounds and con 
versions of the seasons, for the better illumination of the life of 
men ; no moon decreasing and increasing, or introducing a variety 
of seasons, nor will she then moisten the earth; no burning Sun; 
no Hear turning around; no Orion to rise; no wandering of innu¬ 
merable stars. The earth will not then be difficult to be p.asscd over, 
nor will it be hard to find out the court of Paradise, nor will there 
be any fearful ro»rlng of the sea, forbidding the passengers to 
w.alk on it, even that will be easily pass.able to the just, though it 
will not be void of moisture. Heaven will not then be uninhabit¬ 
able by men, and it will not bo impossible to discover the wmy of 
ascending thither. The earth will not then he uncultivated, nor 
require too much labor of men, but will bring its fruits of its own 
accord, and will be well adorned with them. There will be no 
more generations of wild beasts, nor will the substance of the rest 
of the animals shoot out tffiy more; for it will not produce men; 
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but the number of the righteous will continue and never fail, to¬ 
gether with righteous angels and spirits. ... A choir of righteous 
men and women that never grow old, and continue in an incor¬ 
ruptible state, singing hymns to God, who hath advanced them to 
that happiness by the means of a regular institution of life; with 
whom the whole creation also will lift up perpetual hymns from 
corruption to incorruption, as glorified by a splendid and pure 
spirit. It will not then be restrained by a band of Necessity, hut 
with a lively freedom .shall offer up a voluntary hymn, and shall 
praise Him that made them, together with the angels and .spirits 
and men, now freed from all bondage.”* 

Origen’s impressions of immortality were more of Paul’s than 
of the Projjhets’. The Jewi.sh conception of eternal life never 
ascended the Alps of futurity; only the horizontal-valley belief, 
that the purified and celestialized earth would become the habita¬ 
tion of the righteous. Trinitarianism, or polytheistical thoughts 
of the divine powers, did not much impress the mind of Origen. 
He was a deep lover of inspiration, a kind of Unitarian, and of 
the restorational school of Universalists. Of church ordinances 
and office-holding he had several very excellent by-law sugges¬ 
tions, quite local and applicable, like all personal estimations of 
surroundii^ eircum.stanees, to the people and jilaees whendn they 
]irimarily ap])eared. But of the idka that welled over this man’s 
sanctified inle.lligence, much might be profitably discovered and 
written. 

“ The Harmony of Divine Truth” is a universal persuasion. 
It ne.stles like a love-mission in the very bosom of Intuition. Jew, 
Greek, Gentile, Christian, and infidel, are friends over this propo¬ 
sition of Spirit. All exclaim and say, with one loving voice, of 
cons(!ious truthfulness and honor, that to God’s mind contradic¬ 
tions are eternally impossible. Whatever He says remains for 

^ Soo tlio Iiistorian’s Discourse to the Greeks on Hades and the Kingdom 
«f Greece. 
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ever said. All conceptions of the Creator and Preserver are ho« 
mogencous and fraternal on lliis principle. His Harmony must 
be beyond all controversy. Verily! But what did the early 
father ? In the sweeping tide of this sublime inspiration, before 
tlie stupendous and majestic beauty of this eternal, impersonal, 
omnipresent Idea, what did our brother Origen? He allowed 
bis thoughts to submerge and override the principle. With tin; 
whole-hearted might of his concentrated devotional intelligence, 
fixed like an eye of Jealous love upon the discovery of the daz¬ 
zling treasure within the sacred communications before him, he 
prolatd, and re-arranged, and classified, and transposed words and 
sentences, in order to develop the “ Harmony of Divine Truth” 
from do(!umental relics and the posthumous writings of almost 
every religious enthusiast and accredited-worthy disciple. We 
come in, then, agi-eed, with our verdict: that Origen’s thoughts 
were that “ the Bible,” .as a combination of books, written by dif¬ 
ferent minds under different states of inspiration, is capable of 
harmonization, while his idea was that “ Divine Truth is Harmo¬ 
nious” by the necessity of unity, which is ctfernally characteristic 
ol' its abysmal-fountain source. Origen’s concc|)tions and thought¬ 
ful commentaries we gratefully accept, nevertheless, as evidences 
of liis res(!arehes and seliolastic devotion to the doeflnes of his 
heart; but bis glowing, auroral idea (of tlie Unity of Truth) we 
do not accept, because it is a component part of our spiritual con¬ 
stitutions, and can not he rejected, hnt will ever stand, blazing like 
“a j)illar of fire” in our Spirit’s garden, beckoning us onward-in 
the endless ])ath of wisdom. It is a guiding light to steer by and 
to follow after, not a be.acon to w.arn the explorer of danger; and 
we will w'alk the eternal sea of Principles by its aid above storms, 
nnmovial and unchanged. We hail our brother Okigen, with his 
•m> predominating inspiration, and welcome him to the Pantheon 
of everlasting Truth! 
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MARTIN LUTHER, three hundred and sixty-six years ago, or 
twelve hundred and sjxty-tliree years af^r Origen, next appeafs 
on the stage of present animation. Letvvecn these notable per¬ 
sonages, and during every year of all the twelve centuries, what 
stupendous alterations and mighty progressions ! Political changes 
have been many and vast; wars and peace have been repeatedly 
declared with amazing alternations; tirades and piratical enter¬ 
prises have multiplied and overrun vast regions of comparative 
civilization; transcendent capacities, qualities of solemn and saint¬ 
ly beauty and power, .and comprehensive achievements in elo- 
(picnce and art, have been dimmed by the languid gleam of the 
JMediaeval or “ Dark Ages,” so called; but the immense superior¬ 
ity of natural forces over all, even tin; noblest and mightitisf, of 
human caltulations and hopes, wiis j)errectly exhibited throughout 
this entire period. The result demonstrated the poet’s words to 
be truth:— 

“Nations may full to rise no more, 

Yet soundin'; on old Ocean’s shore. 

Amid the vast infinitude 
Is Goi>’b eternal interlude. 

Oh, on for ever!” 

A consfcll.ation of idealistic minds might be gathered together 
from out of the millions that lived and itasscd upward during those 
twelve eventful centuries. The diHcrent ))hilosoi)hcrs .and iirtists, 
and biblic.al commentators of ancient days, still lived by worthy 
and immortal representatives. Primitive commentators .and spir¬ 
itual fathers most respected and quoted from, are Ambrosiaster, 
Elhulairus, Ath.anasius, Eusebius, Chrysostom, Jerome, Tlieophy- 
laet, Clemens, Alexandrinus, and several others. Jerome, aullior 
of the celebrated “Vulgate Translations” of the Hiblc, was cer¬ 
tainly eminent in one respect, as were Tertullian, Augustine, 
Ilildebnand, Albertus Magnus, and other more modern Christian 
or Catholic intelligences, who stand erect and beautiful in the 
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historic distance; but with none of these did there begin an era 
flf new thought, of resistance to tyranny, revolution, worthful 
examples of greatness; and, so seeing, we are authorized and 
impressed to pass rapidly but respectfully onward, to the times and 
working developments of the announced individual. 

And yet do my thoughts linger along the silent pathway of 
those romantic and grain-goldened centuries. Biographical 
researches do not so powerfully attract me, in this connection, as 
do the moral characteristics and prophecies of the grand period 
under contemplation. The lover of moonlit antiquities, who 
derotionalljr lores the law of mightiness’and rugged beauty, could 
interrogate’tlie events and actorsof this era, and obtain intellectual 
enjoyment epical and unincumbered. Larger and grander than 
the wildest palisade of the most exalted imagination, was the 
under-life developments of the Middle Ages. Even its very silence 
was stately; its darkness a mysterious garment of royal promise; 
and each notable deed, in government or religion, implied a whole 
continent of future progress and liberty. Light shone into that 
Mcdiicval darkness, “but the darkness comprehended it not.” 
Sturdy, indeed, was the majesty of that despotism! Intensely 
self-conscious was each personal power, as he attempted to move 
majestic.ally onward With his .ambitious purposes to their consum¬ 
mation. klany audacious spirits became the seed of endless good 
to the race. Despots imagined that they conferred honor on tlie 
human family by looking at those within the sway of their scep¬ 
tres, and by ruling tliem as with a rod of iron ; but the .almighty 
principles of Truth and Justice pliiyed with the tyrants at last as 
Time .sporteth with palaces, and so the evening of the Cmsars 
became tlie cradle and covering of better days. 

Reverence, however, was a chief spiritual ch.aracteristic of these 
Kjenturies, It bloomed like a flagrant magnolia in the religious 
gardens. Grant that it was deeply rooted in superstitious soil; 
that its petals were moistened by the dews of tranquil evening 
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prajcrs, of no account in heaven; that i^as swept and invigor¬ 
ated by the languid breezes of priestly agitation and cupidity; 
still you will not refuse, in the blazing glory of present times, 
whose greater light should interpret the lullaby silence and por¬ 
tentous darkness of the middle period, to recognise the good that 
ii(!stled within the sentiment of veneration. Among the Catholics 
and enthusiasts of the European continent, this calm and beautiful 
sentiment held the germs of all Protestant progression in art and 
theology. Upon every complication of government it flung a 
dignified and sublime light. Every regularly "organized kingdom 
W. 1 S embraced with its loving arms — all standing armies, and 
military authorities — all talent, and blended ex])ressions or simple 
forms of genius — all social orders from the throne — every home 
dnd all the dwellers thereof, were subjects for prayer, respectful 
attention, and reverence. Yet, most of all, did the respectfulness 
of that priestly period apjiear in relation to sacred literatim!, 
relies, inuages, saints, military chieftains, and kings. Individual 
existence, ^crsfmf/7/sw, was as nothing, compared to the State ami 
the Church. Eeverential t!xhibitions, therefore, were ruile, and 
]iartialistlc. Its activities and formal demonstrations had the 
merit of sincerity .and magnitude ; but, while the seutimeut 
expressed itself crouchingly and servilely toward Pojie, Arch- 
hisbop, King, Emperor, and Priest, it never failed to betray its 
disrespeetfulness and bearish rudeness toward individuals who 
had the temerity to exhibit a desire for democracy or jiersoual 
independence. That veneration is the element of true love and 
worship, no one will deny; but that, like all kindred powers, it is 
capable of the most diabolical perversions and deeds, is the cause 
of universal amazement. But such is its history in religion. 
Men, in their ignorance, worshipped at the shrine, of saints 
departed; but loathed, with antagonistic abhorrence, each fellow- 
being who surmised himself to be as “good as the Pope.” 

Martin Luther was criminal to this extent, llis lack of rev- 
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erence for the rccogniseil theological authorities, even for the 
Holy-Father arid his amphitheatre of consecrated counsellors, had 
a disastrous effect for a time. I make Jio wonder at this, because, 
at that period, no man was counted worthy unless a part of the 
Holy Father’s reverential family. Respect, wealth, and worship 
were daily gifts from the countless powers and popul.ations. But 
the doctor of "Wittenberg, aided and ijispired by a i)eculiar com¬ 
bination of adventitious circumstances, rudely broke out of the 
institutional embarrassments. A full measure of sturdy indepen¬ 
dence had been bofn with his spirit, and by a singular affectation 
of.abid^ reverence for the Church authoriti«s, he made war upon 
the combined powers. ' 

Now, the spiritual descendants of Luther m.ay profess profound 
reverence for their self-sufficient leader and progenitor. They 
may wade to their lips in his thotighls respecting “indulgences” 
and other petty speculations of the Apostolic Church; may bow 
before the shrine of his learning as a commentator upon the New 
Testament and the Old; may deem “faith a sufficient justifica¬ 
tion,” and cherish the conceptions and egotisms of their Reformer 
as from heaven vouchsafed to mankind; but I tell them, one and 
all, that.jn none of these items, or thoughts, or conceptions, or 
egotistic views of time, God, religion, and eternity, do they 
behold the value of the stout, sturdy, stately, arrogant doctor of 
"Wittenberg. His idea was mightier and wealthier than all 
kings, cardinals, emjierors, and Popes. The imperturbabre maj¬ 
esty of his central inspiration, the Principle, is the predominant 
.sun of his life-history; compared with which his religious devel¬ 
opments and ethical suggestions, his thoughts, appear as unimport¬ 
ant as gnats that gild the evening air to the world of humanity. 

In s.‘iyiBg this, I do not exasperate the most sensitive of his 
reverenti,al worshippers. The Reformation, as all Intelligent 
minds well know, did not spring from fresh comraent;ition on 
Miltthew, Mark, Luke, and John; far from it; but, wholly, from 
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that 'world-fliakiniT volcanic eniption of “ IndividualSt/veicignly.” 
Sweet as summer pleasures were the smiles of the legislature of 
the Pope, but its frowns were ifte the thunderbolts of Jupiter 
upon the otlender. Luther’s whol#-hearted inspiration was, the 
supremacy of the individual over institutional authorities. In 
order to declare this, his idea, he exercised every conceivable 
shade of appropriate cupidity. Tastes, opinions, and accusations, 
were, by turns, entlu’oncd and withdrawn. He repented several 
times, professedly, and as many times escaped destruction. Hut 
like some burning mountain that could no longer restrain its 
vitalic tires, the penitent and pardoned rebel would, morj||^ercely 
than evSr, belch forth fresh volumes of repudiation. The mother- 
Church labored, sacrificed, forbore, accused, convicted, accepted 
explan.atory letters, forgave, prayed, besieged tho Almighty to 
send her his aid to perceive and do the right: all to no purpose! 
Luther’s idea must out! Standing before the assembled mag¬ 
nates of the Church and the ruling princes of Slate, at the Diet 
of AVorms, in Germany, the .seliyustllying Doctor said: “I have 
taken my position in prayer and in conscience; in reason 1 have 
taken my stand, from which I can not recant; so help me God.” 

AVith these facts before you, how can you define jpfitlier’s 
central idea to be otherwise than what is popularly termed 
“ Individual Sovereignty ?” The foundation of order in thought, 
is principle. There can be no breadth of development in any 
mind void of Ideas — I mean, where the mind is lacking in the 
consciousness of their indwelling presence, as is generally the 
case. Opinions which come of thoughts, or systems which come 
of theories, or institutions which come of systems, or tyrannies 
which come of institutions, or revolutions .which come of tyrannies, 
or Reformation and Progression which come of revolutions, can 
not accomplish their rcsjiective missions either for iuditiduals or 
nations, unless sustained from within and above by the up-rising 
and nut-reacliing inspiration of some central Peincipi.es. And 
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although, as before said, eveiy spirit is equailj endowed with 
essential ideas which constitute the spirit itself, yet it is very 
generally true that not more th*i one (of a great number of Ideas) 
attain to a fullness and perfection of growth. Some minds, how¬ 
ever, as w'as true of Jesus, give expression to a brace of immortal 
branches which spring from one Principle. 

Of Luther’s religious speculations concerning doctrinal points, 
with his specialities and egotisms, we need not say or reflect 
much; because, as before mentioned, these particulars are just and 
healthy and gracious only when in their places; but for the idea 
of “ Ii^ividual Sovereignty” — or personal^irodominance over all 
formsWdespotism and. embarrassment wliatsoever — we lealize the 
largest friendship and hospitality. Rever(;ntially we approach it, 
a principle of Mother Nature and of Father God, dwelling like an 
eternal archangel in our spirit. Man, individually, holds the 
balance of power between Ignorance on one hand and Despotism 
on the other; let him not bo “ puffed up with pride,” however; 
for it is only by the strictest integrity, sincerity, frankness, rev¬ 
erence, and truthfulness, that he can be “ Master.” Let us thank^ 
Heaven, brethren, for the royal highway opened up, -through 
the ^derne.ss of superstition and bigotted tyranny, whereby 
“ IluiSnity” may reach the goal of conscientious independence 
and boundless liberty. Martin Luther burst the gate of religious 
Despotism from its mighty hinges; he bore it away upon his 
sturdy shoulders, as Atlas lifted the world; he dashed wkh burly 
arrogance the whole edifice of institutional error to the ground; 
he declared the Ituman soul a free and self-responsible creation 
of the Almighty, to whom alone it is accountable; and,.therefore, 
notwithstanding the rudeness of his views of woman^ and not¬ 
withstanding the shallowness and ignorance of /i/s thoughts upon 
question^ appertaining to devils, faith, ghosts, demons, hells, 
prayers, heaven, &c., &c., we extend to him our right hand of 
fraternal welcome, and hail him as worthy of a seat in the Pan¬ 
theon of progress. 
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It may seem partial and incomplete, in this connection, if re¬ 
spectful mention is not made of the circumstantial causes of 
Luther’s individual demonstradon. The deep desire and lauda¬ 
ble ambition to complete the building of the Holy St. Peter’s, in 
Rome, induced Pope Leo X. to publish indulgences; the mer¬ 
cantile management and sale of which pardons were assigned to 
the German Dominican, Tetiiel. Luther unexpectedly and 
stoutly rebelled, and wrote indignantly against the. nefarious 
scheme ; but Tetzel, who had the affair under his personal juris¬ 
diction, caused the protest to be burnt. Behold what a great 
fire a little matter, kindleth! The pope ordered Lu^r to ap¬ 
pear forthwith at Rome. The ecclesiastical rebel declined, threw 
himself under the proffered guardianship and protecting power 
of Saxony, and demanded that his trial should transpire in 
Germany. Augsburg and Leipsic were successively the seats 
of ecclesiastical investigation; but, in c.ich instance, the result 
was without satisfaction to either the Pope or the friends of the 
Reformation. Opposition caused the develoj)ment of much 
friendship and support for Luther’s rebellion among tlie intelli¬ 
gent students of the whole University of Wittenberg, lleniy 
VIII. wrote against Lulher on the “ Seven Sacrament^’ hut the 
Reformer’s reply was like a fire kindled in a mountain of pow¬ 
der ; for his ultimate opposition to the service of the “ Mass,” a 
proceeding so sacred and precious in the mother-Church,. was 
terrible and revolutionary. 

Philip M(dancthon was'of great private worth and usefulness, 
meanwhile, for he could walk “ the troubled sea ” mildly, and 
withour jargon. His was a holy exemplification of <//c “belter 
way,” which Luther was sweating and swearing to establish. 
High-minded, pious, benevolent, gentle, intelligent, persuasive, 
magnetic; all those loveable and exalting attributes cropped out 
from Philip’s summer-born and heaven-enclosing spirit, so that 
the coarse and burly “individualism” of Luther was subdued 
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many times before it publiely appeared. Ills followers very 
soon adopted the Eoformer’s tliovghis, liowever, overlooking all 
the while, his central inspiration, the inter-intelligeut Idea, and 
the result was, and is, the organization of a sectarian “ Institu¬ 
tion,” as much disposed to crush individualism, priviite conscience, 
and the use of advanced Reason in religion, as was the old 
inntcnml Papal System, from^iose evei'-])regnant organs the 
Lutheran-sectarianism was individualized and centrifugated. 

JOIIIV CALVIN) twenty-six years after Luther, or fourteen hun¬ 
dred and, eighty-three years after Jesus, next comes upon this 
theatre of actors and action. lie, consequentIj’, stands second in 
the religion-drama of civilizing Reformation. Like his prede¬ 
cessor and contemporary, he was early connected and sympathet¬ 
ically mixed up with cathedrals and the prevailing belief. But 
, the seeds of progression were alive in spirit, and his “Institu¬ 
tion of Cliristianity ” was written from moral combativeness, to 
defend tlie reform movements and thoughts of that era. Protes¬ 
tant suflerings were ex(juisite, under the reign of Fr.ancis I. of 
France, in which country Calvin wrote his so-called immortal 
work. . ifhis reformer, was alternately respected and rejected. 
He went from his birth-place, Noyon, to France; thence, lor 
safety, back to Strasliurg; and, lastly, horned at Geneva, whci'e 
he left the. form. 

'J'he establishment, in the reader’s mind, of our proposition, 
slated in the fore part of this cha])tcr, that spirit is modified in 
exjn-e.ssion by “ temperament,” is deemed essential to right rea¬ 
soning at this juncture. Although the Ideas of each human 
s|)irit are the same in quality, the same in qu.antity, and the same 
in ullimnic feeling or eonvietion ; yet, owing to the interpo.sition 
of bodily organs set within tempei’ament, the exprcssiimi of iden¬ 
tical ideas (or jn ineijiles and truths) will be suftieiently vrdihe, in 
different persons to givr; the impression that they arc dijj'crenl in 
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(‘sspnce. Hence, the development of misundeisfanding,s among 
rcrormors and the true friends of humanity. Debate and con¬ 
troversy are permitted to become hot, bitter, consuming with ven- 
g(‘ance, sometimes; when a philosophical analysis of the funda¬ 
mental propositions would ^ult in kindly adjustment and broth¬ 
erly lovingness. Elaborate disc^sions, in different ages of the 
world, whereby erajtires have been recklessly deluged and whole 
families put to death, might have effectuated in the suhlirae.st 
generalizations of friendship and prosperity. This result, how¬ 
ever, is never po.ssible where j)rnieiplos or Ideas do not form the 
basis of the antagonism. Cicero’s re[)ulsion of the dissolute Cat- 
aline, who was the, iin])rinei]ded lllibustcr that altein|ite<l the 
annexation and subjugation of Home’s wealth and j)ower to his 
j)ersonal lust for abundance and licentiou.sne.ss, was an instance 
where “ ideas ” were not the .subject of discussion and the eansi! 
of diU’erence. Another jiiTstaiice is American slaveiy, where 
■princiijlcs do not constitute the basis of debati^, cxce])t on one 
side ; for the difference arose, and yet rises, not from the con¬ 
scientious misapprehensions of ])rinciples of philosojihy and hu¬ 
manity, but from selfshnrss on the one, hand, with which all the 
religion of the country is more or less confounded, and the ijoUhn 
rule (or “idea”) oti the other Imnd, wliicli h.as att.ained zealous 
expression within |>rogressive minds. In all such discussions we 
sa}’, “ Let truth and falsehood grapple!” Tlu! result will be re¬ 
generative and desirable. 

In hundn^ds of events atid debate.s, however, tlnu'e is no cssni- 
tial difference between the infuriated ]iarties in the contest. 
Temperament is the, cause of dissimilar apiirebensions and ex- 
jiressions of identical principles. Anil this temperament is, in its 
turn, caused primarily, by physical and climatic influcnce.s. We 
need not pause here to trtice the labyrinthian workings of these 
outward forces upon tlte construction tind formation of tempera¬ 
ment. The question is deep and far-.sprcading, and will not 
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admit of brief treatment. But, just now, it must suffi< e to remark 
upon the rude and daring characteristics of races or individuals, 
born and educated in bold and rugged mountains, where animals, 
and vegetation, and climate, wholly correspond. The tempera¬ 
ments of Martin Luther and John ^Ivin could not be manufac¬ 
tured in the summery and sensuous regions where were born the 
temperaments of Brahma aniPlBudda, and the religions of the 
Orient. Consequently, in the eastern world, w'e find no such 
reformers and theologians. Give us endless summer and change¬ 
less climate; give us unalterable monotony in the rise and fall of 
the four seasons; give us inflexible sameness in the rays that 
drop from heaven’s sun, and ere four generations shall have 
passed, we will return to you with swarthy cuticle, our heads 
enshrouded in impenetrable darkness, our once flashing eyes dim 
with rayless ignorance, and our once powerful arms weak as 
sickness, swinging idly by our sides. Africa’s blazing heat and 
.s.-indy immensity contril)ute to the formation of her son’s peculiar 
Ivnipernmcut. They know little of ancestral progressive'ness ; 
nothing of altars consecrated to liberty. KgJl>t and Persia, 
whose physical circumstances gave them material strength and 
towering imaginations, built tenij)les and pyramidal structures, 
and gave manifestations of useless ambition and amazing intre- 
l)i(lity. But only the Greeks, who had mountains, and streams, 
and winds, and climatic mutations, could devote an Olympus to 
the mighty Jove, could dream of JJherly, could blaze in the 
grandeur of Philosoj)hy, and imagine an Elysium far over the 
ocean, in the unfathomable abyss amid transcendant glories and 
endless beatitudes. 

But, leaving these countries, let us imbibe the deep lesson, that 
John Calvin was an effect of the age and physical circumstances 
of his overhanging atmosphere. Not healthy in body, yet of iron 
menial strength, he impressed himself into the very life of the 
thousands who lived after him. There was a towering greatness 
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in-liis temporamcnt. It invited the strongest forces from tha 
realm of “ ideas,” ye' he was not fertile in this realm; but almost 
as bare; and riiggeilly cold as the most northern framers of liis 
temperament. What a lawyer-like logician he was! Ilis theo¬ 
logical apprehensions were perfect rejleetions of Lis frigid and 
rigid temperament. “ Get^hee behind me, Satan,” was a stern 
command that gave only ploasur^po his nnsoftened and intracta¬ 
ble nature. His remarkable resistance to worldly temptations was 
without merit; tliat is, he could not be tempted by the sweets of 
love, for he was conglomerate iron; nor by the licentious excesses 
of the table, for he was in sour ill-health; nor by the lustful grasp 
of money and temporal power, for he was gratified whenever the 
desire arose; but, on those exposed and assailable points, whereat 
1 m; was truly tempted, he not only did not resent and resist, but 
yield(;d with the full might of his stern temperament, and sought 
to dethrone and destroy whoever had the fearless hardihood to 
ditfer from him in doctifnal interpretations of the Scriptures. 
By Calvin’s unforgiving instigation, a magistrate w.as dej)rived of 
his office, James Gruet was beheaded, and Servelus was burnt at 
the stake; all which was congenial, and accorded with the si>irit 
of the religious despot and dogmatist. 

Ilis power to conceive, construct, concentrate, and press home 
an argument, was fearfully irresistable. No Goth or Vandal was 
ever more fearless or heartless in the manifestations of conquer¬ 
ing courage mid power. There was not a clear breath, a silvery- 
flowing fountain, a sunny garden-flower, an unclouded day, a 
str.ain of music, a flight of untrammelled thought—no, nor the 
minutest conception of that cmp.aradised existence for all men, so 
gi-andly sustained by the soaring epics and spiritu.al reasonings 
of tlie intuitive Greeks ; but like a blistering breath from liojiele.ss 
1 lailes, a pool of blood from the dying martyr's yawning side, an 
authoritative and unyielding strain from the stony depths of 
fate, or like a deathly tremor from the heartless continent of in- 
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.lellectual vasiness —su apiicars ilie willioring, chilling, freezing, 
blasting, damnitig, theology of John Calvin. 

And yet, strange as it may seem, liis tloctrines contain many 
germs of the most ennobling civilization. Because their author, 
Calvin, was morally mighty. Ilis intellect looked like a rugl^d 
r<)”k, a frowning cliff, a dangerous fortilication. It could, at will’s 
tleci'ce discharge a storm of theiBlogical definitions, which, in’ fheii- 
apfialling effect, resembled the dark tornado of iron hail, showered 
fl'oin the battlem(!nt.s of d(!spair. But from the sublime castle- 
summit of his moral constitution, stern and rugged as it was at 
all times, there would descend the most fearful mandates of 
“duty,” of “right,” of “piety,” of “trnih,” of “virtue,” of heroic, 
“ forlllude,” and of “.Tustick.” The i)enaltics appended to 
every act of disobedience, were (Uernal d(d)asement, and exqui¬ 
sitely inlellecinal and inoial realization of sultry sufferings in a 
peiqx'lually scorching hell. Freezing as were the distinctive 
bretvthing and benefits of his moral system, whence, as from 
the thundering Sinai, proceeded flit! Calvinistic commandmenfs 
of duty and responsibility, j-et the 1 ransgressor was in a fair 
way to be ultimately ihnwrd and saved. TTis doctrines (or 
tht'iujhls and (•■(jtithlic. propositions) flashed like blazing cannon¬ 
balls. He was jiuncfual :it the ap])ointed )daee and time, and 
complimented the gosped of rigid fate by performing as though 
■swayial by tin; unyielding decre(!S of the Maker. 

All moral mysteidcs he solved by reference to the fixed and 
determined laws of Cod's mind. The Bible was taken as “ the 
AVord ” unchangeable, and Calvin adduced innumerable texts to 
Milistantiate the prostrating doctrines of predestination. His mind 
was a reflex of the physical world ahotit him, of his parentage, <il 
til" atmospheric inihnuiees in that country; and his theological de- 
\ elopiiK'nts, in turn, weri' a relh ction of his mind, and not of God’s, 
as he and other religions chieftains egotistically'imagined. His 
in'elleelnal constitution was by far the most intractable, and fear- 
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less. Physically .and socially he was not stroiiff; but “morally,” 
he w.'is hi^rhly endowed, y('t dnrl: as error. His hafred of sin 
was fixed iiiion the sinner. The burning indignation of his of¬ 
fended conscience was seldom tempered with mercy. Justice, 
an'd frowning; justice, streaming with implacable ven¬ 
geance ; justice, omnipotent and impatience of execution; jus¬ 
tice; the divinest priucijde in tj>e con.stitution of the mysterious 
trinity ; y«sticc, the unch.ann-eablc grandeur of God’s intellectual 
character; y«st/ee, the supjiort of heaven and of hell—I nmy 
add, “justice,” the frigid climate of kingdom come, the savage 
feature of the Calvinistii; theology, the; refractory attribute within 
the heart of destructive conib.ativ(!ne,ss—is the pet principle, the 
almost central Idka, the indestructible motive power of cruelty 
and of unmerciful views of mankind, for which even motlern 
Presbyterians and the hereditary followers of Calvin are every¬ 
where distinguished. 

But this was not Calvin’s pivotal principle—“justice” was not 
the inr.A impersonal within his system — if my impression of this 
man and matter is ,‘it all reliable. Projecting with iuijiosing 
grandeur, as I behold it,"is the centralia of ftalvin’s inspiration. 

I b; hung all his thoughts on ilu^ immoveable logic of his iron- 
minded God. Jn the cheerh’ss magnitude of lllviiie Wisdom, 
the stern tlmadogian discerne<l the resistless laws of fab;. Tntinite 
Wisdom implies boundless knowledge — of Past, J’resent, and 
Future — over the waste of previous eternities, also transcending 
and fixing all of the unhai)pened and unimaginable nnivers(( of 
events. In God’s mind, the vast unbroken stretch of the I’ast, 
together with the whole scenery of. the yet unborn Future, wi.i-e 
ev( ry moment present; so that nothi.ng has hapj)ened and nothing 
will occur of the slightest imjmrtance, “ not a sparrow fidletb,” 
excejit in juccise place and a|)]iro]iriaf<! manner, with the fore¬ 
seeing ami jircdcteriniuing Power. No j>iecc of drift-wood ever 
floated upon the optai sea, no quiver ever trend)Ied through the 
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air, no fish ever laved in the blue expanse of old oeean, no foam 
ever gathered along the cavernous shore, no baby ripple ever 
broke upon the maternal billows of time, no shadow ever fell from 
the sable wing of ignorance, no eye ever twinkled, no idle thought 
was ever rocked in the tidal flow of human life, without tfie sup^ 
intendence of the all-renUzing and producing mind of Go40 
Influences and circumstances which sway human feeling and 
modify judgment, are but the wire-pullings and mathematical 
calculations of positive prescience. 

Here, then, is the heart-inspiration of John Calvin’s moral 
intellect—namely, “ The adequacy of God to the accomplishment 
of all his purposes.” It is the suflTieiency and the efliciency of 
God — “what is (o be U’i7l be”— God not only ail and in nU, 
but posterior and anterior to every thing, iind the controller of the 
fate of every [xTsonal existence. And this fatidity of individuals, 
this foredetermined and everlasting destiny, this preconcerted 
approbation and premeditated condemnation, of the nations and 
the myriad personalities composing races, is the work of the one 
indestructible Trinity — not Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, remem¬ 
ber, but (jf Jehovah, Jesus, and Ghost—the ever-living emblems 
in mythology of certain fixed, natural, yet undiscovered principles. 
But this destiny is, by Calvin, set off in opposite directions — 

“ the right and left” — significant of other conceptions among the 
Greeks and Kom.aiis. Of Virgil’s statement the following is a 
translation: — 

“ Here in two ample roads the way divides. 

The direct our destined journey guides, 

By Pluto’s palace, to the Elysian plains ; 

The left to Tartarus, whore, bound in chains, 

Loud hovvl the damned in everlasting pains.” 

• 

The fore-knowledge and after-knowledge of God —what do these 
terms signify ? They imply that the Eternal Mind is susceptible 
of education — of acquiring knowledge in advance of develop- 
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nients, and of remembering eternally all that has happened. If 
the human mind can conceive of an omnipresent God, a spiritual 
personality, one that tills all infinitude, the conclusion must be, 
that, with such a l^ng, there can he no such division as space; 
ct||tn so, ■^litli this conception, an Infinite Mind of necessity dwells 
|p;ry instant of time equally in all points of eternity, and the con¬ 
clusion can not but be, that, to such intelligence, there is no 
division known as time. I’iine and space, therefore, being swal¬ 
lowed up in the infinity and eternity of the Divine Being, nothing 
is more reasonable than the Calvinistic belief: that every act and 
(!vcry actor, and all instruments, are performed and owned and 
predetermined by th.at “all-commanding and over-ruling energy, 
to which necessity God himself is made subject.” 

This iron logic of Necessity galls the freedom-loving impulses, 
the out-reaching and cver-iinpatient jiowers of flight, which lie 
inseminated and ready for soaring in each truly human s[)irit. 
Hence, to escape the abominations of fatalism, and “ the rocks of 
presumption and despondency on which multitudes have been 
shipwrecked,” the anti-predestinalionists have constructed an argu¬ 
ment of this description : God is — at all moments, Past, Present, 
and Future — infinite, indivisible, eternal, omnipotent, omniscient, 
but infinitely free — “ though God can do all things, he does not 
all things. Infinite judgment directs the operations of his power, 
so that he can, yet he does not do all things, but only such things 

as arc proper to be done.It does not follow, that because 

God can do all things, that therefore he must do all things. God 
is omniscient, and can know all things; but does it follow from 
this that he must know all things ? Is he.not as free in the voli¬ 
tions of his wisdom as he is in the volitions of his power 1 God 
has ordained gome things as ahsolutely certain. He has ordained 
other things as contingent; these he knows as contingent. It 
would be absurd to say, that he knows a thing as only contingent, 
which he has made absolutely certain ; and it woidd be as absurd 
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to say, that he foreknows a tiling as absolutely eerlain, wln’ch. in 
hi^ own eternal eouii.-el, lie has made, eontinment. l’>y absolutely 
eei'tain [[eoiillnui'S the fxriait Dr. Ailain ClarkeJ, I mean a thing 
that rnnsl he in that order, time, [ilaee, and fi^n, in which-Divine 
Wisdom has ordained it to he; aiul that it can ha m'other w^c 
than this infinite eoirtisel has ordained. l>y contingent^ I mi^m 
such things as the infinite wi.sdoin of God has thought proper to 
•pnise on the po.ssibility of heing or not being, leaving it to the will 
of intelligent beings to turn the scale! To deny this [adds the 
great cornmentatorj, would involve the most palpable eontradie- 
tions and the mo.st monstrous absurdities. If there be no .sindi 
things as conUngenciex in the world, then everything is jixed and 
determined by an unalterable decree and ])urpose of God; and 
not only all ‘free agency’ is destroyed, but all agency of every 
kind, exeejit that of the Creator himself: for, on this ground, God 
is the only operator, either in time or eternity. Consequently, 
every act is his own; for if he have purposed them all as uhso- 
lutehj certain, having nothing contingent in them, then he has 
ordained them to be so; and if no eontingeney', then no ‘ free 
agency,’ and God alone is the sole actor. Hence the blasphemous, 
though from the premises fair, conclusion that God is the author 
of all the evil and sin that are in the world ; and hence follows 
that absurdity', that as God can do nothing that is wrong, ‘what¬ 
ever is, is right.’ ” 

Alljlic foregoing quotation is from ti'e Methodist commentator, 
ard to give the reader some notion of hmv much value he placed 
upon his own exjiosition of the eternal question, I will just quote 
IVom him a few more words, lie says: “ Very properly did Milton 
set his danmi'd spirits about .such work as this, and has made it a 
part of their endless jiunishmejit — 

‘ Olliers njiiirt sat on .a bill relinal, 

In lboii;:lir. more clc.viifo; ami rcasoncil high 
Of proviilenci*, nvV/, and fate; 
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Pu’fd fitlCy fi'cp will, fore-l nowh(hfp aliiolnfe, 

And f(»nnd no cml, in wriiidcrin;** mazo.s lost.’ ” 

In connection with this brtincli of the question nia}' he addeil 

♦ 

the opinion of another wlio goes on to fell mankind still further of 
God and his government. “It is one thing to know that a thing 
ji'ill he done necessarily; and another, to know nttcessarily that a 
thing will he done. God doth necessarily foreknow all that will 
he done; hut he doth not know that those things which shall he 
done voluntarily, will he done necessarily. lie knoweth that 
they will he done; hut he knoweth wilh.al that they might have 
fiilhin out otherwise, for all he Inid ordered to the contrary.” 
(Now w(! will let this Iheologittn tell us what things God left oi)en 
to the realm of “ conting(!ncies” and jiossihilities). “ God knew,” 
says our informant, “ that Adtim would ftill; and yet He knew 
tliat he would not fall necessarily; for it was ])o.ssihle for him not 
to have fallen. And, as touching God’.s preordination going hefore 
his prescience as the cause of .all events : this would he, to make 
God the author of all the sin in tin? world ; his knowledge com¬ 
prehending that, as well as other things. God, indeed, forc- 
knoweth all things, hccausc they will be done; hut things are not 
done herause In? know(Uh them. It is iin])ossihle that any man, 
hy his voluntary manner of tvorking, .should elude Cod’s foresight; 
hut, tlien, this foresight doth not necessitate the will.” 

All this special pleading is for one purpose—namely, to defend 
the eliaracter of God from the logician’.s irresistible imimtalion, 
that if God'i! goodness and God’s power are commensurate with 
Oiich other, and equal to the accomjdishment of every C7id con¬ 
ceived hy his benign and infinite intelligence, then it i.s impo.s.sihle 
to charge the origin of evil and the existence of mi.'^ery to the 
volitions of»man’s infinite litflendfes, hut that all conditions, as well 
as all creations, must 1)0 referri'd to the one fountain source. “ l»y 
the ecclesiastical notion [egotistic thoughts and S)i(‘Culat.ions] 
thi're is absolute evil in God, it dark deej) hack-ground, out of 
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whicji comes evil in the nature of things; and hence the total 
depravity of man, hence the wralli of God, enlivening for over 
the fire of IwU, whicll no deluge of human tears and blood can 
ever quench. So (he evil in the world is eternal, not reconciled 
nor attoned lor; it can not be removed, neither in -this life nor 
that to come, because it is an essential part of God. Nine bug-, 
dred and ninety-nine men out of a thousand are sinners, and their 
sin is eternal, not to be removed; so their agony has no end. 
Trace it back logically to its ultimate cause, and it is all God’s 
fault. So every sin not repented of, that you and I commit, is 
not only perpetual wretchedness for us, btit likewise an eternal 
Mol on the character of the ecclesiastical God. Under the parlor 
windows of his little heaven, where ‘ i/ie elect ’ loll on their couches 
and look out, indolently touching their harps of gold, there lies 
the immeasurable sink of hell, where the devils, those unclean 
beasts of the infernal world, wallow Continually, rending the souls 
of men, while the reek of their agony ascends up for ever and 
ever.”* 

Allirming that God knew that all things would be done as they 
were, and will be, and yet that this pre-knowledge does not pre¬ 
fix and necessitate the occurrence of these very things, is the same 
as saying that God foreknew things in which, after all, he might 
be completely mistaken, except as to the 'possibility. All this 
marching and cpunter-marching nuninds us of the debater who, 
when his “ free-will ” opponent affirmed that every man was at 
liberty to do just as he pleases, replied: “Very true, sir! I admit 
that a man can do just as he pleases, and I believe he can not do 
otherwise.” 

The impersonal idea or principle of Calvin is lurking and 
alliriniiig itself in mankind’s universal consciousness. It is this 
fact, more lhan the ruggedness of the Reformer’s moral feeling or 

* Ei'om a recent sermon delivered by a minister whose writings every 
Intelligent I’rotestant clergyman stealthily reads. 
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closeness of his lawyer-logic, that acconnts for the very great 
spread of his theology. The fixedness, the bigotry, the iron-in¬ 
telligence, the stilted charity, the frowning justice, the ghostly, 
perpendicularity, of Presbyterians or Calvinists, is everywhere 
remarkable. Gemaiiy, England, Scotland, and (by hereditary 
transmission) many native Americans, can boast or blush because 
of the prevalence among them of this awful and stultifying theol¬ 
ogy. Artistic Italy and imaginative France are unfavorable, and 
the warmest portions of every country are inimical, to very large 
crops of this rigid doctrine. The Roman Catholic and the Epis¬ 
copalian demonstrations, in Church and belief, are vastly moi'c 
attractive to the religiously polite and romantic. They have 
images, pictures, traditions, poetiy, music, warmth, enthusiasm. 
But the Congregational, the Baptist, the Presbyterian, and sev¬ 
eral other denominations of lesser magnitude, are all, at heart, 
Calvinistie and rigidly piouf. The Idea is, that “Truth is 
mighty and will prevail,” or, as others have put it, “ Justice is 
slow, but sureor, in more philosophic.al nomenclature, “ The- 
great First Cause of all things is equal to the Universe, and will 
work for and control the destinies of all created intelligences.” 
This principle, being the central inspiration of Calvin’s theology, 
renders the man our helping friend; and, therefore, we welcome 
him, but without his ecclesiastical thoughts, to the Pantheon of 
Progress. 


GEORGE FOX, sixteen hundred and twenty-four years after 
Jesds, or two hundred and thirty-five years ago, comes next. 
His .sweet charities and manly bearings fraternize. The deep, 
wondrous noontide of God set silently through this man’s most 
interior. Wise simplicity is riamped uppn his character—the 
crest and herald.of the Spirit’s own embassador. Of the'history 
of the church, and of the history of humanity, no man had greater 
ignorance than he; but by inspiration, by silent askings and re- 
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spouses made to liis receptive reason, he became a wise man and 
a great preacher. 

Substituting a condescending inspiration for private ojiiaion, 
and adopting silent Spirit-worship instead of the mere sign and 
fashionable demonstration, he made rapid flints and discoveries. 
Divine siuilenccs loiided with truth, worth whole volumes of pol- 
pit etlbrts, llowed over his honest lips. Ills intellectual develo]>- 
nient was sc*mi-j)hilosophical and remarkably disproporlionalt!. 
Very seldom a thirst beset his judgment to know the “• why"’ aixl 
the “wherefore” of things. lie wtts not logically inquisitive, nor 
dill he much fraternize with those who relied upon the deductions 
of judicious reasoning. Too much reasoning was unprofitable 
and dangerous. Studying out a religious discourse, and depend¬ 
ing upon the intellect to discern the lessons and to answer the re¬ 
quirements of the moral law, he frequently rebuked and con¬ 
demned. On the brimming fullness of his watching spirit sjiarkled 
the fresher life of the Infinite. Of the Brahmas and Buddas, the 
polytheists and jiantheisls oi'llie jwst humanity, George had little 
knowledge. But he knew when the living God's universal heart 
beat against his bosom, lie thirsted alter righteousness; and, 
putting bis still lijis to the river-head of eternal life, he imbibed and 
was “tilled.” Suidieams of Christian Love would now fall upon 
the waiting assembl}-. More intoxicating than Mahomet’s prayer 
were G(K)rge’s sparking truths so j-everently uttered. What an¬ 
swerings asccndiM from listening .souls ! Others weregf‘ nioved'’ 
upon by “ the Si)lrit” also, and their words were calm .and slow, 
but mighty'. 

Cbristiiinity was aj>prehend<‘d once more, and stated publicly, 
from its most Ju'imilive significance. It was an impersonal moral 
prliicii)le, noir a systemjif thoughts, adapted to human redemption. 
Institutional religion was ignored, its the injurious partition-wall 
between man and the Julinitc Spirit; instead was sought and 
found the entire freedom of the individual in the perception and 
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practice of religion. The wisdom and moral heroism of our fa¬ 
thers were effects of this S])iritiJ!d indepciidiaice and accounlabili- 
iv. Stronger than tlnr thousand-minded Plato, happier than the 
liigiicst jiriest in any Church, was the. true Christian. He needed 
no college-brecfttelligence with which to penetrate to the centre 
• of goodness and truth. The material Jiiagniliceiice and sceptre of 
)!ope or king, and every pcrishuhle luxury and agent of idiysical 
gi-atification, were vanity and foolishness comj)ared with the joy 
of the living recipient and h'cliever. A fresh tide of Clirislian 
life came down jmre and perfect, and rippled, without noise and 
without ostentation, through the first Friends of Gkouge Fox. 
Tlicir practical protest, against church hyi) 0 (U-isies, was miglity and 
fiuhliine. Priests were mankind’s enemies, and kings were willi 
priests through all ages, in a league against spii-itual liberty. 
Tlierc was nothing of the eee.lesiastic in the constitution of this 
man; and hence his incxlumstible wortli of condemnation for (‘v- 
eiy hireling. Pious degradation and religious pretensions were 
the fruit of “ paying the priest” fin' tran.-aeting atfairs Ixitween 
man and the King of kings. "‘Tlic outworn rile, llie old abuse, 
the pious fraud transparent grown,” were logically traced to that 
e.arly adulteration •of Chri'tianity, from which arose Ih^ paid 
priesthood, systems of restrictive tbrmalilies, and every iniejuity. 

George Fox rolled back the insliintional tid(! of popular reli¬ 
gion. lie not only realized and reatlirmed the centr.'d prinelpbi 
of Origen, Luther, and Calvin, but, in addition, his ))lough went 
away down beneath the roots of church pride in every ii<x)k and 
coruer of the Christian vineyard. Traditional Christianity, doc¬ 
trinal speculations, even the Testaments, were i?i themselves ndth- 
iiK/, and could not redeem the individual from sin and wretched¬ 
ness, unless the ‘"still small voice” was permitted through silence 
and sufl'ering to whis])er its moral messages from God fin- the 
soul’s daily guidance tmd j)rogress in truth. Singing praises from 
uabbalh to sabbath could do no good; great anthems w'cre at a 
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discoHnt in the ear of Heaven; paid priests and kingcraft were 
unutterable abominations in the sight of the Lord; God was a 
Spirit, not flesh and blood, and he sought only spirit to woi-ship 
liini: so the early Friends, being tilled with the inspiring spirit of 
]iriinitive Christianity, did not build “teinples^or “churches,” 
did not believe in War and J’olitical Oppression, and their “ testi-* 
inony” was therefore very far-reaching in its generic inspiration, 
and they were very sublime in the moral strength they put on in 
the defence and exemplification of'their principles. Woman was 
first recognised by this party as man’s ef|ual in the sight of 
Heaven. They put faith in a God of wisdom, love, power, and 
justice. Their piety was simple and easily comprehended, but 
their morality (or practice) wms both revolutionary and beyond 
the understanding of the most erudite worldling. The Church of 
England feared the Conscience of a Quaker! It was more mighty 
.in wlmt it would not do than the entire Army and Navy! .Its 
temperance, its chastity, its perfect integrity, its love and faith in 
God, its absolute reliance upon the itromises of Truth, aad its 
[tracticiil adoption of the Golden Rule—all this it was that em¬ 
powered the early Friends to withstand their embattled enemies, 
meekly to suffer wrong without multiplyingrits seeds by retalia¬ 
tion, and which gave them perfect victory in every station and 
country that held tliem. “ Time w'as,” said one, “ when a Quaker 
could shake the country for ten miles around.” Now, because the 
rvoi’ld hits swallowed them with its mighty jaws of pride and 
wealth, and they have gone, down in sectarianism, it may justly 
bo said that “ it takes ten miles of country to shake a Quaker.” 
I5ut the past of this wondrous party serves to-day, and its “ex¬ 
amples” yet strike the moral sense of the world with more amaze¬ 
ment than do the miracles of Jupiter or Jesus. Thor and Odin 
may continue to live in the rude traditions of the Old World, as 
also may the crude conceptions of popular theologians prevail for 
a time with those who do not search and reason; yet will mythol- 
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ogjr be gradually destroyed by zoology, as will Zeus, Baal, and 
JJoloch, and the bulls of Baslian of and the Vatican, vanish be¬ 
neath the decomposing and fartilizing rays of philosophical prog¬ 
ress in a knowled^ of immutable principles. 

The central pmciple,* or idea, of George Fox’s inspiration, 
was—“The presence of God in the soul;” that the “Divine is a 
guest of every man’s bosomthat the “ still small voice” is the 
perpetual monitor of Truth, which is grieved at every transgres¬ 
sion and rejoiced wlien the possessor perceives and acts upon the 
rules of righteousness. The testimony of the Gftat Spirit—to the 
conscience of the creature-spirit incarnated—was the sovereign 
seed-truth of this preacher and reformer. A natural intuition of 
religious truth gives all a love of moral supremacy. There is 
also a natural facult}' of veneration which loves and adores the 
Supreme Being, and still another which inclines the individual to 
regulate his feelings and conduct by whatsoever God is supposed 
to command. A sense of personal deficiency inclines the wor- 
shippey to adopt as God’s word whatever is so recommended by 
men of position and acknowledged profundity.. Hence comes the 
creeds, codes, rites, rituals, of the several churches. George Fox 
morally rebelled, as lailher did before him, .and s.ays: “The*! is 
a light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world — the 
still, small voice — the indwelling principle of righteousness and 
ti-uthfuluess; listen, obey, and your redemption from sin is abso¬ 
lutely certain.” It is because this idea is golden and universal, 
and was uttered more frequently and perfectly by George Fox 
than ever before or since, that we welcome him as our brother in 
the F.antheon of progress. 

EIMAMIKL SWEDEKBORG, sixty-five years after George Fox, 
comes next. The Chi-istian era was seventeen hundred and forty- 
three years old when Sweuenbokg began to write by inspira¬ 
tion. Under the sheltering wing of well-ascertained philoso[)hical 
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principlos, this moniiliiin-minded man of the North opened his 
ho.-i{)itahle doors to the most orderly cavalcade of strangers in tlie- 
ology. Ills power of faith was beautiful because of its large sim¬ 
plicity, and it was profound also in the siguilieaiice of the objects 
upon which it fixed its admiration. His conviflion penetrated his 
entire intelligence, and each faculty of thought, in the gi-andeur 
of eternal repose, was sounded to its depths by the dazzling light 
of the, resultant illumination. Proud Phwbus did not more fear¬ 
lessly drive, through the firmament of unfathomable abj'sses. The 
gorgeous chariot ^ no Oriental god ever pumped and rolled deeper 
thunders through the vast infinitude. Ilis sjiiritual inspections 
and contemplations, under the fertilizing .streams of celestial in¬ 
spiration, piled lieavily over and sailed between each other like 
convolving anlnnnial clouils, which lilend .and bend earthwai'd con¬ 
tinually, and which to eviay beholder seem to grow more distant 
and dim, while yet they gleam and glare with phenomenal light 
and glorious mystery. 

Swedrniliorg's indiistrions .and mighty s])irit wjis by strict ne¬ 
cessity expressed tlirough the llonail fortifications of his bodily 
tcrnpcraiiKail. Though a niasler himself, he was not less a snb- 
ji'ot to the tliels of organism. Ilis slronfjly-marked inlelleclnal 
individuality, standing out like a ragged [ironionfory over a rough 
tiea, gave shape and method and ohja-livi/i/ to all his subjective 
experiences. Years of diligent deliberations and thoughts became 
facts and visions in his .subseipient “ Hlemorabilia.” The capti¬ 
vating energies of his jilodding mind render the scientific im.agcry 
of his exiierienees valuable to modern scholars. The phy.sical ge- 
ngra|)h\', and the peculiar civilization and religion, of the North, 
are om’iodied in his writings. lioeky, cold, brave, bare, stern, 
I'erlile ‘■pots, streams, study, intidleet, vigorous fancy, elementary 
)ioetry, ei-ystallizing forms of thought, palaces, .sanctuaries, rude 
colors, lords, ladies, ministers, priests, courtiers, rom.ance, Rtrenglh. 
chivalry (and something of ihe riro rirsa), come out in the vol- 
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nmes of this inspired writer, Persia could produce no such per¬ 
son ; neither could Greece, nor the families of China. The my¬ 
thologies of these countries, howcvei’, did become “ facts” of an¬ 
cient wisdom in the mind of Sw<’deid)org. Pluto’s dominions, 
with their dolors and diabolism, are re-[)resent.ed—marked out 
into planes and habitable sections, as vigorous pioiieers map off' a 
new country—and the lilysiuni of the elder inspiration is plioto- 
graphed to suit the genius and taste and thoughts of the artist- 
author. Xlerulean skies bend over the gardens of j)ost-inort<'in 
existence; palaces of wisdom and the groves of love diversify tlie 
celestial Jerus.alem ; and there are beatitudes innumerable for tlie 
victorious soldiers of the (;ross. 

Trace back logically'the ‘‘Ibonghls” of Swedenborg to iticir 
river-head, and you will ari'ive at tlie inherited tein|)erainent com¬ 
bined witli an umiueslioniiig faith ae<|uircd in early years, modi¬ 
fied by country and material circumstances. (In the third vol¬ 
ume of this series the reader may find many important suggestions 
ujion.this sidiject.) Among (he most vivid of his “ lllemorable 
Kelations,” llnu'e is no “correspondence” more, obvious and in¬ 
contestable than this: that the contents of “ Heaven and Hell,” 
and (he immense connnentarv iijion Oriental in.s])iialions termed 
the ‘‘Arcana (Vdestia,” i/ii/irii/e, as nearly as child ever resmnbled 
parents, the man’s temperament and his yet more ]diy'sical sur- 
roun.dings. His mind was capacious, and tilled with innumerable 
items. AVhat Naiioleon said of Laplace, the great French math¬ 
ematician .and astronomer, m.ay be justly repeated and ajiplied to 
Sweilenborg: J7n cairii'S the ivJiuHely smalt into ereri/lliiiitj.'’ 
Our inspired Northman moved majestically onward, mode>(ly 
self-reliant always and sujiported by the gmeds of higher splcres, 
but at eveay corner of his immense mental garden you ai'c com- 
jicllcd to see the jisyehologieal vegetation ol'hi.s country'and clime. 
In rcjdy to this ncce.ssity and com|daint, it may be said that “ it 
is the littleness of man th.at sees no greatness in a trifle.” Amen! 
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But in the Harmonial dispensation no congenial and intelligent 
mind is requested or expected to build his hope? of eternity ufKin 
items, thoughts, views, speculations, and incidents; neither is any 
mind expected to systematize his thoughts, nor urged to classify 
the items of his faith, by the measuring-basket and iron rule of 
any other individuality; therefore do we protest wholly against 
the authority of Swedenborg’s arbitrary correspondences, and 
against his religious system in general not lesSj as unfit for the. 
intellectual growth and progressive happiness of humamty. Tri¬ 
umphant as many of his statements are and ultimately will be, 
and scientific also as arc a vast msijoiity of his spiritual deductions, 
yet no other mind is to be submerged or circumscribed by them. 
An imposing array of philosoi)hieal consideration.^, and of sublime 
beauties, may, for a time, captivate a brother-intelligence; and 
under the jjsyehologieal sway thereof he may feel ennobled, and 
act exalted and contented; but no other man can reasonably rely 
upon that brother until the imperious powers of his individuality 
are once more perfectly free and self-controlling. Then, and not 
before, do the substantial principles of personal development begin 
to grow and to declare themselves; and then, also, are the central 
ID HAS of the instructor appropriated wisely as a part of life and 
immortality, which is the beginning of wisdom. 

Tran.sparcnt and undeniable as is the justice of this position, I 
do not expect it to pass in the world unassailed, nor do 1 desire 
this result. “ The doctrine of degrees” is a true doctrine from om 
jioint of observation; so, from another place, are true the “ Vi.s- 
ions of Heaven and Hellso, also, is tnie very other thought or 
system of thoughts known in the world’s life-history; but does 
that fiict make the onk statement hy one man, under the best and 
broadest bows of heavenly light, my “ rule of faith and praetiee T’ 
Far from it. Byron’s “ Vision of Judgment,” which was aimed 
!it Southej', gratified the author, as did Milton's magnificent infei^ 
nalisms gratify a private wish to please one class and punish an- 
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Other in the world about him; and I do not expect a different 
desire'to animate certain thought-fishing intelligences in these 
times; but from the idealists, present and future, the humanity 
may confidently look for Principles impersonal, and for words 
powerful to a world’s redemption; and so will come intelligently 
and beautifully to each, in his own best way, the heavenly doctrines 
of the New Jerusalem. 

Between im^d bodies and principles there is invariably ti 
well-defined outward corre.<pondence. Subjective beauty—rthat 
is, beauty in the spiritual constitution—expresses itself object¬ 
ively. Or, beautiful external objects produce corresponding inler- 
iiiil effects. The objective violet imparts to the mental canviis a 
likeness of its own image. 

An outward world of unpolished bodies—fortified in connfle.ss 
crudities, and with rudiinentalisms innumer.able—exerts a corre¬ 
sponding influence upon human char.acfcr. Sour grapes .will set 
man’s teeth on age, if not his S{)irit; but “ all is well” within when 
the land flows with milk and honey. The existence ai friyid and 
torrid zones, in matter, is promptly translated by and register(;d 
upon mind. 'J'his material planet of our.s is simultaneously sha¬ 
king with “ague” and inching with ‘‘fever”—the conditions 
known as Arctic and Tropical; even so, coincidentally, is the hu¬ 
man mental world afflicted with godless “ doubts,” and also with 
“ faith” too godly to be good. It docs not seem possible, and j'ct 
it is true, that at the same hour of the same day of the same year 
— under the superintendence of the unchangeable Divinity—op- 
])osite parts of the same globe are undergoing directly opposili; 
changes and paradoxical tran.sformations. Beneath the cold bidt 
the world is freezing, while under the tropical fire it is melting— 
fluids colonizing into seflids, solids disbanding into fluids; in like 
manner, and at the same moment, in presence of the same immu¬ 
table Gre.at First Cause of all change, there tire minds, com¬ 
pounded of similar parts and qualities, solidifying with skepticism 
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and Jiqiiidatin^T ^ilh fanaficism. An ovor-dcop “doiibl” is a 
mental eliill, a stifBliiing and hardening of (lie inward etiiefs ; jiist 
as, on the other hand, a liigh-Avrouglit “faith” is a eonsuniing fire 
among the faculties—an inflammation ! 

The world has always heen sick with itself. It js eithet* too 
solid, or too fluid; too cold, or too hot; too fateful, or too loving; 
too liiolisli, or too wise ; too tyrannical, or too liher.al; too wiptry, 
or too summery; too mechanical, or too transec^ental; too hell- 
heiit; or too heavenly; too earthly, or too s])iritaal; too devilish, 
or too divine ! These contracts and complaints are too glaringly 
obvious and jiainfiil to he, discredited; and so the sides of human¬ 
ity griimhle whole centuries, and without a day’s intermission. 
'J'he doiihte.rs growl, and the. fanatics howl; while the same God 
moves the contradictory glohe upon its axes. The world is 
teinning with zealous sotil-savers, not less witli world-reformers; 
iind thus the ways of Providence are made mysterious. 

Put who does not long for some middle, groxivd whereon to 
jdaiit himself, and grow ? Flanked hy these ant.agoiiistic lieini- 
.spheres. who does not yearn to depart into some region of healthy 
moderation, “wdierc the wicked cease from trouhling, and the 

t 

weary are at rest” ? Tlic answer is, “ Everybody !” The whole 
hum.'vnit)’ is groping in one united search for “.a golden mean,” 
nntarnished hy the contaminating touch of sickly and deathly ex¬ 
tremes— for soin(', location and position where alway the t(.‘mp(a’- 
*te /.one of thought, feeling, and life, shall .span the lofty hc.avens 
—giving to each mind its inherent right to liberty, divinity, and 
happiness. AVho docs not long to live where the highest posses¬ 
sion is self-]iossession? where the richest wealth is of the mind? 
wluu'e each mind is a congress of .angels ? where every man is 
“ a law unto himself” ? 

Sur<dy there is, or should he, a Centnil, Proad-Guage, Air-Line 
Turnpike of Peace througli tlie hiciital World; a safe channel 
perpetually flowing between the Scylla and Charyhe'is of skepti- 
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cism and fanaticism ; a Tavilion of Reason, a gaiiJen-of-ICden rest 
somewhere, in tlic boundless, undulating; lands(^^e between those 
certain embarrassments, the cradle and the coffin! For one, 1 
believe that there is a middle ground between the extremes of 
Doubt and Faith. And to indicate the possibilities of this equi¬ 
poised existence — of being and doing naturally and progressively 
beneath a mental zone neither torrid nor frisid—is the darliii" 

• . on 

object of this entife chapter on the Fraternity of Ideas. 

Will not the reader unite with me in saying that the worhl’s 
true friends ai-e kstiiij.siasts ? Their feet are troincal, their 
heads are arctical; while their hearts beat beneath the fertilizing 
zone of golden equilibriums? These are our best llefonners — 
warm-footed, warm-hearted, cool-headed—the jihilanthropic and 
royal middle powers, which bel|> llie needy millions. Bigots, bul¬ 
lies, cynics, and conservatives : these are the Skeptics. They an; 
to the world what copple and clog, ball and chain, tar, mud, 
swamps, .and diseases, arc to the body. If we look the other way 
our eyes rest upon prison-builders, raek-makei-s, tagot-pilers, light¬ 
ers, war-makers, all reeling drunk with savage lust of power, and 
burning to set the world on fire: these are tlie Fanatics. 

Between these victims of chills and fever dwell, almost content¬ 
edly, the w'orld’s true friends — “Enthusiasts”—the live-hearted 
and the wise-hcaded, “a little lower than the angels!” These 
are they to whom the windows of heaven are never closed. 'I’hey 
at first established their habitations on solid e.arth—the everlasting 
rocks beneath—and the gates of hell never ])revail against them. 
Floods may swell and sweep over the land: yet arc safe the, 
world’s true friends 1 Storms may ravage the earth, contentions 
fierce and furious to destruction may surge round about; but the 
F.nthusiasts are unharmed and unchanged. Deprive the world, 
of Enthusiasts—of those who realize Ihe' inherent plenitude of 
God in the soul—and the antipodes will seek the tomb. It would 
be fatal at once! As well might one attempt to exist without 
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atmosphere, or to live in a body that enshrines no heart, or to 
hold fast to a physical universe that envelops no immortal Intelli¬ 
gence. 

Allow me to illustrate this philosophy by examples. The Dress- 
Enthusiast is the world’s true friend. Ilis inspirations outline the 
human anatomy; they mark complexional ditfercnces; they fix up¬ 
on uses and beautiful adaptations. The rough must be smoothed, 
the crooked straightened, and colors with complexions must blend. 
0(-cupation is a fact in his judgment of adaptation. Order is e.v- 
(!i-y where visible upon his {)crson; order equally delights the pas 
stir-by; for the basis of all beauty is cleanliness—clean teeth, clean 
hair, clean nail% clean hands, clean feet, clean body throughout! 
There is no excess of garments ; no superfluities of gems or jew¬ 
els ; no false strain to meet th# fashion. 

15ut observe the fanatics in dress! What show of finery and 
jewelry ! Absurdities in fabric, malformations in pattern, incon¬ 
gruities in colors fantastically disposed, and all the hot-house 
flashings of fashionable invention! Of tins, who does not soon 
weary? The long-silent soul at length rchels; if not in the person 
thus fanatical, surely in the spectators — when. 

Behold the skeptics! Filthiness of ])erson is repulsively i)al- 
pable. A charnel-house emanation outrages our nostrils. Bodily 
dirtiness declares itself by stenches and vapors compounded, 
which oflei. iind engender disease, like the mephitic exhalations 
of dead men’s bones: These persons pi idc themselves on posses¬ 
sing iiower to insult their opponents in dress. If Mr. Marquis 
Jones is a fanatic in matters of cleanliness and clothing, that is 
reason enough for old jfm Brown to turn satirical and exces¬ 
sively negligent. Our fanatic begems his white fingers and per¬ 
fumed bosom with costly jewels; therefore, our skeptic is em¬ 
boldened to eat with unwashed hands, and to slobber filthy 
tobacco-juice over his frontispiece. The first- never appears 
unless in broadcloth, best boots, and fashionable hat; therefore, 
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tlie sk»ptio must practically preach the gospel of tow-trousers, 
monkey-coat, cowhide shoes, and, for a hat, a thing bung sloven]/ 
on his head. Between these foolish extremes walks the rational 
man, dressed in a manly manner, the true enthusiast and exem¬ 
plar. But let us take another illustration: 

The money-enthusiast, too, is mankind’s true friend. He ac¬ 
quires property to accomplish ends unselfish and philanthropical. 
In the relations and activities of business he is in terrible earnest. 
He works, with all his might, to accumulate wealth wherewith to 
found a public school, a picture-gallery, a newspaper of practical 
truth for the masses, an asylum, a college, or to purchase per¬ 
sonal leisure for labor in directions yet more aiBmmensurato and 
congenial. He gathers*tnoney, however, only by means “justi¬ 
fied by honornever at the expense of his manhood’s inherent 
pride of right. Therefore his riclies come slow, but certain; 
with neither chills nor fevers; the labor of his fellows is right¬ 
eously appropriated; and, by his wealth, every other person is 
enriched. He lives %eneath the golden zone—is temperate in 
his earnestness—and grows fertile as the gardens of heaven. 

But observe the fanatic. The worth of money is inestimable 
to him. It is man’s master! Poets and poetry, musicians and 
music, kings and kingdoms, priests and the keys of paradise— 
yea, and every other consideration imaginable, or within the 
scope of human desire—are, one and all, at the beck of the rich 
man ! AVhat sordid worldliness wears into his meditations! He 
dreams of Creesns, of Aladdin’s wonderful lamp, of treasures 
buried by the Forty Thieves, of heaps within the vaults of Roths¬ 
child, of millions required to furnish the New Jerusalem, of its 
golden gates, golden streets, golden parks, golden birds and fish 
and flowers, of the power of wealth among the poor (and among 
the rich also), .and thus our fanatic increases his fever until it 
breaks out all around him in the form of counterfeits, defalcations, 
bank-robbery, government fraulls, and grand larcenies, upon a 

8 
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Strictly commercial system of trade. Seeing all this, and discern¬ 
ing no remedy— 

The money skeptic appears. How miserly he of all his bound¬ 
less poverty ! “ The root of all evil ’’ finds no warmth or mois¬ 

ture in his nature. He flings the amhilion of riehes away as a 
flying wheel throws an atom from its surface. How supremely 
independent! He is not poor enough to possess property — 
hopes he never will bo so very unfortunate — and sneers iit 
every one who bends'the spine to pounds, shillings, apd pence, 
lletweeu these sickly opposites, you will find the earnest, honest, 
straightforw.ard, successl'ul man or woman — one always remark¬ 
able, who sails hit ship through dangerous passages unharmed, 
with cheerful comrades and a golden cargo. Or, take still an¬ 
other illustration ; 

The health enthusiast, too, is mankind’s true friend. His sci¬ 
ence is the rcaliziition of health. IMasticatioii, absorption, respi¬ 
ration, assimilation—the progressive processes in the .silent labor- 
ations of the weighable and measurabl? organization—are 
sacred as sabbath prayers to him. At the table, he communes 
cheerfully with Nature—objects, flavors, pleasures—and eats so 
truly that, in lleiiven, it is reported, “spiritual.” This man fre- 
(jueiuly washes his body willi water, and baptizes his mind per- 
j)etually with temperance. Ih will not he humUed by sickness! 
In this he is an enthusiast, and dreads diseased bodies and shuns 
ho<j)itals, and gets a reputation for cold-heartedness toward the 
alllictcd. . Ashamed to be sick himself, he blushes with a full 
face when his neighbor comjplains of feebleness, and, with enthu¬ 
siasm, asks to be saved from the couch of premature infirmity. 
But see 

The sick fanatic! What an entertainment to him, from day to 
d.ay, is his disease ! Ilis egotistic love of attention is fed by the 
fact of illness. He^hinks everybody is sick, or on the point of 
becoming disabled, and wonders how they can “ keep about so 
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longi’ On all occasions, in presence of either strangers or ac- 
(Hiainlances, liis personal feelings arc all.important, and the most 
woi'lliy topic of conversation. IIow very necessary tliat every 
ear should hear of his recent colic, or headache, costiveness, neu¬ 
ralgia, or of some new cough-and-phlegm development, even 
though the company is engaged in the holy sacrament of eating! 
llis pulse is honorably interesting to all parties. IIow genuine 
is his catalogue of symptoms! Medical men and books are di 
vine ag<'nts and civilized institutions. It is so pleasant to be iht 
entire of every group — not because of j'our genius, rvit, beauty, 
science, or hcidth-engimdering endowments — but, because you 
are “ so sick," and crowned with the possible <yi)ress, or clad in 
white garments, suggesiTve of “the silent tomb.” Our fanatic is 
clioiee of his illness. If a ]ioor man, he will treasure it as a blank 
check sent him by public philanthrophy — the amount to be in¬ 
serted by himself—whereby he can subsist entrenched for years, 
in tolerable circuinslanees. If a man of wealth, he is careful to 
fe(!d his pet disease with every villainous luxury — is cautious 
never to injure his infirinity by bodily exercises and fresh air, 
and is sanctimonious in his evening jirayers, wherewith ho in¬ 
forms heaven of existing sruriptoms, and of desires for a reasona¬ 
ble share of cor))or('al cn.joyment. 

The sick skeptic is a surly character 1 With wdiat unbending 
indi.gnation be answers your question! lie ks sick — ho knows it 
— you know it—all know it! Why toriTfent him? llis anger 
is fdlcd with (not lire, but) dry, flinty sand. Your eyes smart 
with the desert-dust which is whirled and flirted by the wind of 
his violent speech. Disetise is hateful, because it brings him 
down to a level with the contemptible sick fanatic, for whom he 
cherishes antipathies unspeakably bitter. lie re.ads physiological 
works just enough to discover the current practical o[)inions respect¬ 
ing the effects which alcoholic stimulants cxe:q|^ upon the ])ot-house 
or genteel druidtard; also, to store his memory with uticharitable 
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interpretations of human conduct in the love relations; so that, 
when thinking of the sick and suffering, among the wealthy 
classes, he can exclaim, “’Ah! more lecherousness, more villainy 
in private life, more licentiousness among the lewd, eh ?” If jvu 
utter words of sympathy towai'd him, should his illness come4o 
your knowledge, he will translate them into satire; and your 
kindly offices he will understand to be yoar'way of expressing 
ridicule. Ills fraternal affection is inverted. Ilis religion is 
cold and cynical—more wolf or dog than a brother-man is he — 
groaning and growling with pain when sick—purposel/conceal¬ 
ing his real goodness, “showing his teeth” when not barking— 
and fretfully fortifies himself against ministrations either terrcstial 
or heavenly. Between these discordant' classes, you may visit 
those who are neither skeptical or fanatical, but who, in the deep, 
earnest flow of their enthusiasm for health and its blessings, both 
appreciate the divinity of j)hysiologie virtue, and preserve that 
spiritual equilibrium, which is the foundation of every superior 
enjoyment or power for multijdying joys in the world. But let 
us take an example: 

TIic true statesman is an enthusiast. And he, too, is mankind’s 
trui; friend. He .secs that the streams of national power ought to 
flow, and should flow, immediately, from the highest fountain of 
all legitimate authority, Tiik Pkoi’Lk. The minds that laid the 
(supj)osed) solid basis of tMBAmerican empire, in their preamble, 
said: “ We, the peoi)Ie of the United States, in order .to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defence, j)romote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America.” Here arc public spirit and private enthusiasm. The 
Vestals guarded the fires of the gods never more faithfully. Pax, 
tlu! goddcs.s of peace, never j)fesided in her Vespasian temple, 
holding the Horn o?5t*leuty, with more unfaltering sense of right, 
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tliaq did each true statesman of the world. Literatare is good to 
refine the moral sentiment, and law is good when created by the 
people tor the people, and the statesman is good to study this law 
arfd set it in operation. He is no monarchist. Nations are capa¬ 
ble of carrying heavy burdens, even t^eir.own enormous govern¬ 
ments long after their usefulness has expired, but the statesman 
is no agent for additional legislation. He will Co-operate with 
every person to substitute good and just laws for evil and cruel 
ones, and work faithfully to elevate the private power of persons 
to the enS of self-government, but he aids not at all in any com¬ 
bination of enactments that could possibly cripple the liberties of 
the least in the commonwealth. A nation’s oppressions are many 
—government, war, slavery, degrad.ation, ignorance, vice, crime. 
But the true stafe.snian concentrates hi.s every talent upon the 
work of amelioration, prevention, personal liberty, and unbounded 
happiness. 

The legislative fanatic ■ is quite another development. He 
would have laws enacted and enforced on every human move¬ 
ment. “Without law,” he says, “all is anarchy.” How loyal 
he is! Law’s majesty is God's divinity. Legal machinery is 
his consolation. Man is never fit for freedom. Forcible laws 
forcibly administered. He is a Nero, a despot, a believer in 
monarchy. Tlie best .system of model government is that of the 
absolute kings. The so-called thirlj^^Tyrants of Greece ” were 
too moderate. He oppresses the masses with laws, masters, con¬ 
querors— with legalized murderers, termed armies, and general.'^, 
I’haraoh, Moses, Joshua, Alexander, Xerxes, Cmsar, Caligula, Na¬ 
poleon, Frederick the Great—and thus weighs dowm the world 
witli governments heavy as ignorance and selfishne.ss. The huv- 
fanatic is a fever patient. He needs prompt attention, because 
from such comes 

The legislative skeptic! A cold, cheerle^ surly character— 
opposed to jury-boxes, ballot-boxes, seats of .government, and to 
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cvory legal inforference with individual inelinations. Not ^tbat 
lie lias great faith in God and man, lint that lie reads in historj 
of the ciU-tlii’oat conduct of every man in power. Every law¬ 
maker i.s to him a latitudinarian in the “noble art of war”-^a 
self-aggrandizing bigbwayijaan—a swimmer in the blood of inno¬ 
cent millions. He is down on all law, lawyers, judges, courts, 
governments. • “ Get out of my sun.sliinc !” is the dictatorial order 
of bis existence. IJut let us take one more illustratioti: 

The ecclesiastical enthusiast is mankind’s true friend. He be¬ 
lieves in a ministry, in missionaries, in teachers of high truths. 
He'is himself a minister. Hut he would have mankind march 
along its pathway nnliurdened with priests. George Fox was a 
r» ligioiis enflinsiast, but no fanatic. Tims, also, w.as Ann Lee 
of the Shakers, and William Ellery Clianning of the Unitarian 
School. How calm in the bosom of truth ! Deep as the flow of 
the mighty sea! The sublime-loving mind never tires with the 
ceaselessness and grandeur of the ocean ; so does the Si’iitix con¬ 
template, with ever-renewing enthusiasm, the divine river of life 
thifl look its rise fi'om the natural ecclesiastic. The soul may be 
weighed dowm with a false theology, and loaded with ari expen¬ 
sive and imbecile priesthood to teach it; somewhat like a ship 
that carries so much machinery, and such enormous stacks of fuel 
lo-Avork it, that no room is left for freight or pas.scngcrs. A me¬ 
chanical religion is enou^ifeto maim and crush any person; yet, 
every human soul will have, must have, some «ort of religion and 
llieology. Our enthusiast knows that “ God is a guest of every 
liuinan bosom.” With beads of this knowledge, bubbling up 
from his consciousness like diamonds out of the sea, he lives and 
works, and m.akes the world better. 

Ibit, behold the fanatic! He scorns flesh and blood, all the 
drizKlings of worldly life, elimhs a mountain or a pillar, and puts 
his being upon the adieel of isolated ceremonies. In storm of 
Winter or heat of suininer, through freezing snows or burning 
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Bands, our fanatic pursues liis way to TIcaven. Down witU the 
body! Never wasli it; mortify your pliysieal pride; let vermin 
feast upon j'ou ; cat like tlie animal that you most despise; sleep 
with one eye open, like some felon, as you are; drink bitterness 
at every flowing fount; disdain society; hate your neighbor; 
lovg your God; blast the sinner; bless the angels; praise the 
Creator; repel and slander his creation ; and you are our fanatic! 
A priest is God’s comfort. Nothing is j)ossible unless the eccle- 
siast be present. Oi)cn the doors, sweep the path, set back the 
garden-gate, ibr the minister is coming down to your house, 
“lie stands betweem you and your eternity,” says our fanatic— 
“ lielieve, or be damned !” Hut see his opponent: 

The ecclesiastical skeptic. The world’s sufferings are attribu¬ 
table to priestcraft, lie sees no good thing in Nazareth. Man 
is manacled enough already; for Heaven’s sake, do not add or¬ 
dained priests to his other burdensome clogs! lieligion is a con¬ 
summate imposition. Who would kiss the knife just lifted to slay 
him? Who would embrace the pope or priest that burnt John 
Huss and Michael Servetus? Is man his own enemy? Away 
with the clergy! Liai’S, lusters, laggards—all, depart, die, decay 
out of mind—go beneath the Alj)s! Under the sea! Away, ye 
miscreants, )“e inquisitors, ye scribes, and serpents of darkness! 
IJegone! throughout the everlasting years. Our skejrtic isjnad 
—but his anger is like the bandiUjfP icy-sharp steel, not gleam¬ 
ing and blazing with fervent heat. He has a religious chill, and 
the fanatic a fever; but between these oppositional patients, there 
walks the inspired ecclesiastical enthusiast—a calm, religious- 
minded person, doing good and teaching truths .for their o^vn 
sakes—in paths that are peaceful, and in ways that are pleasant; 
the ways and paths of "Wisdom. 

Swedenborg comes before me as an eeclcsiastical Enthusiast; 
but there w'as in him nothing of either the skeptic or fiuuitic. 
Hence, the profound reverence felt by his spirit for every shred 
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of ancient wisdom. • A better Age bad been (thus he thought and 
wrote), and he believed injlhe possibility of regaining it. “ Par¬ 
adise Lost ” was one of his “ thoughts,” ai’ound which he mar¬ 
shalled in far-reaching parade all his scholastic lore ?ind transcen¬ 
dent inspirations. “ The golden age,” to come, or the return of 
humanity to its Eden-sanctuaries of “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” 
was his next thought; for which,, as a true mother labors for her 
dependant darlings, so did this Master summon all his religious 
reverence and erudition. Swedenborg’s tlioughts upon “ charity,” 
and upon “conjugal love,”are among the most luminous and con¬ 
genial of his excessiVfely repetitious propositions. Infinite little¬ 
ness he carried into everything—the transpiring items and fleet¬ 
ing incidents of his personal inward exfierience —with which 
egotistical j)articulars no ot/ier human mind can justly and natu¬ 
rally sympathize. The effect of Swedtmborg’s infinite catalogue 
of private spiritual “items,” is exhibited by reflection upon large 
numbers of his followers. Many of the receivers of the “ Doc¬ 
trines of the New Jcrus.alem,” are intelligently filled with super- 
abounding charity for every mind on a different plane of spiritual 
experience, which difference by them is termed “falsity,” or error 
in “ doctrineand they hold in polite and self-satisfied reserva¬ 
tion a mountain-weight of pity for-other’s blindness<ind material¬ 
ity, and they have, withal, much j>rido of intellect; so that, under 
the Instantial elfeet of a belief in the items of Swedenborg’s 
“ Memorable Relations,” and in the speci.alities of his dreary 
dreams of evil omens and infernal correspondences, the disciples 
become .friends of marvellousness and refined spectators, but no 
actual workers, in the great struggles between Truth and Error, 
Liberty and Slavery, Science and Stupidity, Progress and Con¬ 
servatism. They merely believe and crystallize about the pala¬ 
tial “ thoughts ” of their religious chieftain. lie is the veritable 
messenger of God, clad in courtly costume, endowed with super¬ 
natural insight into sayings sacred and paradoxical, and imperi¬ 
ously authoritative in all spiritual things. 
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Blit tJlis is not the place to prosecute a review of the doctrines 
of Swediuiborg, nor to reveal the spurious relations subsisting 
between his |niseilncate(l modern friends and all definite reform. 
The bermetrical teachings, or “ tlioiiglits,” of this great and self- 
just seer may be found scattered throughout a scorn of mystical 
authors. Nearly all the Sabistieal writers gave utterance to sim¬ 
ilar thoughts and configurations of doctrine. Astrological penmen 
did not teach theories much inferior — when the best interpreta¬ 
tion is given — to those jiropounded and enforced by the inspired 
Swedi". How many truly refined minds and affections would bo 
disenthralled by simply translating flic leading propositions of 
Swedenborg into cornprehou’sible language, and then comparing 
them with thoughts and opinions and conceptions, including 
method and manner, with those entertained in Syria, Chaldea, 
Egypt, Persia, Greece, and Rome, long dim centuries ago. The 
w'orld’s religious consciousness is everywhere natural and fruitful. 
God, the Cause and Providence of .all the universe, is seen ditfer- 
enfly by different eyes; and no man, not even the princely Swe¬ 
denborg, is avRhorized by that God lo> see and report Him for all 
other men. Let us see and comprehend through our own eyes 1 
Even Swedenbe^g commends the use of rational powers in all 
matters of the efern.al spirit. Accept this suggestion, then — 
apply this Lutheran liberty of ju^raent upon the venerable 
master so revered, analyze his teachings — and, in the end, you 
may look up lovingly into the great teacher’s face, and beholding 
its approving beams, will say — 

" Calm’ grew the brow of liim I feared j 

The frown which awed me passed away, 

And left Iiehind a smile which cheered 
Like breaking day.” 

Hermes, Melkarlha, Si.nmiah, Sanconianthon, Mose.s, Phenins, 
Zoroaster, Pythagoras, Plato, Jesus, Origen : all these had 
thoughts (and Ideas also) analogous to those received as truths 

8 * 
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nnd expressed by Swedenborg. Tlie, wrinkled and impoverislied 

inspiration.s of the Middle period — astrologers, the chemical 

visions of the semi-religions Ihehmen, the mythical sftyings and 

■* 

corre.spondential revelations of Vqn Ilelmot — none of these can 
be neglected when the genuine analization of Swedenborg shall 
come to pass. Although this teacher rejects Paul as due of 
inferior illumination, it seems amazing that the same Idea of 
“The Incarnation,” which so occupied and consumed the Apostles 
to the Gentiles, was also a darling fundiimenlal timber in Sweden¬ 
borg’s spiritual palace of theological truth. It very nearly sub¬ 
merged the Swede’s intellect. The oldest supimsed knowledge, 
based in superstition, is the knowledge of God. And every forest- 
imbedded savage is a believer in “ incarnations.” Brahminical 
Indians venerate and celebrate the tradition of nine different 
embodiments, or spccitil incarnations, of one deity, out of the 
“’trinity” which they fancy they behold in moments of rhapsodical 
communion. Thus, even in savage bosoms, “ there are longings, 
yearnings, and strivings, for the good they comprehend not,” and 
though they grope blindly yi the darkness, they toiy;li God’s right 
hand at last, whereby they are lifted up and strengthened. 

Swedenborg’s grcuit general central Principll| his master-idea, 
is strictly and purely Platonic.. Excepting the phraseology — 
and indulging marginal allowance of great width for the fact that 
the Greek was in Pliilosophy what the Swede was in Religion 
by which the thoughts of each would appear very differently 
dressed — I can discern no dilference (of essence) between the 
two minds. Plato’s central principle was the pre-existence of 
intelligent vitalic forces — ideal emanations from the Supreme 
Jliiid — w'hich, descending into substance and moisture, took upon 
tliemselves material likenesses. Consequently, as a pure logical 
result, each organized body was looked upon as an “image and 
likeness'” of its interior spiritual personality. The useful, the 
beautiful, the po(!tical, the divine — ideas treasured up in man — 
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crop out licre and (lioro in human work and structures and 
writings. Principles flow out of heaven, or out of the divine 
fountain ftrougii llic mcdiuinshi}) of individual inicard^mnw, and 
reflect themselves in physical forms. This was Plato’s great 
•central truth ; his inaslcr-principlo in philoso])hy.' 

And the same univcrsul Imlh comes out in every leaf of Swe¬ 
denborg’s literary labor. Tlie system of correspondence-is based 
on this representative Idea. The pliysieal world, with its 
diversified sce.ne,ries and forms, is a type of the. spiritual world. 
As the.'humau form and face represent the form and face of the 
invisible spirit, so does the material universe clothe and corresjiond 
to the sjiiritual world from which it descended. Swedenborg’s 
“ thoughts,” concerning this universally-true principle of develop¬ 
ment, are many and mixed. To me they are worth just as much 
as the thoughts of any other mystical theologian, and no more, 
lie makes matter out of degraded spirit-essence, and poisonous 
herbs, and reptiles, and infernalities, come down (or up and outj 
from the hells which are spirihml and permanent institutions. 
Vice originates in spiritual fountains of evil. Sin becomes man's 
own hell-fire, but invariably after the gods h.ave stealthily laid it 
upon the altar of his evil-inclined afiyctions. On the other hand, 
“ every good and perfect gift,”- drojis down from superintending 
divinities. Man’s mind is a sort of balance between good and 
evil attractions, the bowl of either scale whereof will be supplied 
and weighed down out of all proportion, in accordance with the 
individual’s inclinations and choice. In Swedenborg’s theology, 
every mind is a temple of free-will and of unrestrained alTection. 
Good and evil are placed upon the earth, and in the privacy of 
his love and understanding, so that each one may choose his 
master. If the choice be evil, then the spii’itual hells chuckle 
over it, and the myriad evil spirits thereof flock cxnltingly to his 
side. They feed his passions, inflame his ambition, beset his 
reason, overthrow the government of good faculties within him. 
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and — tliese are the night-thoiiglits of Swedenborg. But if the 
selection be wise and heavenly, then there is joyin heaven, and 
the good angels trip gladly to act as guardians and tli» ministers 
of strengfli, and — these are Swedgiborg’s ‘‘ tlioughts,” also, with 
whidh much truth is intimately associated. 

Ilis long-drawn-out illustrations concerning the local and 
egotistic applications of this sovereign principle, namely, that 
externals come from "and rcspresent their interiors — may interest 
the item-hunter among the Alps of modern marvels, but no Ideal¬ 
ist can hold his inspiration to rules and figures so arbiU'ary and 
Swedenborgian. The cori'espondentialist, the lover of symbolic 
teaching and emblems, attempts philosophical justification, lie 
excludes analysis of existing evil, precludes the possibility of 
intelligent appeal to the sphere of circumstances in the explanation 
of the causes of human discord, and affirms, ad libitum, ad infin¬ 
itum, that every _/ac<, as well as every form, is of spiritu^ origin: 
that a wart on the face, as well as the face itself, crops out from 
a corre.sponding interior spiritual cause, of which the visiUe is 
nothing more than a shadow, symbol, likimess, or palpable reflec¬ 
tion. On this rule of reasoning, the cori’espondentialist refers 
not only mankind, but also their thoughts and acts,, to a world of 
creative and suggestive intelligeupe. And this method of itemiz¬ 
ing the earth and mankind, being recommended and insisted upon 
others as the truth, leads to all those religious sicknesses among 
Swedenborgians, of which the Idealist so justly complains. 
Whilst, on the other hand, if the devout and earnest student of 
Swedenborg or of Plato — the one a theologian, the other a phi¬ 
losopher — would but dive for the core of his inspiration, would 
strive for and obtain the pearl of great price (the idea), then 
health of spirit and strength in refojm would be the consequence, 
and the highest genius within each mind would behold its God, 
and worship Him in spirit and in truth. Because Swedenborg 
received, and re-published, and explained more and better than 
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any other man has done, either before or since, the sublimely 
impersonal idea, that “all things sprang from, spiritual.fountains 
of causation,” we hail him from the sounding shore of Time, 
name him “ Brother,” and welcpme'him to his own regal position 
in the Pantheon of progress. 

JOUN WESLEY) although after Swedenborg 4n the incident 
of birth, was before him in the fact of spiritual impressibility and 
oral expression. lie comes next thereihre, and claims his own 
immortal position in the temple of Ideas. But in this connection 
I am constrained to call the reader away from persons, to a brief 
consideration of Principles. 

I. That invisible vitality which constitutes the spirit and energy 
of a tree, becomes, by means-of ascension and expansion, the body' 
celestial of the spirit within man. 

II. Every element of the divine fountain Mind is seen by 
actual presence, or by representation of some kindred principle, 
in the form and function of every substance. 

II. Principles, unlike substances, aret*instantial and omni¬ 
present. 

IV. Human spirit, being a unitary crysfalization of principles, 
is capable of conscious acquaintanceship with every element that 
constitutes the divine fountain Mind. ’ 

.V. As the entire body of an ocean is fully represented every 
instant in each drop composing it, so is the boundless intelligence 
of the universe manifested more or less perfectly in each form of 
matter. 

VI. The atmosphere of the globe holds in solution the aromal 
particles of every organic substance; and, in like manner, the 
atmospheres of all things contain the spiritual presence of every 
immutable principle. 

VII. Let it be remembered that Princli)les are not the voli¬ 
tions of a personal intelligence, but'do themselves contain the 
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celestial quality of eternal wisdom. They exist and think and 
love everywhere.. 

VIII. The quality of this wisdom and love, in all parts of the 
infinite system, is precisely identical and unchangeably absolute; 
but the quantity is graduated, in all parts of the system, in accord 
ance with the capacity and missionrfif the vehicle. 

IX. If principles were not inherently intelligent and represen 
talive of the most perfect central wisdom, it would then be impos¬ 
sible for the least atoril to move without a miracle of the Divine 
volition. 

X. An intentional and specific effort on the part of some aile- 
quale personal intelligence, would be required to make atoms 
associate to constitute a mustard-seed not only, but the same mpst 
be thoughtfully and ceaselessly put forth to carry forward each 
subsequent section in the growth of the tree, or a blade of grass. 

XI. Every spear of grass, the minutest insect, the smallest 
vine, with their varied parts and a])pro])riatc characteristics, could 
appear ordy in obedience to the miraculous fiat of an incompre¬ 
hensible personal Mitffl. 

XII. To this hypothesis, Nature utters special and universal 
objections. 

XIII. Each atom, by its wise conduct, proves itself the chariot 
of an integral intelligeiua). 

XIV. The grasses, the herbs, the vines, and flowers demon¬ 
strate the wisdom of the principles of their origin, existence, and 
mission. 

• XV. Things are mouths which drink at the perpetual fountain, 
of evcrywhere-inlelligent principles. 

XVI. Things are temporary, because they at no time fully 
satisfy the j)rogressive deniiinds of their intelligent dynamics. 

XVIT. Principles, like opulent kings and queens in the palace 
of the universe, have access to the richest material from which to 
construct their most suitable and beautiful garments. 
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XVIII. Eacli intellij'once, or colestiiil dynamic power, elab¬ 
orates .and clotJies itself in a new robe every season. 

.XIX. 'rriitli is tlni iinrnntableness of Ibis jyroccris, namely, the 
paviilltl luwmouies of principlc.s anil inanifnstalions. 

XX. This unity — of such tlicory and sucli practice — is 
Tiurni. 

XXI; Truth, as I have shown, is exactitude and completeness 
of representation — the equality and integrity of essence .and sub¬ 
stance—the nuptial equilibrium, in short, between an intelligent 
principle and the combination of matter by an<l through which its 
exfiression is consummated. 

XXI. I. Truth is a flower, of which coincidence between omni¬ 
scient law and subservient matter is the seed. 

XXIII. Matter is plenarily .animated by sexual principles, 
wbich, becau.se of their inherent thoiightfulne.s.s and unalter.able 
.afTeetion ’ for each other, ceaselessly attain e.xiiression through 
sexual embodiments. 

XXIV. Hence, matter does not itself perform the labor of 
thinking, but is the elastic, the pla,<tio, anj alwajcs-efncient agent 
to do the work of master-forces, whii'h it has the privilege to 
clothe and to ancompan 3 a 

XXV. The highest station possible to the most .ambitious atom, 
is as a part of that indestructible organization w'hich enfolds and 
represents the human spirit. . 

XXVI. Although matter is permitted the ple.asure of endle.ss 
julgrimagcs, and is a tourist with infinite field, yet does it 
(matter) graduate, with its liightcst conceivable honors and 
iieeomplisbments, at the moment when the human spirit with- 
dniwK from the present jihenomenal existence. 

XXVIT. That it may be qu.alified to a.sccnd to this dizzy 
height — assume this sacred position, .and discharge the ever- 
glorious commissions inevitable to an office so exalted — it travels 
in company with actuating intelligent principles; from boundless 
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contres to their immeasurable circumferences, through, abysmal 
(lp[)lhs to loftiest summits, backward and forward, outward and 
inward, Ihroush endless cveles. 

XXVIII. To each particle of visible matter every physical 
organization is a university. 

X'XIX. Eitcb grade and cmbodiwcnl of matter is a chemical 
laboratory to every element or atom occupying a lower station, 
and is a primary school or educational stepping-stone to some 
refining furnace or collegiate institution yet more eapable of 
imjiarting higher (jualities. bestowing richer emoluments, and 
endorsing with a diviiK r superscription. 

XXX. All mjitter is ptu’petually on the way to spiritual associ¬ 
ation. Particles never retreat, do not fall from their actual station 
and refinement, but are maintained by the principles that first 
reachc^d down and then lifted them. And yet, when a body dies, 
the appearance is that the constituent atoms drop backward and 
retrograde into their original condition. The cause of such 
ajipearance is this: those particles which have not made actual 
progress in the organi.sm where they are found, do forthwith retire 
downward to their true station immediately upon the withdrawal 
of the refining principles by which they were temporarily pro¬ 
moted and loftily maintained ; while those atoms that have been 
ntally improved by such association never return to their original 
estate, but continue — although chemically recognised as the .same 
in name and quality — to perform correspondingly high duties in 
the university of organizi^on. 

XXXI. Decay and decomposition, therefore, are true only of 
those atoms which have not entered upon the higher grade of 
material refinement. Atoms once made into bone, blood, teeth, 
liair, or skin, never gravitate and descend below these structures; 
although, it is time, they may appear subsequently in a thousand 
other forms' of matters upon inferior planes of organism. Wherever 
they (such atoms) afterward appear, or in whatever new connec- 
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tion vested with material forms, the mission they discharge is ever 
in perfect tune with tlic) key-note to whicli they had previously 
been set. They never dishonor their teachers, nor the office with 
which they had been intrusted. Let us now return to persons. 

WinrKFiELD, intimately associated with Wesley, was at one 
time the most eloquent and egicient co-worker in the gospel vine¬ 
yard. No Damon and’Pythias ever manifested more fraternal 
love. In many efforts they were a reproduction of David and 
Jonatlian. Although striving for the same attainment, and in¬ 
spired by the same Ideas, tliey had different “ thoughts” and ad¬ 
verse conclusions. Wesley had vigorous talent and system — 
Wliitefield had-religious genius .and’liberty: the first w’ent enthu¬ 
siastically for organization, the latter for evangelization. They 
could not, therefore, agree in their methods of iinpartation, nor did 
they think alike on external policies in proselyting and Churchi- 
fying the world ; tind so each gathered about him his own armor 
and independently proceeded to battle for others with Sin. Soon 
after the dissolution of the p.artnership between these fraternal 
ministers, John’s natural brother became more firmly united with 
him in the labor of systematic evangelization, and so the twain 
continued to co-operate to the end of that remarkable dispensation. 

Psychometrio impi-essions of the real .Tohn Wesley, who began 
a new ei’a in tlie tidministration of Christianity, represent him as 
a mind of unbounded sincerity and unquestioning confidence. 
With but a moderate power of intellectual analysis, and deficient 
also in his synthetical or concentrating faculties upon philosophi¬ 
cal themes, his whole noble spirit poured its methodical inspira¬ 
tion from the Niagara acclivities of his spiritual organization. He 
could not say, with Tennyson — 

“There lives more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, tlian in half the creeds.” 

He was not enough critical and reasonable (or philosophical) to 
engender and fearlessly to entertain a powerful doubt. A child’s 
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faith perraded tliis good man’s mind. Marvellousness was an ac- 
eredited voice from tlie Tlirone of Grae<'. "VVliatever of skepti¬ 
cism alfijctcd him about the perceptive oi-gans, or however much 
he suffered from the undisguised disbelief of scores who labored 
in his ranks, nothing of douht ever breathed upon the full-blown 
flowers of his religious faculties. Their brilliant beauty and po¬ 
etic fragrance, and reverential attitude;, and activity of reproduc¬ 
tion, were at all times visible in his sermons, conversation, acts, 
and systematic efforts. 

•John Wesley was warm-minded and spiritually unfolded. Care¬ 
fully defined,I should tei'm him “a s])iritualist”—even more than 
(leorge Fox or Swedenborg, lint no man ever did so much me- 
tnhodicnlly for “the glory of God and the salvation of num” as 
this ; hi; worked, and worked, and worked ; year in and year out; 
from Monday morning till a late hour on the succeeding sabbath 
night; he travelled and talked ; he prayed and preached; and 
“ the Holy Spirit” was perpetually inspiring his adoring heart; 
so that his zeal blazed like the vivifying sun upon others; even 
his closing and expiring prayer revived and inspired the impres¬ 
sible ; the people of low estate heard him gladly^ and the con- 
vei'ts blessed God by innumerable “ amens” for the working-ener¬ 
gies *and saving-|)owcr exerted by the new-gospcl minister, lly 
computation it is allegial that Wesley’s missionary travels in miles 
would amount to fifteen times the circumference of the globe! 

Upon careful analyzation of his theological “thoughts,” we ar¬ 
rive at their ultimates in principles or ideas, and find them to 
have been propounded and learnedly expounded by many prede¬ 
cessors. The trinitarianism of Asia is republished by Wesley, 
but with modern ])hr'aseology, and with religious adjustments suit¬ 
able, to the Englisli mind. Zoroaster's divine cosmogony and 
deislical antagonism are likewise reproduced—a* Devil and a 
Deity—Ahriman and the all-good Ormudz. Luther’s individu¬ 
alism is repudiated; so also is Calvin’s absolute fatalism; but tl>e 
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marvels of spirits, the miraeles of Jesus, (he particular providences 
of Origen, the declai-ations of Zwingle, the local God-man incar 
nation of St. Paul, the zeal of the Bralimins, and the ecsialical 
worship of the Buddists, come out in fresh juxtapositions in the 
Arminianisms of John Wksi.hy. Nootka-sound inhabitants arc 
not more spiritually abandoned in their worship than were certain 
classes of probattonal discij)les under the sway of this perfectly 
self-sacriticing and devout chieftain.. But the modern Methodists 
have drifted toward the high-sounding shores of respectability. 
Many of their meeting-houses are now templed and spired sanctu¬ 
aries of marble and stucco. Their once wooden benches, and un- 
carjjcted tloors, and plain, boxed pul))ils, are Iransfornied into up¬ 
holstered loung(^s, entlowcred foundations for the feet (not of “ the 
poor” so much as of ) orc), and symmetrical desks, soft witli vel¬ 
vet and drijiping with silken fringes innumerable. A\'’hat says 
the unsellish, self-destroying, and unostentatious AV^esley.? Does 
he look down through his Saviour’s eyes, and admire the magnifi¬ 
cent degradation of his followers ? 

The Methodist denomination is an organized desj)otism. It has 
crystallized about the “ thoughts” and “ exiimfdes” of one man, 
who labored for one overmastering idica. IVesley’s system is 
adapted to tlie capacities of the unedneated millions. I’hilosophi- 
cal investigations, discovery of Sci<‘ntit!c Ideas in Art and Me¬ 
chanics, new ]>rincij)les of mind .and matter, the gosjiel of God as 
wiitten in the constitution of Nature and Man, can not be tniced 
to the researches of any strict Methodist. But for the scholastic 
commentary of Dr. Adam Clarke, one of tlic Arminiau or Wes- 
l(>y:in brotherhood, there would yet be hardly a so-called “ learned” 
mind in thei-r lengthy calendar. Their unrestrained indulgence 
of,spiritual emotions; the unphilosojihical method, so popular, of 
their revivaff and yearly encampments; the enthusiastie taking 
hold of religion, and of expressing, without due deliberation and 
depth, tljeir “convictions” and “the power” which suddenly per- 
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vades the most impressible—all this, when measured by the po¬ 
lite English- Church or the iron-hearted Calvinist, produced and 
perpetuates the prejudice which (until within a few years) ani¬ 
mated almost eveiy sect and even the crowd against the Method¬ 
ists. Hence they were once a plain, ungloved, unbaptized, enthu¬ 
siastic, and persecuted people; but now the gods of this world 
have gone in to dwell and worship with them; they are every¬ 
where much esteemed; are termed “ evangelical,” and Commended 
for their piety; have colleges wherewith to “ make” the regular 
ministers; and, consequently, the Reformers of the Age lind no 
favor in their lofty sight. 

It might be interesting to the ardent exjdorer of others’ thoughts 
and systematic puttings forth, to classify the main opinions and 
expositions of Wesley. But, as was stated in the beginning of 
this chapter, such specialities and egotistic developments do not 
constitute the spiritual food^m which we now search and hunger. 
Principles are the essential life of the Spirit, although it is true 
that “ thoughts” serve to cultivate and to concentrate the faculties 
of reflection and judgment. Hence, while we seek and employ 
thought, and classify our convictions of truth, we make a continual 
distinction betu een the means of growth and the Ideas which 
grow; between the operations and deductions of the understanding, 
and the teachings of experience personal, and those interior ini- 
j)ersonal principles (or Ideas) which constitute the Spirit immor¬ 
tal. Were it not for the religious Hymn-writer of the world, 
Watts, the brothers Wesley would this day rank highest in the 
sacred-song temple. And were it not that his predecessors in 
theological discovery and emotional disquisition had anticipated 
all his leading positions, John would this day occupy * command¬ 
ing station amongit'thc world’s religious enthusiasts. But as it is, 
we must not suppress our admiration for the worl^, for the sin¬ 
cere and wholly-believipg mmd, nor omit to recognise his supreme 
and unapproachable function as the demonstrator of an 9 >£A. 
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Wesley’s great central Princij)lc—tln*ougli the life of which 
the heavens inspired him—was, that “God had made mankind 
missionai’ies to each other." He perceived that men are never 
isolated or absolutely idle. From each soul proceeds either good 
or evil. Mental atmospheres blend, or meet, for some- religious 
use and discipline. It was this perception of Wesley, and the 
corresponding conviction of Swedenborg, that led to a number of 
letters between them. Some men work w'ith their hands: these 
are “manufactor.s.” Others jcorX-with their passions: these are 
“ malefactors.” A third class work with their virtues: these arc 
“benefactors.” Still others, belonging to no part}', being neutral 
in qualities and motives, work for anybody in every w'ay: these 
are simply “ factors.” Wesley discovered- this humanitarian ar¬ 
rangement by inspir.ation. There was “one body,” but different 
“members.” These members act all the time, either ill or well, 
for the Devil or for God; and hone? the doctrine of converting 
the world by “ mission.aries.” Fa<-h bad man is an adversary; 
each neutral.is an emissary; each good j)erson a missionary. 
The old Mosaic dispensation taught “works” as the means of sal¬ 
vation : do, and live ; but Jesus reversed the plan, lire and work, 
or believe and do; to which Wesley shouted, “ Amen!” And 
from that “ power” which accumulated upon his spirit, as a result 
of insj)iration, he fired the thousands with an niHA immortal. But 
our grief is, that his enthusiastic friends, instead of getting the 
diainond-Princi|)le of his doctrine, have inslitutionalized them¬ 
selves around his “ thought” concerning the Principle. Without 
admiring or controverting his ])articular opinions, then, we wel¬ 
come the inspired Wesley to his own eternal place in the Pantl eon 
of progress. 

ANN LEE,* eighty-five ye.ars ago, or seventeen hundred and 
seventy-four years after JkscS, began Imr j)ractical era. Her 
advent and labor move before me with importance and magnitude. 
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I behold in lier position and inspiration sonioiliing great and rev- 
olutiopary. In the cxeinplitication of typical spirituality, and as 
a sign of advancing tides in the ocean of divine Ideas, she is glo¬ 
riously useful and indispensable. As her birth is chronicled in 
tBe midst of a modern civilization, which exceeded that of tlie 
times of Origen, Luther, and Calvin, so is her religions develop¬ 
ment more than theirs startling and irnjjortant to mankind. The 
reasons arc — 

I. IJeeause she was a_woman. II. Beeausc phe was an inspired 
woman. III. Bec.ause she enlarged the scope of religious exj)e- 
rienee. IV. Because sh.e unfolded a Principle, an idea, which 
no man, not even Jesus, had announced or perhajjs suimisc^d. 

Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Jesus, Paul, and other inspired persons, 
were illuminated on many integral principles, but never sufficiently 
to perceive the plenitude o^woman’s nature, and the equality of 
her destiny. They had a God of almighty force, of infinite intelli¬ 
gence, of inconstant temper, of love for the lovely, of hate for the 
hatelid, with a he.aven for his friends, with a hell for his enemies; 
but, in the out-reaehings of these minds toward a com])rehension 
and presentation of their God, you will detect a one-sided depend¬ 
ence confessed, a short-sighted obligation and responsibility, and 
a semi-civilized acknowledgment of the divine personality and 
character. It was all manish ; God was a “ IIe”-God ; and wo¬ 
man was sup]>lemental. Paul, therefore,' permitted the women 
“ to S])eak” in meeting, with certain insulting restrictions and by¬ 
laws affixed. The Jews kc'pt women in the background, if not in 
the tented kitchen, and nowhere does their God disapprobate the 
custom! Luther entertained and expressed almost savage senti¬ 
ments respecting the woman nature and function; his royal and 
indignant .antagoffist, the polygamist Henry VIII|, did not dis¬ 
agree with the doctor of Wittenberg concerning woman; neither 
did the fiery hail of Calvin’s logical cannon destroy the ranks of 
prevailing prejudices against woman. In fact, woman was not 
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seen by religious chieflalns to possess more than seccmlary value 
ill the universe of “ Men,” until the advent of the good, tlie just, 
tlie insjiired George Fox; after him we derive a higher typical 
revelation of the woman-nature from the miraculous-minded Swe¬ 
denborg of the North; then John Wesley, by the light of his in¬ 
spired talents, recognised woman as a divinely vahalle agent in 
the “ home-mission” work, also as a voice “ persuasive in prayer” 
as the song of the morning stars; but we wait, and watch, and 
supplicate, during all these seventeen hundred years of religious. 
concussion and progression, for such a revelation of God’s charac¬ 
ter as came unexpectedly through Ann Lek.- 

Of this excellent personage, and concerning the ipiality and 
elfect of her teachings, the German, English, Scotch, and American 
Churches have published libellous accounts. Priests tire transpa¬ 
rently unjust. No error, no untruth, is so immoral as that of the 
pulpit. It fettrs a new revelation. But shall mankind hang rev¬ 
erentially upon the neck of Superstition ? Will men shut their 
eyes to stellar light, and open them in the darkness of earth-born 
theology? From a limited, finite, stereotyped conception of God. 
the better part of mankind will soon depart. The Council of Nice, 
in 32'), was nothing more than a congress of prejudiced and wrang¬ 
ling religionists; yet do Catholio and Protestant, Dogmatist and 
Progressionist, fear to openly repudiate that council. Ecclesias¬ 
tical tribunals arc places where justice is impossible. Prayers 
dissipate the soul’s reliance upon integral Principle. Tlie very 
j)ious are the fashionably immoral; that is, true “ faith” under 
Jesus is more effectual th.an good “ works” of any magnitude un¬ 
der Moses: so that, when- one’s faith is riglit according to the new 
covenant’s standard of judgment, works may promote selfish and 
wicked ends with impunity to the rvorker. Off this ground, or 
with this infallible securit)^ priests could and can fabricate false¬ 
hoods against Ann Lee, and arrest the investigation of her expe¬ 
riences, all for •* the glory of God and the salvation of souls.” 
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But tlie end of all this is at hand. Among the just of the earth 
there is springing. up a ^•iver of consuming lire, red hot with 
whole centuries of smothered indignation, and the “ whited sepul¬ 
chres” of dishonest minds will be deluged and utterly destroyed, 
for sixteen hundred.and fifty years the “Apostles’ Creed” has 
been received as changeless gospel; -but even thai is being de¬ 
serted by hundreds of spiritual and philosophical minds, whose 
ancestral dignitaries worshipped it as the everlasting truth. “ The 
world moves!” 

Her crime was: she was a woman with a claim upon mankind 
hi/ Heaven's inspiration. She could not be forgiven. Her sin 
was unpardonable. Gracious Heavens ! a woman inspired ? What 
a blemish on the masculine fraternity! Forbid it Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob ! Moses, Jesus, Paul, Oounculs of Pope and Bishop— 
cast the “ seven devils” out of tliis new Magdalene ! God of rnas- 
cnline quantities infinite-^the eternally-isolated “He” of the. 
Prophets and Apo.stles—down with this ambitious Venus in Re¬ 
ligion, scare her fanatical followers, and confound the people who 
listen at her meetings ! 

But she would not “ down”" at their bidding ! The “ He”-God 
of tlic Churches lived as completely and essentially in this “she”- 
Incarnation a.s in the expanded JJniverse. And here comes one 
great good out of this Nazareth. Ann Lee demonstrated the 
lUKA, the impersonal Principle, that ins/iirafion and revelation 
are not confined to China, India, Persia, Judea, Greece, Germany, 
France, England, Australia, or America; that, qualitatively and 
quantitatively, the celestial streams set just as surely through wo¬ 
man’s soul as through man’s, fertilizing and equalizing the sexual 
hemispheres as they flow. She broke down the partition-wall 
which custom had built between the woman-spirit and its celesti.al 
Fountain-Source.. 

' Of the doctrines and “ thoughts” of this inspired One, I have 
nothing now to say; it is only of her central idea —oTthe Prin- 
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ciple—through which inspiration flowed to mankind. We grow 
sad when contemplating the crystallitsation of individuals about 
this nucleus. Not that their institutions are unchristian, or unfit 
for the moral regeneration and spiritual progress of thousands, but 
because any organization, believed to be “a finality” and so ^ 
vered, is mankind’s enemy and a “ stumbling-block” in wisdom’s 
pathway. If there are any just men and women on earth^sany 
minds sincerely Christian, any persons conjugally disengaged, any 
exact followers of tbeMaster and his first Apostles,any who endeav¬ 
or to live and do righteously and peacefully, in the love and fear 
of God, with opinions in advance of the evangelical establishments 
either of America or Europe—they are the “ Shakers,” the peo¬ 
ple who congregate about the “ thoughts” of Ann Lee, the Friends 
who, as brothers and sisters, live in the spiritual glow of the Res¬ 
urrection ! 

That the reader may not be deprived of the practical and reli¬ 
gious “ thoughts” of the Shakers, and that every mind may have 
all the necessary data of correct knowledge upon this subject, I 
herewith present a brief statement of some features of the Shaker 
theology. The seventeen propositions, with critical remarks, were 
drawn up by “ F. W. E.,” a good authority:— 

“I. Jksus CiiinsT was the first Christian. He practised what 
he taught—the .absolute necessity of being born again, out of the 
earthly into the heavenly element; and when that is accomplished 
in any soul, all old things in that soul are done away. 

“ II. There is not one soul on earth that is born again. 

“ III. There are a few who make it the business of their lives 
to strictly watch themselves, ‘ that the Evil One touch them not,’ 
or mar the begetting of God in their souls. 

“ IV. The Church of Christ on earth is composed of such, and 
none else. 

“ y. They, are the Church militant; and why ? Because they are 
in a stat? of antagonism to the earthly clement in their own souls. 

9 
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“ VI. Christ’s mis-sion into the world was to save his people 
from their sins, as above stated, by placing them in a state of an¬ 
tagonism. ‘ Any man who will be my disciple, let him take up 
liis cross daily.’ 

^"VII. The Roman,-the Greek, and the I’roteslant Churches 
are not of, nor do they belong to, the Church of Christ, because 
they are not in a atote of antagonism to tlio earthly element above 
alluded to. 

“ VIII. If they were in a state of antagonism to all evil, they 
would not commit sin. 

“ IX, Thhy do commit sin. 

“ X. Tlierefore, ‘ by their works shall ye know them.’ They 
war and fight, etc., etc., as at Sebastopol: the Russians of the 
Greek Church, the French of the Roman Church, and the British 
of the Protestant Cliurch. 

“ XI. A Jewish-Christian Cliurch and a Gentile or Pagan- 
Chrislian Church did exist at the same time. 

“ XII. The Jewish-Christian Church at Jerusalem had al/ 
things in common; they did not marry, and abstained from war, 
they iiosscssed the resurrection-power of rising out of the earthly 
element into the heavenly, angelic, or Christ sphere. All within 
the. pale or .spirit of that sphere were saved from sin. "With them 
rested the Spirit of Christ; and all who came into that Sjiirit had 
their sins remitted on earth, and, as a matter of necessity, in heaven 
also. 

“ XIII. The Pagan-Christian Churches not only were not a 
continuation of the Pentecostal Church, but they were not even an 
integral part thereof, but were distinct bodies. They were not 
admitted into the Pentecostal Church, but were merely allowed 
and. tolerated as" an outer court thereof. The Pagan-Christian 
Church held private property, married, held slaves, and practised 
war. It was this court that ultimately ‘ scattered the^O'#er of 
the holy people’—the power that saves from sin, assummg author- 
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ity, and ‘ standing wliere it ought not’m the holy place, it ‘ trod 
under fool holy things,’ counterfeited,- and feigned the Christ- 
power, and so became .dji^i-Christ. 

■ “ XIV. The Pagan-Christian Church -w'as composed of hetero¬ 
geneous materials (just as it is at this day): foolish Galatian^ 
carnal Corinthians, guilty of deeds ‘ not even named among the 
heathen.’ 

“ XV. In the second century a great schism took place in the 
Pagan-Christian Church. The then Bishop of Itoine exconinui- 
nicated all the Bishops of the E.ast, because those of the East 
■would not eat lamb when he ate it. Those of the East excom¬ 
municated file Bishop of Rome in return, thereby nullifying the 
whole Pagan-Christian Church (‘Christ is not divided’). Both 
parlies remained obstinate in quarrelling over the slaughtered, 
jionce.ful lamb, and arc not reconciled to this day. Hence, there 
arc two Pojies in Christendom at this hour—the Patriarch or 
b’ather of the Greek Church, and Papa or Pojie of Rome. And, 
since it is the nature of parts to possess the properties of the whole, 
if the Pagan Church possessed infallibility when it fell into tiro, 
the infallibility-jiroperty iiiiist have" been sjilil into two also ; and 
when the Roman Church fell into two under Luther and Calvin, 
they' must in the very nature, of things have retained their share 
of infallibility and of ‘power to minister in hofj^things.’ These 
men were good Catholics, and ought to luft'c been sainted. All 
the difficulty was in their being a little too zealous: they wanted 
the old woman of the Vatican to walk a little straighter, and not 
to cover so many dirty things with such a width of crinoline — 
that was all! 

“XVI. The Greek arid Roman Churches of to-day are the 
lineal descendants of the said Pagan-Christian Church. Tlie 
Protestants are fragments of the Roman Church, and bear the 
.samej-elation to it as parts do to a whole; and, as water can not 
penetrate*a rock, 'out can find its way among its fragments, so 
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there is more light, progress, personal and civil and spiritual free- ■ 
dom, and security of life, in Protestant than in Catholic countries. 
Therefore it is desirable that a perfect solution of the rock and its 
fragments take place (the process is begun), and mind be disen- 
liiralled, so that that Power which creates all things anew may, 
without let or hinderance, bring forth the new heavens and the 
new earth, in whiqj^ shall dwell righteousness, even as in the Pen¬ 
tecostal Church. 

“ XVII. The Greek, the Homan, and the Protestant Churches, 
shall bear no relation to the Church of the latter day. In it its 
members shall learn the art of war no more, and the cannon’s ter¬ 
rific roar shall not be heard within its borders. Coiftc, then, ye 
good men and women true, of all sects and parties, of all colors 
and of every clime, of all religions and of ho religion, and raise a 
voice and lift a hand to bring about on earth the reign of Love, 
’Justice, Equality, and Universal Peace. Undo the heavy bur¬ 
dens ; let the oppressed go free; bind up the brokenJiearted; 
give deliverance to the captive, and to all an equal cliance to an 
equal share of all God’s blessings, spiritual and temporal.” 

Put it is the central Principle,^the Idea of Ann Lee, for which 
we now reverently inquire. That principle, in brief, is this: Got) 
js DUAL — “He” AND “ Siie”—Patiiee AND MoTHEK ! Hin¬ 
doo teachers obl^ied a golden glimpse of this impersonal truth. 
Forming and destroying princi[)les, male and female energies and 
laws, were perceived and taught by the early inhabitants. But 
not one person, from God Brahma to President Buchanan, has 
done what Ann Lee did for this world-revolutionizing Idea. She 
centrifugated it in a thousand different forms of expression. It 
took wings in her spirit. Better than the Virgin Mary’s saintly 
position in the ethical temple, is the simple announcement that 
God is as much Woman as Man, a oneness composed of two indi¬ 
vidual equal halves. Love and Wisdom absolute and balanced, 
eternally. 
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Best minds of best culture everywhere accede, and, in different 
words, repeat this central truth of Ann Lee. “ There is n God 
for all nations,” s^ys Theodore Parker in his Ihost living style of 
inspiration, “ inspiring liberal Greece and prudent Rome not less 
than pious Judea; a God for babies sprinkled, and for babies all 
unsraooched by priestly hands; a God for Jacob and Esau, Jew 
and Gentile; a Gkid to whom mankind is de^—FATniCB and 
Motiiek to the human race.” To this wonderfully beautiful 
truth he adds: “ Then you can explain human history: the db 
verse talents of Egyptian, Hindoo, Persian, Hebrew, Greek, Teu¬ 
ton, Celt, American, these arc various gifts, which \m\i\y no partial 
love on the part of Him who makes yon oak a summer-green, yon 
pine a winter-green. You find the infinite God [that is, ^e Fa¬ 
ther and Mother] in hum.an history, as in the world of matter; 
for as the plan of material combination, mineral, vegetable, and 
animal, did not I’eside in any one of the sixty primitive substances, 
nor in the world of minerals, plants, animals, but in God, who is 
the thoughtful substance to these unthinking forms—so the plan 
of human history is not in Abraham, Isaac, Jacob; it is not in the 
whole world of men, but in the Infinite God, who is the Provi¬ 
dence that shapes our ends to some grand purpose that we know 
not of.” Elsewhere he says: “ Commonly, I think, men and wo¬ 
men of simple religious feeling furnish the fac# which men of 
great thoughtful, genius work up into philosophic theology. It is 
bu^ rarely that any man has a genius for instinctive intuition, and 
idso for philosophic generalization therefi'om. Such a man, when 
he comes, fills the whole sky, from the nadir of special primitive 
religious emotion up to the zenith of universal philosophic thought. 
You and I need not wait for such men, but thankfully take the 
'I'ruth, part by part, here a little and there a little, and accept the 
service of whoso can help, but taking no man for master—neither 
Calvin, nor Luther, nor Paul, nor John, nor Moses, nor Jesus— 
open our soul to the Infinite God, who is sure to come in without 
bell, book, or candle.” 
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Now, although the logical drift of lliis strong man’s inspiration 
sweeps outwardly into the boundless sea of infellecliial freedom 
and individual gro^h in'spiritual goodness, yet the plan is found 
centred in “ Father and Mother God,” the central primal princi¬ 
ple at the heart of Ann Lee’s inspiration and teachings. But she 
was no ])hiloso[>hor, no deep, quiet analyst of inward feeling from 
intciior Ideas, and hence ilie appearance and mixture of egotistic 
specialties therewith. The sl^cs and shadows of her private 
necessities, trials, and temperament, flit here and there like the 
fairy flashes and impalpable forms of uncertain inspirtition. Con¬ 
tradictory sj)hcrcs burst out through her organic powers of cora- 
]K‘lIed exj)ression. With these, and with several partlally-])ro- 
nounct^ Ideas within the record-pages of her illumination, we 
.can have nothing to do. Let those who love to institutionalize 
one mind’s “thoughts” as finalities and rules of life for all other 
•minds, meditate upon them; while we, prep.oring to start as fel¬ 
low-pilgrims up the shining mountains of Eternal Development 
from within, do welcome Ann Lee to our homes as a world’s ben¬ 
efactor, and with reverence introduce her to her own seat in the 
Pantheon of progress. 

JOlIiV MlllRAY, Bevenleen hundred and forty-one years after 
Jf.sus, or one ceflitury and eighteen years ago, comes next. Tliis 
high-hearted and largely libci'al man, not the devil, laid the foun¬ 
dation of modern Universalism. The earliest beam of gospel 
eqiialitj^ the first uplifting thought of unlimited h.appiness in store 
tin- all children of the Father, fell like sunlight upon the rea.son 
•of this love-visioned Reformei'. But before we gaze contempla¬ 
tively u]ion his theological fields, bending with the grain of gohhai 
prothi.se, I venture to divert the reader’s thoughts, and fix them 
upon what we have termed “ The Pantheon of Progress.’ 

The.se words are de.signed to im])art an image to the mind of 
that Temple of Truth—“ the kingdom of heaven”—which should 
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be created and harmoniously beautiful within every man's con¬ 
sciousness. A flhfitheon is a temple of the gods—a Mecca of the 
honored and sainted few—whither reverential and grateful intel¬ 
ligences congregate to meditate and worship. The marble-walled 
Temples of Greece, the brown-roofed Pagodas of India, the prison- 
built Cathedrals of Europe, the high-spired Churches of America, 
are all Pantheons, not of “ Progress,” but of ancestral superstitions 
and numberless misapprehensions. In slumbering stillness of in¬ 
tellect and reason, the world’s i^abitants visit these god-houses, 
and listlessly linger to catch the words of priests, which ooze out 
from the gloomy slopes of the consecrated sanctu!ir3% Past ages 
and the bibles, like the niglUly shades of giant warriors who fight 
for the cross and crown, arc the gods of authority in these mate¬ 
rial temples. Rapturously does the deep-toned organ pgal the 
praises of these gods. Like a gurgling streamlet at the base of 
the Holy Mountain, then swelling like an undulating Hood of an- 
themnal melody, and now floating our prayers off over the hori¬ 
zon’s verge up to the Throne of Grace! No wonder the people 
go to these Pagodas. No rvonder that Reformers, Iconoclasts, the 
temple-breakers, and Progressionists, with their hard-seated halls 
and harder sentences, receive tftc i-oughcst and toughest treatment. 
These have at first no flowing flood of musle by which to goflen 
the rocky protuberances of an audience; neither in their meetings 
do men’s minds dream in the loitering gales of heaven-resound¬ 
ing prayers; but, instead, the dagger-points of prejudices project 
themselves like hairs from every head, and the muflled murmurs 
of embittered disapprobation surge round about the speaker. The 
private hjstory of all reformers—from JesuS to John IIuss, from 
the A])ostle Paul to Theodore Parker—is tic same tale of mis¬ 
apprehension and persecution. 

But we haste to the spreading canopy of our world-wide Pan¬ 
theon of progress. Here, where the silver ocean of immortal 
Ideas undulates within every bosom, and where the peerless 
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priests of eternal Prineiples meet in tlie lofty love anS simp^city 
of Wisdom, we tread the pillared aisles of the s^tual cathedrals 
of Truth. Prejudice can- have no place in this Temple, which is 
more bejewelled and adorned with thoughts and deeds of moral 
beauty than the fabled superstructure of King Solomon was with 
stones, gems, and earthly gold. Here we behold the waving 
plpmc of stately minds, whoso loving-kindness and labors of wis¬ 
dom outshine the mysterious st^ of heaven. The swinging cen¬ 
ser of Thought flings fragrant Utilizations upon every intellect. 
Here we find every spiritu.il and ecclesiastical Reformer—in this 
Congress of the many-minded—and the incense of our softly- 
whispered gratitude floivts afar between the arches of Infinity. 
Every phase and status of mind are here represented. History 
spreads her banquet upon the tables of immutable Truth. The 
divine splendor of her altar-hills pervades all the sky with re¬ 
splendent pictures of Nature and her God, so that he who runs 
may behold, .corajn’chend, and worship. The many-volumed Scroll 
of immeasurable Progress unrolls itself like the Spirit of the Uni¬ 
verse ; and the music of ransomed millions, mingling with the 
flower-songs of boundless Natuuk, and sweej)ing through every 
heart— 

-“ beats 

To that great anthem, calm and slow, 

.... which God repeats.” 

Whatever cathedrals adorn the summits of distant Europe, or 
stupendous as may be the lofty pyramids of ecelesiastical author 
ity, or countless as are the pearly gods of antiquity which orna- 
ment the error-recesses of modern Churches, they are nothing to 
our eyes which see the Ideas of God, crowning the brows of 
departed (or living) men and women, whose angel-presence fdls 
to overflowing our Pantheon of Progress. Behold, O man! and 
rejoice; for this is the Ciidech op the Edturb. America 
is the first mason at work upon this structure. Let her sons and 
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daiigUters of Liberty and Wisdom sing out joyfully with the 
morning stars. 

Thousands may complain, however, because in this chapter 
their best-beloved representatives, do not .appear with the rest. 
l<''or such minds, I have ^t one word by way of explanation. 
Tliat word is, that this chapter is professedly devoted to the anal¬ 
ysis of only one class of inspired minds, and proposes to attend to 
only those of this class whose “thoughts” have been insHtution- 
alizcd into sectarianism, or whose In rah have been overlooked 
or underrated, in the regular historic patht)f ecclesiastical devel¬ 
opment. Lateral growths, like the unfruitful and unnecessary 
branches of a grandly^iseful tree, must be hewn off or utterly 
neglected in this examination. In all countries and ages, between 
the personages set forth in the Pantheon, I notice characters 
laboring with important Idkas. But the expressions of these 
minds have cropped out, with more system and beauty, through 
the inspirations of certain accredited leaders. Hence, we an¬ 
nounce and analyze; the latter, to the exclusion of several g»;n- 
iuses yet very pi-eciogs to many living intellects. Farmers, 
mechanics, manufacturers, merchants, legislators, physicians, or.i- 
tors, poets, painters, musicians, warriors, patriots, emperors, 
princesses, kings, advocates, statesmen; these may behold cer¬ 
tain geniuses at the heiid of their unnumbered ranks, who 
should be conducted to their well-earned seats in the Pantheon 
of l’ro"ress. Very true; but I leave this literary banqut^ and 
justice-promoting ceremony to the industry and inspiration of 
others. In the beginning, I said that it was^ly of the lleligious 
History and personation of In R as, that I should write; and now, 
I further s.ay, in* explanation, that only the most prominent' of 
these can reasonably claim announcement ^nd psychometric 
analyzation. 

For example: I can not stop to develop the facts and thoughts 
of Joanna Southcote, of England, who came forth about the year 

9 * 
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1804, with a full-blown donble-rose of typical experiences. ' The 
subsequent developments of this inspired woman exerted profound 
benefits over many cultui’ed minds. Not ofily were months typi¬ 
cal of her spiritual transformations invisible to others, but also 
every day of etich month, and cvci^hour of each day, became 
di.'fl-plates and lingers of time, to wliicii her every private psycho¬ 
logical experience was associated by a subtle law of correspond¬ 
ence. Her revealmcnts vi'ere of impressive importance to those 
who needed specialities; but the central inspiration, Typkism, is 
better developed in Swedimborg; to whom, therefore, we direct 
the reader’s unprejudiced sympathies. 

Mahomet, filled with high “ thoughts,ii and Spiritual zeal un¬ 
quenchable, can not be counted an Idealist, in the forms of his 
development. His very best inspiration, “ Cleanliness is next to 
godliness,” can be found with thousand-fold more strength and 
ada{>tatlon in the woi'ks of living physiologists; also, in the si<Ie~ 
Iduas of the gentle, holy Jesus, in Paul’s exhortations, and these 
characters may be found in the Pantheon of Progress. There- 
’ fore, Mahomet is not received; but it is aot prejudice that blinds 
our eyes, only inadaptedness in the man for our purpose. 

“ So wisely taught the Indian seer: 
lleslroying Siva, forming Brulim, 

Who wake, by turns, earth’s love anti fear, 

*Are one, the same.” 

Tbe Catbolic descendciits of tbe ancient, pious Druids may 
corapliiin, also; but they need not, any more than many who now 
live and labor for^e world. Of the moral thoughts and doc¬ 
trines promulgated so long ago, the following articles of faith may 
be deemed fundamental. 

The following extracts (obtained by a friend) are from a work 
enlitled, “ The Ecclesiastical Antiquities of the Anciant British 
Church,” I)y the llcv. John 'Williams, M.A. Published in 18.30, 
by W. ,T. Cleaver,- I>akcr-.strcpf. London. These extracts are 
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from tlie leading articles of the'“Bard’s Druidic Greed.” Tliey 
show what was the religion of the ancient Britons, eight hundred 
years Icfore Christ. Thus we discover (hat those very mornl 
precepts claimed by the evangelical Churches to have originated 
with Christ, were practised centuries before his time by a so- 
called heathen nation^ 

“ Attributes. —These being in tliemselvcs most bene¬ 

ficial and harmonious, necessarily tend to annihilate the power of 
evil and bring man to everlasting happinc.ss. 

“Animals.—W e can not kill an .animal any more than man, 
but as a ])reven(iou against or a punishment for killing. 

“Providence. —Even the malignity of man is rendered sub¬ 
servient to the general and ultimate end of Divine Providence, 
which is, to bring all animated beings to liappiness. 

“ Peace. —The bard, amid the storms of the moral world, ihust 
assume the serenity of the unclouded blue sky. 

“ Trutii. —Believe nothing without examination; but where 
reason and evidence will warrant the conclusion, believe every¬ 
thing and let jircjudice be unknown. Searcl* for truth on all 
occasions, and espouse it in opposition to the world. 

“ Pride. —Pride is that passion by ivlnch man assumes more 
tban the laws of Nature allow him ; for all men are equal, though 
differently stationed in the state of humanity for the common 
good. Whoever assumc.s such sujieriority is an usurper, and he 
attaches himself thereby to evil, in such a degree, that his soul 
liills at death into the lowest point of existence. 

“ Sacrieices. —The death of crimina^who suiTcnder them¬ 
selves voluntarily is also sacrificial, inasmuch as they do thereby 
all in their power to compensate for their crimes. 

“Punishment. —Eternal misery is in itself impossihle; it is 
inconsistent with the attributes of God, who is all-perfect benevo¬ 
lence. 

“The Final State op the World. —All mental and cor- 
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poreal affections and propensities, of benign tendenc}^ will remain 
for ever, and constitute the joys of celestial existence. 

“ Rule op Duty. —Our infallible rule of duty is—not to do 
or desire anything but what can be eternally done and obtained 
in the celestial state, where no evil can exist. The good and 
happfeess of one being must not arise from the evil or misery of 
another. 

“ The Tkiads. —Three things it is impossible Grod should not 
be: whatever perfect goodness would desire to be, whatever per¬ 
fect goodness should be, and whatever perfect goodness can per- 
form^ 

“ Three things evince what God has done and will do: infinite 
power, infinite wisdom, and infinite love. 

“ The Tiikee Ultimate Objects of BAudism. —To reform 
mofals and customs, to secure peace, and to praise all that is good 
aiid excellent. 

“ The Mokal Tkiads. —Three great laws of man’s actions: 
What ho forbids in another, what he requires from another, and 
what he cares ndl how it is done by another. 

There are three laws, well understood, will giye you peace: 
the tendencies of Nature, the claims of Justice, and the voice of 
Truth. 

“Six. —The roots of all evil: Falsehood, Covetousness, and 
I’ridc. 

“ Four Elementary Sins. —Ange% Covetousness, Indolence, 
and Fear. 

“Eight Chief ^ns. —Extortion or Fraud, Theft, Fride,, 
Adultery, Idleness, Gluttony, Envy, and Cruelty. 

“ Three Principal Divine Qualities op Man. —Liberal 
ify, Love, and Forgiveness of Injuries.” 

John Murray, in common with the savage of ancient Syria 
and the greatest poet of England, in common with the Jewish 
law-giver, and the gentle Man who confounded the doctors, in 
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common with the soaring pine-trees and the angels of higher 
vrorlds, was a receiver of God’s impartial spirit. His bodily or¬ 
ganization was not powerful, although it was active; neither was 
his mind heavily freighted with scholastic attainments; nor were 
his “ thoughts ” higher and broader than the inspirations and cogi¬ 
tations of the waiting mind who, long before" Mr. Murray’s Brri- 
val, buijt a meeting-house for the prophetically expected comer, 
whom he instantly knew by intuition to be the right preacher of 
the Father’s love and universal salvation from sin. 

Murray had investigated theology in the light of the gospel, 
which he saw revealed in' the light of Itea.soii. By unwearied 
searchings, literal renderings, and figurative views, of the 
“thoughts” recorded by the evangelists and apostles, in the sup¬ 
posed “last” will and testament of Jehovah, he deduced the doc¬ 
trine of Zoroaster, Socrates’, and Origen: that there would he an 
end to sin and suffering. Mankind throughout were “ all dead ” 
in Adam’s stupendous crime; but, by virtue of the moral-work 
and martyrdom of Jesus, the same “all” would be “made alive.” 
Murray discerned new and more reasonable meanings in the sev¬ 
eral Bible-terms, which the evangelical clergy employ to enforce 
the consoling gospel of endless torment. Under his common- 
sense explanations, the Bible began to teach, to the receptive' por¬ 
tion of mankind, a gospel of “glad.tidings;” and a foreordained 
scheme of universal salvation for 4 universally damned race, was 
proclaimed with all the mJBlerious authority of inspiration. The 
all-wise and njerciful Maker, from the foundations of the world, 
fixed upon« plan of human escape from tha consequences of hu¬ 
man transgression. He sent his only-begotten Son upon this 
globe, which, in point of impovtance, when measured by the mag¬ 
nitude of unnumbered other earths that swarm immensity, is as a 
wheelbarrowful of fertile dirt to all the Heaven-reaching Alps; 
and this beloved Son, of the omnipotent and all-merciful Father, 
would see “ the travail of his soul and be satisfied.” Nothing less 
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tlian a world’s ultimate reconciliation and ’Universal happiness 
could satisfy the unlimited love and unrestrained power of this 
Heaven-decreed and God-begotten Messiah. 

Of the specialities in the Bible-cogitations of Murray, little 
need be written; for there are, at this day, a respectable multi¬ 
tude of self-appointed and otherwise well-qualified minds promul¬ 
gating the particulars of the system; b«t, of his Ideas and mas¬ 
ter-principles, something further is demanded. Regarding these, 
I would s.ay, that Mun ay’s inspiration covered a vast- field of 
principles central to preceding theologians: such as the “ over¬ 
coming of evil with good” in Zoroaster; the “Incarnation ” prin-. 
eiple of Paul (with all the theological and resurrectional specula¬ 
tions of the'apostle, also) ; the central force, of Calvin, that “ God 
is a God of foreknowledge, and adequate to the redemption of all 
his promises ” (only the iron-headed' reformer could not see a 
word in the Bible friendly to endless happiness for all mankind); 
the doctrinal principle of George Fox, that “the human spirit is 
from God, and is at all times animated by the ‘ still small voice ’ 
of his presencebut, in addition to all these, John Murray de¬ 
veloped another impersonal Princi[dc, viz: that the central life- 
force of God’s existence is iyjpariial Love for all his children. 

Moses taught the human fear of God as mighty and essentitil. 
At first, Jesus attempted to overthrow neither the Jewish theol¬ 
ogy nor their code of laws, b^t cautio’usly proposed amendments 
and revolutionary additions, in ordet^j^ “ fulfill the law and the 
words of the prophets.” This *plan met and stilled the Hebrew 
prejudices of a few minds. At length, however, wheg the Nazar 
rene attained to the consciousness of more spiritual strength, as a 
result of development from the inward fouutain of Principles, he 
spoke out more plainly and uncompromisingly against the old dis¬ 
pensation of useless doctrines and nefarious practices. He said 
almost nothing about the fearfulness of his heavenly Father; very 
little concerning the importance of “ works,” as means of fulfilling 
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the law; but, in ojtposition, he .taught the jierfect Xoreof his God, 
and of “ faith,” as the strait gate, opening upon the fadeless gar¬ 
dens of spiritual joy^and peace. This all-concpiering principle of 
impartial Lwe in the divine Creator, became the centrdnnspira- 
tion of-John Murray. Calvin’s terrible conception of God’s justice 
was subdued and tempered away by the new preacher ■; and even 
John Wesley’s system flf “probation” was greatly modified and 
enlarged; so that, in the ncw-go.spel reading of God’s plan and 
will, this lower world became the exclusive sjdierc of sin and suf¬ 
fering (the cfTccts of the flesh and its circumstiinces), and the 
“ iifter-deatU” existence was proclaimed, under the wise provi¬ 
dence and mercy of the Father, as a sinless heaven of universally 
happy spirits. 

Better thoughts and higher ideas of what constitute the “ devils” 
that tempt mankind, and 6f the “ hells” to whjch the disobedient 
and impenitent are condemned by God’s moral laws, came out of 
Murray’s central Principle. A terribly great haUle o/'tearts followed 
tliis outrage upon th(! treasured pet-doctrines of antiquated ortho¬ 
doxy. Accredited theologians armed themselves with gun and 
spike and spear, with hook and line of scholastic prejudice and 
pride, and started out to hunt and fish for the oriyinal demonstra¬ 
tion of doctrine in the Greek testament and Hebrew phraseology. 
But the new-school men energetically jiursued, “ armed to the 
teeth,” with powerful talent, to j|p>lain, give chase, and debate. 
The Ballous, the Balfdf^, the vVinchesters, the Streeters, the 
Kneelands, the Thomases, and Sawyers: how brave, and valiant, 
■ and triumphant, were these, and others not less endowed, in the 
progressive work of under-error extermination. The orthodox 
ministers defended their favorite “ consolations of the gospel ” — 
namely, total defilement, personal devils, literal hells, vicarious 
atonement, imputed righteousness, justification by faitli, regenera¬ 
tion of the faithful — and thus the evangelical and orthodox 
soldiers gave the Universalists “heli, !” in return fer which 
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they received only shots from the gospel of ‘^OVE,” ahd bomb- 
_ shells containing biblical proofs of the final holiness and happiness 
of all mankind. The battle, for the present, is ended, and each 
party iji, as usual, victorious. Tlie soldiers of ttie opposite 
armies are now peacefully organized in their re.spective en¬ 
campments, professionally parading and drilling fresh recniits; 
and certain idlers among the great hrf!ts of the million-sided 
Iwmanity look wonderingly on, when not otherwise amused or 
employed. 

* Hut the great interior work is yet in process of completion. 
Uiiivei-salism is a new Protestantism. It contains germs of reform 
better than its ministers have the courage to confess. It leads out 
of and beyond itself; as did Luther’s individual rebellion. The 
talented conservative friends of Murray’s inspiration have institu¬ 
tionalized extensively within the last quarter of a century; they 
have j:)rided themselves, and do now exist, upon a growing respect- 
abflify among the sects; and, therefore, although this denomina¬ 
tion has suecc.ssfully imitated other parlies in collegiate and literary 
enterprises, its days are numbered; other, and far mote scientific 
forms of theological development will supersede Universalism in 
the overhanging future. But no man before or since Murray ever 
so beautifully, reverently, and powerfuly discovered to mankind 
the embosomed and all-conquering Love of God ; or, in^other 
words, that “ God is Love,” n(^J|jateful and revengefully destruc¬ 
tive. Zoroaster rcjieatcdly announcei^^ so did Socrates, Plato, 
Confucius, Jesus, Origen, Augustine, Penelon, Ignatius, Sweden¬ 
borg, George Fox, Ann Lee, and others; but nowhere, among all 
the hosts of spiritual teachers inspired, can we find such whole¬ 
some devotion to the logical results of the Principle. Therefore, 
we behold' in Murray another holy declaration of truth. He 
unfolded an impersonal idea, and should enter the Pantheob of 
progress. 
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WlLLIipi ELLERY C114NNING comes next. This representa¬ 
tive intelligence was originated upon this representative continent. 
He comes like a great branch, red with fruit, from the body of the 
tree of Life. Beneath the golden shade of this transparent foliage 
I bow in reverential gratitude. My spirit is filled with a white 
aromal light — the effulgence of spiritual wisdom — and, as I 
behold, the swinging cenger of divine love flings immortiil hope 
upon the world. 

True piety is a consciousness ftd confession of the sentiment • 
of religion; true morality is the intentional application of that 
sentiment to tlie affairs of life; Biit in all times there have been 
saints too pious to be moral; and, on the other hand, there have 
been, and are, cerUiin characters too n^pral to be pious; that is, 
formal religiousness without practical goodness, and involuntary 
goodness without spirituality. But Dr. Channing’s character was 
a beautiful equilibrium ; it exhibited the nicely-adjusted balance, 
an equality between piety and morality. He had the rcli^ous 
feeling, the devotional sense of dependence and accountability, 
joined to the practice of jdiilnnthropy and good deeds. And it 
must be fuller written that this Reformer was too reliyious to be 
theological, atfd too theological to stand at all times upon the im¬ 
mutable principles of coherent philosonh)\ And the largest pro¬ 
portion of the Unitarian clergy, the followers of Channing, come 
within*the scope' of this criticism. ^Ic was a pious theological 
reformer, witli wisdom sufficient fo lfurpiiss many of the abounding 
doctrinal absurdities of prevailing great men; and his wisdom 
included moral courage adequate to the development of revolu¬ 
tionary principles in theology. 

Clianning’s physical organization was somewhat imperfect, espe¬ 
cially in its nervological and functional departments. Exquisitely 
sensative and motorial, in their operations, were the nerves of this 
spiritual person. There was a spiritual thosghtfulness and a grace¬ 
ful majesty in this cliaracter which I love to contemplate, lie 
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drew graceful essences and forms Qut of every object_^and ether. 
God was not a phenomenon, but a Pkesknck, everywhere lovingly 
intelligent His mind took in large estimates, lie gives me an 
impression of massiveness, of (juanlily, of richness integral. The 
circle of twenty-four hours never wholly encompassed his intelligent 
sympathies; neither was he belted .by the prejudices and narrow 
patriotism of his time and continent. Nor was he intimidated by 
the institutions called sacred in his vicinity. But to him life was 
.real; in its manifestations, unlfcinded; in its quality, divine; in 
its quantify, immeasurable; in its results, glorious and just. Not 
a i)ersonal God, exalted, .abstract, ami infinite — but His “ image,” 
debased, crucified, and miserable—was this man’s pre-eminent and 
elotpient theme. His dcpp-rooted sentiments, and his “thoughts” 
also, concerning mankind, leaved out and bore fruit every Sabbath. 
Many of his convictions h.ad the germs of universal Ideas within 
them. Human duty,.and the welfare consequent upon obedience, 
not ftetarianism and dogmatic theology, perpetually covered ther 
polished disk of hi.^ impressible intellect. From the fountain 
beneath there flowed up a new statement, ■which I deem this man’s 
centr.al heavenly inspiration, his m,aster-princii)le, & wit: the 
itifernal capacity o f every man for eternal improverhent. 

This anti-total-defilcment Principle, soon after its announcement 
in tills liberty-promoting but shiyery-sujiporting country, fell and 
bndie like a thousand thun^rbolts in the churches ! The very 
heart’s core of old theology was death^ruck. No, not the heart, 
for orthodox religion never posscssOT such .an organ; but its 
metiillic bo'som was filled with consternation. God as the uni¬ 
versal Father, humanity as a fraternal Family, and heaven as the 
possible college of earthly graduates: this doctrine filled the godly 
churches with intolerable agitation. The splendor of the Golden 
Rule was dimmed by the greater inspiration of this truth. How 
could one man love another as himself, unless the spirit-centre of 
love, “ the heart,” be pure, and capable of dispassionate interest ? 
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No soul can realize a pure Icwe of God, unless the core of its life 
be perfect, and not blemislied by tlie presence of sin. “Any vievr 
of God, of which love is not the centre,” said this inspired Idealist, 
“ is injurious to the soul that receives it.” He entertained the high¬ 
est admiration for the wisdom and righteousness of Jesus — who 
was man’s Savior by example — and felt the loftiest abhorrence 
for whatever outraged that spirit .and dishonored that truth. “ Tins 
greatest and most dangerous error of the age, is the substitution 
of opinion, speculation [thoughts^d doctrines], and controversy, 
of noise and bustle, about religion, for the practice of Christ’s 
precepti’’ 

It maybe urged by the friends of fnvedenborg. Fox, Wesley, 
Le(!, or Murray, that the same “ Idea” is by their favorite author¬ 
ity perfectly expressed. The reply is, it is very true that each 
mentioned teacher did either hint at or logically deduce this Prin¬ 
ciple— the internal capacity of every human being for eternal im¬ 
provement —but it is not tfue that these minds made it instan- 
tially a lever and the fulcrum of a jirogrcssivo revolution in the¬ 
ology. lector Channing’s intuitive penetrations opened up the 
countless gems of truth hid in the psycho-ovarium of each human 
individual. To his eyes the human soul vvas a garden of Eden, 
or the fabled garden was an emblematical exposition of the spirit 
of man, needing line attentions and best culture. The very opu¬ 
lent ^il produced innumerable weeds, when neglected by the ap- 
])ointed Guardians of p^gress. “ A single sentence,” said he, 
“from the lips of one who has faith in Humanity, is worth wlmle 
volumes of ordinary sermons.” 

“ Every human lieart is Imman, 

And even in savage bosoms 

There arc longings, yearnings, strivings. 

For the good they comprehend not.” 

On the highway of unbounded Liberty this nobleman was strong 
within himself and strengthening to others. He cherished no 
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sickliness of sentiment upon questions of Mnseience. and duty; 
1)ut his Outspoken thoughts went straight to the mark: “ The Free 
States are t]|e guardians and essential supports of Slavery. We 
are the jailers and constables of the institution.... There is some 
excuse for communities whetfc under a generous impulse, they 
espouse the cause of the oppressed 4n other States, and by force 
restore their rights; but they are without excuse in aiding other 
Slates in binding on nun an unrighteous yoke. On this subject, 
OUR FATHERS, IN FRAMING TI^CONSTITUTtON, SWERVED FRO.M 
THE EIGHT. We their children, at the end of half a century, see 
the path of duty more clearly than they, and must walk in. it. To 
this point the public mind has long been tending, and the time 
has come for looking at it fully, dispassionately^ and with manly 
and Christian resolution.... No blessing of the Union can be a 
compensation for taking part in the enslaving of our fellow-cr^a- 
tUVes; nor ought this bond to be perpetuated, if experience shall 
demonstrate that it can only continuPthrough our participation in 
wrong-doing. To'this conviction the Free States are tending.” 

The clear, limpid, spiritual reasonings of this Reformer flowed 

like the ethereal rivers of eternal life. With overmasterin" 
* ' 
gentleness and instinctive wisdom of conception, he gave forth 

his fine Cliristian rationalisms; and his “ thoughts,” overflowing 
their underlying Principles (or Ideas), gave an impetus to the 
entire moral mind of awakening America. Possibilities over pos¬ 
sibilities!. The Idea of the capability of humanity for eternal 
. progress, when it was inhaled and fairly accepted as a truth, acted 
like the God-sent lightning of Sinai! It aroused and encouraged 
the friends of«Education. AH but the dead in superstition and 
bigotry arose from their long, silent slumber, and every one rec¬ 
ognised the valup of public schools, and the necessity of a system 
of preventing crime and suffering by means of well-ordered moral 
asylums and homes of education and industry. “If we are to 
obtain brighter and more enlarged conceptions of Christianity, we 
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roust begin with feeling that fast ages havQ not exhausted Chris 
tian truth, and that we may make advances on the wisdom 
OF OlJli FATIIEKS.” So* nobly wrote and taught tfifs Reformer. 
Herein is an open acknowledgment of the Principle of Progres¬ 
sion ; as an effect, not as a cause*? but it was not the central or 
foundational Idea on which *he erected his hope-crowned super¬ 
structure. 

Progression, as an expericnce,^as to result or effectuate logic¬ 
ally from human conditions and human obedience; not that these 
conditions and this obedience would ultimat^from tlic causative 
j)rinciple which is slowly and surely acting upon and developing tlie 
sj)irit truth and humanity. So, therefore, we can not say that 
Channing’s mind recognised more than the possibility of holiness and 
liappiness for all mankind. lie would not promise that univcrsal- 
istic result; only this, that.mankind tvere capable of endless cxi)an- 
sion in wisdom and righteousness. That the world would positively 
and inevitably progress in allits parts, and ultimately outgrow all 
sin and wretchedness in the coming future, was more than ho ven¬ 
tured directly to affirm; but, in more than a thousand diamond 
sentences, he set forth his infinite “hope” and Christlike#belief” 
concerning the eternal po.ssibiUties. He practically discerned and 
intelligently expounded the laws of Providence, and was a devout 
believer in the ultimate triumph of Love, Truth, Justice,'Wisdom, 
and Libe^t 3 ^ But let the word again go forth that this man was 
too religious (or pious and moral) to be theoloyieal, and he was 
also too theological (or thoughtful on doctrine) to be a clear¬ 
headed teacher of universal philosophy. Tic was nevertheless 
gloriously endowed with Unitarian or unitary intuitions of moral 
truth; and his inspirations and multitudinous thoughts sparkled 
like those of Plato and Jesus. 

Channing opened up a new era in the theology of Christianity. 
Two gi'eat influential rivers went out from his fine and impersonal 
inspirations, viz.: the inherent purity'and dignity of every human 
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^leart; and second, the possibility (and probability, ;Iiougli not cer¬ 
tainty) of&^ holiness and happiness for all mankind. The 
first propSRn, commending itself to Hie intuitions and desires 
of all good men, became the parent-principle of a great theological 
movement toward a higher fferception of Christianity; and the 
second proposition, being more just and reasonable than the teach¬ 
ings of either Calvin, Swedenborg, Wesley, Fox, or Murray, made 
each person a pivot of stupendous responsibilities. Eternal moral 
advancement was a possibility—and \o"ien\\y probable —with ev¬ 
ery child of the Iiyinite Father. If not in the life, then in that 
which is to come. Death did not close down the individual in 
endless mental conservatism; neither did it eternally fix yic con¬ 
dition of human spirituality and character. Progression, there¬ 
fore, was affirmed of the inhabitants in both, realms; not in any 
ease toward the hells, as the sad-minded Swedenborg dreamily 
taught, hut forward and outward,^herever the highest perfec¬ 
tion (for the individual) was most certain and Christlike; thus 
accoiiijilishiiig the noblest ends of Nature and Deity. 

This sublimely-grand and hopcfully-rcasonable statement, of 
the chalSficter and purposes of the Divine blind, shot all the way 
through every religious institution. Light followed the ball into 
old systems, but the inw.ard darkness comjn'ehended it not. The 
new gospel,* however, found here and there a waiting mind. 
Thousands had silently rejected the Trinity, and were open for 
intelligence respecting the Unity, of the Godhead and family. 
Quakers, Shakers, Kestorationists, Univcrstilists, and Infidels, wej^» 
in ample readiness for Channing’s central Principle. Each want¬ 
ed the other to affirm the best and largest of Humanity. The 
friends of George Fox and Ann Lee could not intellectually wel¬ 
come the new man; but, spiritually, they were years ahead of 
even his cultured illumination: while the friends of Thomas Paine 
and John Murray, although spiritually incapable of realizing the 
moral opulence of this man, were inteUeclmlly far beyond all his 
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best theological revcalmcnts. In {'ael, while it is true that Chan- 
ning’s inspiration reached out and deeper in the reh^ous sea of 
intuition, he failed (scientifically and philosophicallyjref meeting 
the demands of reasoning and reasonable minds. To' the’philan- 
thropist and the spiritualist (and thl^ietist also) he was sweeter, 
brighter, and purer, than any known living soul; #t, to the school 
of scientific Uiinkers in theology, he was, as they said, “good and 
reasonable as far as he went!” 

Vei’y soon, however, spiritual disintegration commenced. The 
new impersonal Ideas, clothed in new local “ thoughts” of Christ, 
his system, and its adaptations to Humanity, attracted many'1)f 
the best minds from other ranks. These overjoyed iuttdligenees 
became efficient moral reformers. They held Human Rights to 
be sacred, irrespective of class or race, anti advocated the largest 
investigation of theology. They prayed and preached, as they 
yet labor, for a more exalted ^nception of essential Christianity, 
for a higher standard of morm culture among the mtisses, for a 
spiritual' education which would imvent crime and misery; and 
so they have fearlessly identified themselves with the most prac¬ 
tical and important reforms of the presentcentury. 

In 18.o8, Doctor Bellows, of New York, divided “the vague 
and shapeless body” of Unitarianism into three parts, viz., the 
Progressives, the Hold-fasts, and the Reactionists. The Progres¬ 
sives are waiting to see the spirit of Unitarian faith gradually 
creeping through the general influence of literature and science; 
while the Reactionists, less animated with intelligent principles, 
being discouraged and dissatisfied, are cautiously feeling their way 
back into orthodoxy. “Next, the Hold-fasts, the regular heirs 
of historical Unitarianism, who think that Lindsay, and Priestley, 
and Belsham, Worcester, Freeman, Ware, and Charming, essen¬ 
tially completed the purifying of the Christian faitli, and laid down 
the permanent creed of our denomination, have in their way hin¬ 
dered our influence by localizing and confining it. This eminently 
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faithful and conscientious school—the core of our otherwise-vague 
and shapeless body—has unquestionably, within its sphere, done 
more denflbinational work than all the rest. It has indeed main> 
tained. the only organization we have had, published and circu¬ 
lated our literature, sent forth whatever missionaries have gone 
out, and beei^plways ready to give an answer for the hope that 
was in it. But, having assumed the position of a sectarian move¬ 
ment, an attitude of conscientioas hostility to the current creed of 
Christendom, and assigned to itself the duty of converting the 
world to the truth, by tejftual criticism, and the unfolding of eccle¬ 
siastical history, it has gradually found the gi’eat tides of the po))- 
ular religious life of the world flowing past it, leaving it safely 
islanded on its impregnable rock. It expected a general battle, 
nay, invited it, on the ground it had taken; but the enemy has 
tiikcn another route.” 

And what shall we say next ? Must we publish the^fact, that the 
‘ Unitarian priesthood is this day the most liberal and intellectual 
class of men in theology and progress; and also, because of^heir gen- 
t(!el conservatism and ecclesiastical pride, that they and the laity 
have histitvtionalize^ the religious “thoughts” of the divine 
CiiANNiNn, and closed their pulpits, in many places, against those 
who teach the impersonal Principles of their leader? Verily, this 
must be written of them. They have patronizingly held in their 
conventions that Rationalists may he fellowshipped to some extent. 
But one great cause of Progression yet lives and works in their 
midst, viz.: that, because of their spiritual culture and intellectual 
fondness for logical consistency, they can not frame a definitive 
and proscriptive creed! The consequence is, that no one can ex¬ 
actly define what popular “ Unitarianism” consists of, nor what one 
must believe, in the direction of Christ and spiritual growth, to 
make sure his private orthodoxy and salvation. Tiicrefore, “ Nil 
desycrandum,” No intelligent mind denies to the pure Channing 
his self-curved scat in the Pantheon of progress. 
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JOHN H< NOTES) a graduate of Dartmouth College, ;<!rlule a 
student and licentiate of the Yale Theological Seminary, became 
the centre of a peculiar Christianity, in consequei(|||p|| of a new 
reading of the old testaments. He made a publicational demon¬ 
stration of his radical differences, in argumentative refutation of 
the doctrines of old Theology, about three year^ftcr his discov¬ 
ery, which was privately evolved in 1834; so' that from 1837 to 
this day, the topics of Bible Communism, of Salvation from Sin; 
the New Birth, Origin of Evil, Constitutional Christianity, and 
many relational questions, have been freely analyzed and dis¬ 
cussed in several places by intelligent and honorable minds. 

Special thoughts innumerable may be evolved from the few 
fundamental principles at the centre of this so-called Providential 
movement. There is profound love of Truth, and a deep faith in 
tlie ultimate works and triumph of constitutional Christianity, at 
the heart of thi« Leader. His intellectual endowments are ample 
and well balanced. Powerful and psychological in his moral feel- 
ings, government, and system, and the unpretending control of 
others,, are easy and natural characteristics. There is in his spirit 
also a tide of social attraction, which repels energetically and per¬ 
emptorily whatsoever it does not freely admit to its flow. He is 
a strong, bold, religious, healthy man; and his inspiration and 
efforts are to the establishment and realization of the heavenly 
state. 

These peculiar Christians start with the generally-accepted 
'proposition, which contains the central Idea of their Leader, that 
the Bible predicts the coming of the kingdom of heaven on earth. 
They hold thSl tffe religious world has constantly professed to be 
in expectation of such an Advent for the last forty years; that 
the popular hope of the Millennium, the universal use of the 
Lord’s prayer, and the accumulating fervor of the public mind in 
relation to Universal Reform, New Theories of Society, •Spiritual 
Manifestations, and still other signs, are varied indications of the 

10 
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lurking expectation. To this they add another proposition, which 
contains the force of another impersonal principle, that “ the ad« 
ministration’Sf the will of God in his kingdom on earth, will be 
the same as the administration of his will in heaven.” Evidence 
of this proposition is to their minds ample in Matthew vi. 10, and 
Ephesians i. lO^but, to the mind that questions the infallibility 
of the Eible, such evidence is of no account. To the Perfection¬ 
ists, however, no other proof of the truthfulness of their position 
is demanded. Therefore, very reasonably from the premises 
which are assumed without searching analysis, they add to the 
last proposition these practical thoughts:— 

“ If we pray, ‘ Thy will be done on earth as it is done in heav¬ 
en,’ we ought not to shrink from filling out that prayer by asking 
specifically for what we know to be according to the will of God 
as it is done in heaven. For instance, we know that sin, disease, 
and death, are b.anished from heaven: we. ouglit, then, to pray 
tliat they may be banished from earth; and if we pray for these 
things, we ought to expect them; and if we expect them, wo 
ought to labor for them; and if we labor for them, we ought to 
begin by clearing away all doctrines.that deny the possibility of 
them.” Those are “ thoughts” or deductions, very logical too, 
from principles accepted.* 

This man’s thoughts concerning what is proper and just to the 
heavenly condition are thus expressed: “ In heaven, God reigns 
over body, soul, and estate, without interference from human 
government; and .consequently, tBe advent of his kingdom on 
earth will supplant all human governments.” .Asa natural effect 
and conclusion from this proposition, it is affirfteJ that “ in the 
kingdom of heaven, the institution of marriage, which assigns the 
exclusive possession of one woman to one man, does not exist; 
that, ‘ in the resurrection, they neither marry nor are ^iven in 

* See their publications, “Bible Communism” and the “Annual Beporta 
of the Onoida Association,” and other works, by John H. Noyes. 
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mairiage.”’* Bible communism is considered as. a rc-develop- 
ment of the condition of the Primitive Church. In the systematic , 
deductions of the leader we find objections to the Social Science 
of Fourier. The Perfectionists are supernaturalists. They say: 
“ Tlie chain of evils which holds humanity in ruin, has four links, 
viz.: 1. A breach with God. 2. A disruption df the sexes, in¬ 
volving a special curse on.woman. 3. The curse of oppressive 
labor, bearing specially on man. 4. The reign of disease and 
death. These are inextricably complicated with each other. Tlie 
ti-ue scheme of redemption begins with reconciliation with God, 
proceeds next to a restoration of true relations between the sexes, 
tlien to a reform of the industrial system, and ends with victory 

over death.The sin-system, the marriage-system, the w'ork- 

system, and the deatii-.system, are all one, and must be abolished 
together.” P)Ut, while they reject the French solutions of social 
problems, tliey ?ay: ‘•'We shall doubtless ultimately avail our¬ 
selves of many of the economical and industrial di.scoveries of 
Fourier.” The Perfectionists atfirin that the only plausible meth¬ 
od of avoiding the stumbling-blocks of the sexual question in As¬ 
sociation, is the method of the Shakers. “Forbid sexu.al inter¬ 
course altogether, and you attain the same results, as far as shut¬ 
ting oflT the jealousies and strifes of exclusiveness is concerned, as 
will be attained by making sexual intercourse free. In this mat¬ 
ter the Shakers show their shrewdness. But they sacrifice the 
vitality of society in securing peace.”t This system of thoughts, 
institutionalized about a divine impersonal Idea, results in wdiat. 
the world terms licentiousness. But the Perfectionists are super¬ 
naturalists in conception; hence they say: “Any attempt to rev¬ 
olutionize sexual morality before settlement with God, is out of 
order. [Here they object to the world’s people adoj)ting their 
social mediod.] Holiness must go before free-love. Bible com¬ 
munists are not responsible for the proceedings of those who med- 
* Seo*page 26, Annual Reports, 1853. • t lb., page 58. 
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die with the sexual question, before they have laid the foundation 
of true faith and union with God,” Another thought of this 
Leader is, that shame, instead of being one^of the prime virtues, 
is a part of original sin, and belongs to apostacy; that shame W'as 
“a consequence of the Fall, and is factitious and irrational.” 
Adam and Eve were not ashamed as long as they were one ; but 
when they became “ two,’’ tbeir eyes wei’e opened and they were 
immediately ashamed. This tliougbt may be absurd to the stu¬ 
dent of Nature, but no believer in the fables of mythology should 
for one moment hesitate to say, “ Amen.” Nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, Mr. Noyes, the accredited medium and leader of 
these Christian interpretations, wrote to the young lady, who be¬ 
came and is now his wife, the following undisguised and unselfish 
sentiments: “1 desire and expect my yoke-fellow will love all 
who love God, whether they be male or female, with a warmth 
and strength of affection unknown to earthly lovers, and as freely 
as if she stood in no particular connection tvith me. In fact, tlte 
object of my connection witli her will be, not to monopolize and 
enslave her heart or my own, but to enlarge and establish both, in 
the free fellowship of God’s universal family.” 

Bible believers can not refute the leading “ thoughts” and logical 
deductions of this people. All prejudice is bigotry, and thought¬ 
less rejuidiation is ibolishness. The harmonial philosopher alone 
halli no controversy with such “ thoughts,” because he knows them 
to be, at best, notliing more than suggestive, not authoritative. 
What shall we say of the egotisms of this leader ? He has con¬ 
scientiously precisionized and systematically stated his thoughts 
concerning the thoughts of Jesus, Paul, and other religious author¬ 
ities, and that is all. The Thinker will appreciate and intelli¬ 
gently love the central Idea ; the rest is of little moment to the 
eternal ])rDgress of immortal spirit. 

Paul’s religious superstitious and theological thouglits are 
deemed by Ibis people as possessed of great weight. The apostle 
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is said to have placed property in woman and property in goods 
in the same category, and taught that both kinds of property 
interests would be abolished by the advent of the kingdom of 
heaven. “ The time,” said Paul, “ is short; it remaineth that 
they that have wives be as though they had none ; and they that 
buy as though they possessed not; for the fashion of this world 
passeth away.”* Suppose the apostle to the gentiles did write 
his thoughts upon property in woman and in goods: does that add 
one inch to the stature of Truth ? Does it alter anything ? Paul 
did doubtless believe in the possibility of beingyreed from sin, of 
being in a state of “ gr-ace without law,” of becoming perfect even 
as the Father is perfect; therefore he was a perfectionist. Grant 
il, my friend ; but does that prove ])erfectionism to be according 
to Nature and ileason ? Marriage of one man with his mate and 
equal, is one of Nature’s divinest sacraments. Put Paul writes 
the monogamic relation down as one of the “ ordinances of the 
worldly sanctuary,” like the holding of property in goods, or the 
Sabbath, circumcision,,etc., and preaches his egotistic but honest 
opinion that none of these has any place in the resun-ection, or 
kingdom of God on earth. 

The finest pieceef benevolent reasoning, among all the classified 
thoughts on this subject, is as follows: “ The possessive feeling 
which expresses itself by the possessive pronoun mine, is the same 
in essence, when it relates to woman, as when it relates to money 
or any other property. Amativeness and acquisitiveness are only 
different channels of one stream. They converge as wo trace them 
to tlieir source. Graramar^jWill help us to ascertain their common 
(tentre; for the possessive pronoun mine, is derived fr< 4 n the per- 
.“onal jironoan I; and so the possessive feeling, whether amatiVe 
of acquisitive, flows from the personal feeling — that is, is a branch 
of eyolism. Now, egotism is abolished by the Gospel relation to 
Christ, The grand mystery of the Gospel is vital union with 

* See 1 Cor., 7 : 29-31. 
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Christ — the merging of self in his life — the extinguishment of 
^tho personal pronoun / at the spiritual centre.’ , Thus.Paul says: 
‘ I live, yet not / hut Christ liveth in me.’ The grand distinction 
between the Christian and the unbeliever — between heaven and 
tlie world — is, that in one reigns the we-spirit, and in the oilier 
tlie I-spirit. From I comes mine, and from the I-^irit comes 
exclusive appropriation of money, women, etc.; from we comes 
viirs, and from the we-spirit comes universal community of inter¬ 
ests.”* In this schenie, Christ is the Head and Leader; all per¬ 
sons in faith are parts of t^iat miraculous body below the Head. 
'J'he assumption of a posthunjous state and position in this world, 
oft the ground of. a union with a posthumous being who became 
the head of the church, and who made the church his body, and 
so identified himself with men, that they could say they were dead 
and risen with him — is the first great step in constitutional 
,Christianity. So say the supernaturalists. 

I affirmed the possibility of evolving innumerable “thoughts” 
from the radical principles accepted. Perhaps the student of 
higher-law doctrines will a)>prehend me as conceding more than 
one “ Idea” in or contiguous to the heart of this movement. If so, 
be is right. I am free to confess that ,1. II. Noyes has associated 
several impersonal jirineiplcs. And i>rinciples are always divine. 
Many eternal Ideas, which were central to some teachers and 
leaders, are perceived and equalized and practically condensed by 
this vigorous-minded man. But many persons will esteem certain 
controling, legitimate deductions m the light of “Principles; thiin 
which no raisl.'ike could be more hazardous and miseducational. 
Among Ilje several religious pi'inciples accepted by this inspired 
man, 1 behold one which is unquestionably entitled to the pivot.al 
position : namely, the linydom in which the will of God shall he 
done on earth as it is done in heaven. 

The far-reaching goodness of the Lord’s Prayer, which in spirit 
* See page 30 of Bible Cuinniunism. 
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is universal and wholly untinctured by the medium of its utterance, 
contains the abovW-mentioned central Idea. Although it is true 
that all religious sects have founded themselves upon some definite 
reading of that prayer with the gospels included, yet it can not be 
said that any man besides J. H. Noyes has so peculiarly and per¬ 
sistently made the kingdom of heaven bis central inspiration and 
indefatigable cifort. And it is an undoubted Idea. If God be an 
infinite Spirit, and not a person, then is IIis*kingdom destined to 
bloom boundlessly like His spirit, and the conflicting theories and 
oppositional conduct of religionists concerning “ faith” and “ works’^ 
can not prevent or retard it. But I dt^not behold in this man’s 
system and clforts anything more promising than is set forth in 
the systems and thouglits and practices of other specUd author¬ 
itarians. He is not, strictly speaking, an idealist — does not see 
the possibility of “ salvation from sin,” through the power of prin¬ 
ciples operating upon character indej)endeutly of doctrinal organ¬ 
ization and supernaturalisin; therefore, he fiivors and works lor 
the institutionalizing and indoctrinating process, by which the 
individual is enrolled as a member of the heavenly family, ruled 
by a fixed standard.. This family is reported sinless. “ The mul¬ 
titude of them that believed were of one lui.art and-one soul; 
neither said any of them that aught of the things which he po.s- 
sessed was his own; but they had all things in common.” This 
property unity is the abolishment of one form of adultery, namely, 
the lust of worldlincss and individual thrift at anpthei-’s expense 
and misfortune. 

If this family is assailed by disease, the thoughts .are fixed upon 
such medicines'as Faith, Love, and Criticism. This faith-in-Christ ‘ 
cure is termed Christopathie; wdiich is by many known and prac¬ 
tised as psychology. The abolition of selfish properly is followc^ 
by an abolition of i.solated marriage. This family is .consequently 
exactly opposite to the Shakers, on the relation and disposition of 
the sexes. The Perfectionists,” as tlie followers of Noyes are 
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Btyled — like the disciples of Ann Lee, get their primal suggestions 
from the Bible. They are tlie most un(iuestioiff 4 g authoritarians. 
The sovereignty of Jesus Christ is the unchangeable standard; 
and the laudable object is, to establish the kingdom of heaven on 
earth. These people do not believe in living perpetually in bond¬ 
age, nor in being dead in trespasses and sins, but, instead, tliQy 
strive to be numbered among those “ risen with Christ,” freed 
from sin, and prepared to live within the will of God on earth. 
The thoughts of this inspired leader may be of great value to those 
who take the Bible as a j)riecl(^ss book, or Jesus (a man) as “ the 
Way, the Truth, .and tli^ Lift?but to the Idealist, to the wor¬ 
shipper of God through an appreciation of, and obediimce to, the 
impersonal Princijdes, his Biblical explorations and analysis tiro 
of little moment. Yet, because of his centnd inspir.ation, who 
does not weleoine, this man to a suitable place in the Pantheon of 
progress ? 

THEODORE PARKER; eighteen hundred and thirty-seven 
years after the historical Jesus, or twenty-lhi-ee years tigo, when 
he was ordained to preach for the Unitarians at West Roxbury, 
Massaehusells, comes nt’Xt. 

From his earliest boyhood, he “felt” th.'it he was “to be a 
minister.” lie w.as early “ taught to respect the instinctive, 
))iomj)lings of conscience, regarding it .as the voice of God in the 
soul of man, which must be obeyed.” He was a n.atural born 
studemt, and went vigorously at the usual routine of theological 
investigation. The holy Bible he began to read “with much 
care.” First, critically, to ^^earu what books and words compose 
it; secondly, interpretatioiially, to get at the exact sentiments 
,atid ideas within the words. “ I soon found,” he Siij's, “ that the 
Bible is a collection of quite heterogeneous books, most of them 
anonymous, or bearing names of doubtful authors, collected none 
know how, or when, or ly whom; united more by caprice than 
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any philosophic or historic method, so that it is not easy to see 
why one ancient book is kept in the canon and another kept out.”* 
lie studied the “ historical development of relin;ion and theology 
amongst .Tews and Christians ; also tin; metaphysics and j)sycliol- 
ogy of religion;” and discovered that “religious consciousness 
was universal in human history. "Was it, then, nalurul to man, 
inse|)arablc from his essence, and so from his development?” 

And here we get at (he central Idua of the noblest politico- 
theological and spiritual Reformer now breathing. There is, 
however, something singular in the derivation of .our progi’cssive 
Jdealist.s. They come, for the ino.st part, from the religious realm. 
Ribles, hymn-books, prayers, sermons, benedictions, and contradic¬ 
tions, pave the way of many a religious phenomenon. It seems 
that even Jesus was a private s[)iritual teacher amongst the 
Essenes for years before his advent in public places as pre.acher 
from the life within. Indeed the ])rofonuJest revelators of man’s 
nature and of God’s .supposed will, have been clergymen or local 
teachers of some denomination. Perhaps this fact will expl.-iin 
the other fact, that almost every religious Master in the school of 
Progress is addicted to pulpit habits and ceremonies, which the 
great thinking world instinctively repudiate. 

But Theodore Parker is a deep fountain of spiritual love and 
trust. Tlie elaborations of his ample mind are but beautiful bead.s 
and great ships floating upon the. bosom of the .stream. “From 
my seventh yftir,” he says, “ I have had no fear of God.” TT(! 
pi'eaehed the All-Beautiful and the Altogether-Lovely of (he 
universe. The intuitions of this man .are filled with lif(#houglits 
of Deity. Ilis wisdom is Replete with Ideas ; all his illustrative ■ 
thoughts are from the primal insjnrations of inherent princu- 
ples. The existences of a Mother and Father God, the laws of 
Justice and Ri,ght, .and the immortal duration of the individual 
sjiiritual IMan, he treats independently of logicjil demonstrations, 
Sco his “ Experience fis a Minister,” pages 38, 39. 

IQ 
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but wholly as the fixed facts and infallible teachings of intuition. 
So truly and humbly does he realize the independence of Religion 
and Right above all miracles, masters, or books, that lie says: 
“ They arc not my Truths. I am no great man whom the world 
hinges on; nor can I settle the fate of a single doctrine by my 
authority. Humanity is rich in personalities, and a man no larger 
than I will not long be missed.” 

Yet he is mistaken. This lower world will weigh less in solid 
worth when he departs for higher spheres. His intellect covers 
the wide field of theology and religion. He is the natnral-born 
Pope — the ever-watchful and fatlierly President — of ProtestJint 
Christendom; very exalted in his sweet humility, and a miglity 
master over the thirty-five thousand clergymen whom he so cheer¬ 
fully and perpetually serves. Greater than Luther and Calvin, 
greater than Swedenborg and Wesley, greater than George Fox 
and Channing, greater than Hobbes, Hume, Racon, P<iey, Reid, 
Stewart, Butler, or Immanuel Kant; because, although he care¬ 
fully read arid absorbed them so unrestrainedly, they could not 
encompass and consunle him — he reasoned inductively and 
deductively, in sympathy with the combined authors, but in the 
end he out-thought and over-mastered all. Still, he gives many 
“thoughts” which do not reach up to the last experience; and 
his specialities are .sometimes bitingly bitter, if not inapplicable 
and unjust. He is a r(!i)roduction of Luther, Calvin, Fox, and 
Channing; but more philosophical and anti-sectarian in all direc¬ 
tions than they; with this central Idea, “ The eonstitlitioual 
relativmiperfection of human'nature, deduced from the infinite 
perfection of God.” With this self-au|horitative inspiration is the 
saying: “In the primal in.sfincts and automatic de.sires of Man, 
I have found a proi)he.sy that what he wants is possible, and shall 
one day be actual.” 

Unselfishly he realizes and cultivates identification — upon all 
the relational and higher grades of being and feeling—;*^ith the 
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possessions and experiences of the down-trodderf millions. There 
is sublime health and strength in this spiritual organism. It 
detects the presence of wrong, and resists the oncroaclinichts of 
evil. Ilis windpipe is not more sensitive to water than is his 
conscience to a misplaced power or performed duty. Ilis indig¬ 
nation is morally sublime; it is alarming to a weak conscience, 
and seems unjust. There is no underbred selfishness in it. Ilis 
anger results from a pure conscientious abhorrence of abounding 
sin. It is mighty and unfaltering in its wrath, but without cen¬ 
soriousness or retiiliation ; without rcveng(! or perturbation, it feels 
and gives tlie thunderbolts of vengeance. What withering scorn 
and consuming satire! How like summer thunder, with live 
lightning' and heat, does this naturally-great mind denounce the 
mighty sins of the age! Like the lurid live lightning, he shocks 
and blasts the countless infusorial weaknesses and intrigues of 
repute^great public men, past and present. Ills resentments are 
never isolated and selfish. Moral healthfulncss, and the insepar¬ 
able blending of himself with the situation and destiny of mankind, 
are the causes of his prodigious hatred of injustice, and of his 
unrestrained adoration of truth and righteousness. 

What contempt for idleness and other infirmities ! And yet no 
human spirit quicker throbs with diviner sympathy, nor with more 
helpful abilities to “ bind up the broken-hearted,” nor with stronger 
word freighted with wholesome consolation, addressed to feeling 
and the intellect. The down-trodden is never dishonored by 
pleading persuasions to be “ reconciled to the IhySterious ways of 
Providence.” Above the realm of pain and ignorance he exalts 
the sufferer’s whole consciousness. Reason and the tenderest 
sympathies, together with their embosomed agqpies, soar reverently 
aloft. The heavens open to receive them, the clouds of supersti¬ 
tion and doubt sink beneath, and the* weary of discord and pain 
enter upon thefr rest. His every thought and prayer acts like 
God’s fatherly breath upon the gardens. Children are seldom 
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childish and th^ghtless in his presence. The magnetic ether of 
his very powerful and wisdom-laden spirit inspires the young and 
. exalts the weak ; and each contiguous individual becomes for the 
time, “ a living soul,” with new strength and nobler aspirations. 

But, again, he is locked like an iron chest fit for the sea; is 
sealed firmer to those about him than the Apocalyptic book, and 
the superficial visiter and observer would wonder whither the 
mighty mind bad gone. A strong stoutness and imperturbable 
walled-up expression gathers upon his entire individuality. A 
cannon ball could not enter this solid fortress. Tiie enemy’s 
bombardments are foolishness; a prayer-meeting, the culmination, 
of current ignorance. There is growth within, however; and a 
preparation for some glorious fruition. The largest Ideas hold 
congressional sessions within the halls of this intelligence; and 
innumerable ushers (the thoughts and illustrations apt) pass 
around in silence respectful and uniform. No discord ^ tumult, 
no anarchy, in all this house of spiritual discipline. Every word 
is remembered and suggestive — the exact pronunciation of each 
new term is givei*— the most irresistible picture of thought is 
painted — natural and most palpable “facts” are summoned to 
appear as witnesses — the proverb, that “ figures do not lie,” is 
adopted practically — thus, while outwardly all is still and terrible 
as omnipotence, the knights and deathless warriors of this mighty 
king (Theodore Parker) are scouring their armor, forging new 
weapons, buckling on the harness of labor, preparing to overthrow 
the powers of* darkness, and to establish the'everlasting reign of 
the Prince of Peace. 

His philanthropy is a world of itself, populated with luminous 
attractions for the brotherhood of man, and with tender sympathies 
more far-seeing than the vast-minded of other ages. Justice, honor, 
trulli, love, reverence, are the “holy angels” that guard the inner 
temple. Benevolence, like an over-hanging zone of cohesive 
blessings, arches the vestibule. Its descending atmospheres blend 
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prajerfully with the soil made bj the. abrasive coBteraplatidns cf 
his granite intellect, from the triturations of what is irofl-thouglited 
and stonily logical — and the resultant harvest, of spiritual beau¬ 
ties and of useful sympathies, is abundant and equal to all nece.s- 
sities. He is a discoverer not unlike Columbus and Sir John 
Franklin; but his successes resemble those of Paul, Newton, and 
Napoleon. He starts out from the known shore of truth and 
speculation, and goes down to the sea in a ship filled with inde¬ 
structible power and provisions; but on his return, when the 
multitude gather by thousands to hear his experience and to see 
his trophies, he discloses a new continent of imperishable spiritu¬ 
alities, exhibits many admissions taken from the enemy by main 
strength, recounts the mighty gifts of the Father to all men, and 
opens up the magnificent scheme of personal elfort and victory. 

A thousand batteries are hidden within the entrenchments of 
this crariifl organization. The unspent energies of coming cen¬ 
turies lie engermed in this one vast-minded man, so fearfully and 
wonderfully made. His every individual faculty is loaded to the 
muzzle, and can discharge an hundred times ilithout reloading. 
Holding firmly the major pi’inciples of philosophy and humanity, 
as the ever-punctual infallible commands of “ the Good God,” he is 
true to the instincts of reason, is indulgent to the religious senti¬ 
ment, emits and enkindles sublime fire over the plenum glory of . 
the great moral acts of all men, is eloquent as Plato was when 
speaking of man’s highest capacities and vast fitness for evoking 
and enjoying tlie d^inities of true genius. But the mighty 
grandeur of Cicero’s best discourse is dimmed and eclipsed, and 
the interior depth of Jesus’ mountain sermon is perfectly reached, 
when Theodore Parker conce'htrates the full fires of his wisdom- 
endowed intellect upon the altars of theological antiquity, or upon 
the thronq^ of political iniquity, where the world’s shameful igno¬ 
rance and Satanic gods sit as fashionable idols, miseducating the 
masses and circumventing the rights of helpless millions, dishonor- 
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ing the soul’s “ Dear God,” obstructing the proportional develop¬ 
ment of reason, justice^ionor, truth, and the lovcrprinciple of 
brotherhood, within each mind where imprisoned attributes and 
every crowning excellence await the evoking power of the Chris¬ 
tian Redeemers — Education, Endurance, Reason, Conscience, 
Piety, Morality, Industry. 

WJien the history of America shall have been truly written, 
that page which glows brightest with supernal truth — wherein 
is described that mind wliose moral valor and cluvngeless princi¬ 
ples of wisdom worked such mighty changes in the strongholds of 
Ignorance, Bigotry, Intemperance, Slavery, Woman’s Wrongs, 
and War — will hold the full name of Theodore Parker. The 
red-hot balls of his honest and far-seeing reason will have burned 
their way through the mightiest fortifications of learned ignorance. 
His footprints will be seen and marked on “ the sands of time 
<the smooth-moving machinery of a conservative and progressive 
civilization will'show liis handiwork; and his well freighted ships 
‘ of thought and illustration will surmount the perilous billows of 
every political s;|^ Hundreds and thousands of ministers will rend 
Theodore Parker. They will behold and regret the shameful 
afiectation of their brethren, laugh at their fear that his theology 
could injure mankind, quote (not, as now, steal) from the golden 
abundance of his “ Discourses,” and ask heaven and humanity to 
forgive them in their blindness and ignorance, pleading that “ they 
knew not what they did.” The future sculptor — the painter is 
now born, and the song-writer is writing —•and the musician will 
^ome, who shall put this man’s image and wealthy spirit in truest 
form and friendliest relation to the reverential world. Surely 
this man hath an imperishable place in the Pantheon of progress. 

RALPH AVALDO EMERSON, although chronologically in ad-* 
vance of the many-minded power last named, comes next before 
the unwelcoming world. (With the desire to avoitf repetition in 
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tliese volumes, I will omit many most noteworthy characteristics 
of tins person, and respectfully requ^i^the reader to lay “ Tlie 
Thinker” down and take up “The Reformer,” the fourth volume 
of this scries, and without any unnecessary delay turn to and read 
in the last chapter a psychomctrical examination!) 

This mind is a crystal palace. The poetry and principles of all 
great thinkers are a living presence within it. (£!hanning’s thoughts 
and inspirations, although they awakened profoundest interest in 
hidden truths and social problems, could not stay the tide of this in¬ 
terposing gulf-strctjji. Unitarian establishments could not enlarge 
coramensurately with the inward expansion of this one Spiritual 
intellect. Ilis inspiration was immeasurably beyond their insti¬ 
tutional orbit; and when historical Unltariaiiism shall have sunk 
below the horizon of memory, the light of this bravest of Protest¬ 
ants will shine like the sun. 

He is -a self-consecrated, child of the Infinite. His thoughts 
present a new type of conception and teaching. The angel of his 
presence is visible in nearly all the late literature of the English 
tongue. Hundreds of thousands who knew notjiing of the man, 
and who can not eomprehcndingly read the condensations of 
thought in his s^yle, are nevertheless fed by lesser teachers with 
manna from his firmament. There is a freedom in his sentiments, 
a gracious presence of purity in his positive thoughts, a deep wit 
and natural manliness in his character, a strength of purpose in 
his talents, and .ftn undefinahle impersonality of individualism in 
Lis genius, which no live nature cal^piil to love and praise. “ The 
brilliant genius of Emerson,” says Parker, “ rose in the winter 
nights, and hung over Boston, drawing the eyes of ingenuous 
young people to look up to that great, new star, a beauty and ii 
mystery, which charmed for the moment, while it gave also ])e- 
ronnial inspiration, as it led them forward along new paths and 
toward new hopes.” 

'£his man Is a master. I do not over-color by affirming Emeiw 
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son to be the Plato of illmlionul intelligence, while Parker is the 
Emerson of intdlectnc^lmtuition; both minds made holy and 
lovely by virtue of a boundless education, diffused through all 
their warking tiiculties. In the case of these minds no one will 
deny the validity of education, broad and brave, harmoniously 
blended with personal needs and unselfish necessities. Parker’s 
mind is inductive #rst, then it woiJcs reverently inward and tes- 
ininates in intuition —which, with equal culture, is Emerson’s 
j)oint of departure; so that, starting from oppo.site sides of the 
spiritual laws, both minds sweep through thi#worId and eternity. 

1 thinlc there must be atlrucLion in each for the other, and in both 
there is light from heaven for humanity. Tlie hopelessness of 
“ orthodox” theology, its drear and deathly hoiTor.s, do not infect 
the atmosphere of these men. The spasmodic rhetoric of a “ turn- 
or-burn” Spurgeon, whose dangerous pulpit fantasia and shallow- 
mess never walk beyond the circle of- uncultured egotism, can not 
flow from our New-Engliind springs ! Instead of Tartarean pic¬ 
tures of goblins damned, bleeding saviours, hopeless gods, heav¬ 
enly wars, total defilement, prayers, prisons, hihles, bombshells, 
and irreversible fiats of wrath, we get the starshine -of spiritual 
laws, the sun-flashes of infinite principles, the heart-codes of deep¬ 
er friendships and life. Ideas of Truth, Justice, and of a God in 
Nature, whereby the whole humanity is reinforced with an enno¬ 
bling ability to achieve and progress. Instead of “ Come to 
Christ,” “ Get ah interest in salvation,” “ Make 'peace with your 
God,” “ Delay is dangerous,4P‘ Ely to the bleeding Christ,” &e., 
•A'C., we hear the words of wisdom and love, of trust and devotion, 
of pure and undefiled reli^on, saying, “Love man — love God;” 
and thus the whole moral landscape is enriched, and caused to 
blossom like the rose. 

T said that I-ilmerson is a Master, and this is true. His high* 
rank and divine power come of cultured intuitions. For his own 
powers he has a mighty esteem, but only as attributes postible 
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with all men. When his mind perfori^^ell he applauds it, and 
cheers it, and says: “ Come, take coiflipe from this, go beyond 
your ring, and redress the world's wrongs with new testimonies 
and hopes.” A cheerful intelligence sits upon his browj^and 
when the stars of the intuitions stand still, he goes into town and 
finds amusement: but the spiritual laws soon return their charge 
tp its centre. The evidence of 4 master is his power to overlook 
and bring all other minds to his “ thoughts.”* In this sense, Em¬ 
erson is no master at all. The self-isms of his mind prohibit this 
conquest, even if ha had the victor’s ambition, which he has not. 
And it is certain that the world will neither think his thoughts, * 
illustrate with Ids pictures of rhetoric, nor read the book of life 
through his unsystematic methods. At this point, then, issues 
forth Emerson’s central Idea —with which all men will harmo¬ 
nize instinctively, soon or later; and herein, too, consists the divine 
mastery of the unassuming man. Ilis impersonal inspiration or 
principle is, “Eteunal self-ueeiance.” Almost all spiritual 
teachers in ages past, including the gentle Jesus, insisted upon 
tlie humiliation and extinguishment of the individual. Down with 
self; up with your IMaster. Aristotle left no room for progress 
beyond the dogmatic circle of self-conceit. lie was a finaliti/ in 
science and philosophy. So, more or less distinctly', with the au¬ 
tocratic dogmatisms of the several minds already represented. 
Not so Emerson ! lie rel'uses to dictate, disdains all mastership, 
rei)els the admiring student, centrifugates the world, walks in the 
magic circle of self-development, flashes the sunbeams of eternal 
truth and friendship from the zenith of his private orbit, and says 
to all men, “ Go thou and do likewise.” 

lint there is near the sphere of this mind another sjihere, with 
which the world can not hold much sweet communion. It ema¬ 
nates from the admiration of “power” in*the individual. The 
love of that i)syehologieal preponderance and overbearanee, which 
are^idetestable in exhibition and repulsive in experience. Cab 
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LYLE, for example, is now romancinp; among the traditional 
and written effects of B®lerick the Great, who by tliis historian 
is exalted into a creator and benefactor of Pru^ia, and indeed of 
Europe. He has already published two great volumfes upon this 
subject. The hidden grandeur of kingship (in Carlyle’s analysis) 
consists in desires to originate a people, in the judgment to con¬ 
solidate their interests, in the ability officially to murder their 
enemies, in the power to play the Master magnificently well, in 
the sagacity and strength to strike powerful blows at critical 
turns in public affairs, but (in justice let it be said) always with¬ 
out intrigue or diplomatic trickery. To originate and aggrandize 
I’rtissia was tJie cider monarch’s ambition, in order to be an inde- 
jx-ndeiit sovereign, and the defender of German Protestantism, 
against the encroachments of the Austrian crown. 

The strong-headed and broad-hearted Carlyle is an absolute- 
’ government man, is against the alleged inevitable anarchy of re¬ 
publicanism, and so begins with the predetermined plan to sus- 
tJtin heroism and despotism, at least in theory. Let us observe 
the genealogy of our Prussian monarch. lie came from a semi¬ 
barbarian father, who was tyrannical to his wife, cruel to his chil¬ 
dren, unjust to his subjects, got the tallest men in Europe and 
Asia (about four thousand grenadiers) to parade at Potsdam, 
w(!nt to bed drunk every night for several successive months 
during im[)ortant crises, shot an officer who was not guilty, and 
j)ardoned a criminal prince for selfish puiposes. So much for the 
paternal. But Carlyle says almost notlyng of the “ mother-side” 
of this monarch, as if the masculine fountain was the only source 
of heroes. How the noble-minded Carlyle can consume his 
mind and earthly hours in composing whole volumes upon such a 
theme, is to me more singular and astounding than anything he 
has yet written or can ever publish. And while coming multi¬ 
tudes turn from the oi)inionatcd Historian, the world will cleave to 
the Idealist, and behold his presence in the Pantheon of progress. 
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WILLIAM LLOf D GARRISON^ tcm^ely known in Christen* 
dom to need an introduction, comes wR. (The recollection of 
what I saw, when I made a careful psychometrical examinatidh 
of this philanthropic and progressive spirit, constrains me to ^licit 
a diversion of the reader’s attention from this volume to4he con¬ 
clusion of the “ Penetralia,” wherein will be found a true knowl¬ 
edge of this man’s moral characteristics and private dispositions.) 

Although he does not belong to the apostolic succession of spir¬ 
itual and theological reformers, to which class this part of the 
present volume is exchisively dWpted, yet is he the acknowledged 
representative of a central Idea which is as sacred and spiriCntd 
as any principle of truth. lie stands immovenbly and luminously 
at the ’‘head and front” of a tnunendous j)olitieal and moral rev¬ 
olution. lie is or was the solitary fountain-force of a comiate- 
nated series of state-and-ehureh tempests ; and, standing as he has 
and does,yrce from the conflicts and delusions of parties and sects, 
no mind more clearly sees the inevitable consequences of existing 
national crimes. It has been said that “ the shepherds of the peo¬ 
ple should understand the pi'ognostics of state tempests. Hollow 
blasts of wind, seemingly at a distance, and secret ^wellings of 
the sea, often precede a storm.” Priests and politici.ans pretend 
to discern and interpret the “ signs of the times,” but they, be¬ 
cause of their unsound antecedents and prudential mea.surcs, 
become blind to truth, and' do not see the circle of events as it 
rolls before them. 

l>ut here is a man of great natural culture, spiritual lucidity, 
and mental force. He begiin to work about twenty-five years 
ago; but through what disappointments, sorrows, djscourage- 
meiits, and i)ersecutions, no one fully knows, save this brave 
pioneer and indomitable leader himself, and his guardian angels. 
“ Mr. Garrison,” writes Theodore Parker, “ with his friends, in¬ 
heriting what was best in the Puritan founders of New England, 
fired with the zeal of the Hebrew prophets and Christian mar- 
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tyrs, while they were animated with a Spirit of Humanity, rarely 
found in any of <he thre* was beginning his noble work, but in a 
ttyle so humW(‘, that, after much search, the Boston police dis- 
co\^ed there was nothing dwigerous in it, for “ his only visible 
auxtliaty was a negro boy” 

Few persons can agree with this man’s “ thoughts.” They are, 
of course, his own. But is it not foolishness to refuse your judg¬ 
ment and support for a reason so frail ? . Suppose he would, in 
his thoughts, abolish the Fugitive Slave law, and the existing 
Constitution and Government of the United Stales; suppose, in 
the specialities and applications of his central 1’i‘ineiple, he would 
abolish the American slave-trade on the sea, and make it infa¬ 
mous as piracy; su])pose he would have the northern people of 
this country declare and maintain that no slave state shall be ad¬ 
mitted to the brotherhood of free states; suppose he would fiivor 
a President for the free North, who holds that God has created 
oil men equal, and endowed-mankind with inalienable rights 
which a righteous constitution and a just government are bound 
to define and protect for every miui, irrespective of condition or 
race; and^oppose, lastl)', that you^ can not get t^ese “ thoughts ” 
and “ duties ” into your mind in the same manner, is that any 
reason why you should deem yourself right and he all wrong ? 
In the light of great integral principles, you and your ojiponent, 
at the coi-e and heart of being, “are one, the same.” "When Mr. 
Garrison’s central Idea is written, I know, no matter where born 
or of what race, that-you will respond—“Amen !” and a differ¬ 
ence of opinion and thoughts will take place between you just 
where your individual organizations begin to differ in temper and 
(■onforraation—with the superadded difference of education, which 
is the most superficial and ephemeral cause of dissimilarity and 
concussion. 

The man now under contemplation is, perhaps, the only una¬ 
dulterated fountain in these United States, whence flows the cen- 
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tral Idea in two words—“ Untversa^ Liberty.” Ilis preci- 
siMiil applications of this eternal l’rinci[)le may (or may not) be 
ui^hilosophical, and out of beat with the fixed laws which roll 
and shape the ends of nations. But with this, as a liarmoeial 
Thinker, tve can have nothing to do. We, simply claim this man 
to be an inspired agent for tin,* proclamation of the world’s deep¬ 
est and most .sacred Idea. lIowev('r much and long men may 
dispute the “ thoughts ” of each other regarding the application 
of this Principle, one c(!rtain thing remains: it will have a uni¬ 
versal solution, or it will have none.- Nothing loss tbaji “tlie 
whole truth ” will satisfy and develop the- “ wliole-souled man.” 
Floating sci'aps of truth and fragun nial enjoyments of Liberty, 
interlarded with time-serving policies and conservtitiye inconsis¬ 
tencies, w’ill, of course, stitisfj' jioor souls half intide up! Tlie 
reformer who works valiantly for isohited and local interests, who 
is broad ami bold and patriotic inerclj' in places, himself needs 
the true reformer’s work. 'J'he true Liberty-man loves iind re¬ 
spects the Principle jn the United Slates because he loves titid 
respects it in his own spirit, lie loves and venerates the Idea 
and its enjoymet|ts in France and Germany, in England and Ire¬ 
land, in Austria and Poland, in Ilungm-y and Italy — everywhere, 
in short—because he loves .and venerates the existence and exer¬ 
cise of the l’rinci[)le in his own soul’s heart. The struggle is sub- 
linn! because it is universtd. It is the unrepealablc fiat of God’s 
Spirit sweeping through the populations of immensity'. In obedi- 
etice thereto tin! vegetable transcends the mineral, the animal the 
vegetable, the human the animal, the s])iritual»the human, the 
angelic the spiritu.al, the heavenly the angelic, and the All-lleau- 
tiful the heavenly! Therefore, the reformer must Labor on, with¬ 
out impetuosity, without idleness, without hatred or malice or 
revenge; but with inextinguishable aspirations towanl an Ide.al 
development of universal goodness and truth. The Ideal first; 
then the Actual. The crowr j)f hereditary kings and the slave- 
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holder’s power must fall together. The pope’s spiritual autliorilj 
and the slave-driver’s whip shall be buried, side, by side, in tlie 
same eternal tomb. One broad banner of d.vine Brotherh*d 
shall open gracefully and wave over all races. “Faith” will 
eventually incarnate itself in “ works,” for theory is now prom¬ 
enading IJroadw.ay toward logical “ practice.” The emancipation 
of four millions of slaves in liberty-loving America will be the 
signal for the enfranchisement of twenty-four millions of Italians 
in slavery-loving Europe. 

Who powerfully throbs at the heart of this divine problem ? 
Who silently made the Eepublican party of this era ? Who per- 
])etually paralyzes the pro-slavery Cliurch? Who is it that 
weekly .'innounces the central Idea of this people and govern¬ 
ment? Posterity will replyWilliam Lloyd Garrison.” This 
is the mind who writes: “ Let us remember that we live in deeds, 
not in words. Let us be careful to lay down no principle to vio¬ 
late it ourselves, or to wink at its violation in others. Moral con- 
sistemey of action is, alas ! very diilicult to be found, and not very 
easy to attain; yet it remains eternally true that we can not serve 
God and Mammon, nor embrace Christ and B^al, at the same 
time. Wherever duty iioints the way, there let us walk unfalter¬ 
ingly, nor dread the lions that may tlireaten to devour us. Let 
our song be, ‘ God is our refuge and strength; a very present 
help in trouble. Therefore, will not we fear, though the earth 
be removed, and though the mountains be carried into the midst 
of the sea.’ ” 

'The once soli(§ry mental force is now surrounded and protected 
by a band of brave-minded and sweet-hearted teachers, both men 
and women, who proclaim “ the glad tidings of great joy which 
shall be unto all people.” Within this citadel of strength, taller 
and brighter even than the classic Phillips, w'hosc philosophic 
simplicity and spiritual effulgence are invariably sublime, I be¬ 
hold the Man that will for ever live in the Pantheon of progress. 
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MODERN SPIRITIJALISMj tiie undoubted impersonation of a 
great semi-miraculous movement, eighteen hundred and forty- 
eight years after Jesus, conms next. It calls no man “ master 
although many individuals, ambitious of religious distinction, have 
scaled every mountain of'real and affected mediumship in ordci 
to be so hailed and worshri)ped. One powerful and wide-spread 
cvideuQe that there is a divine truth beating in the veins of mod¬ 
ern spiritualism, is, the certain disintegration and mortification 
which havejbefallen every one who has been corrupt oi^edantic 
enough to invent facts or to aim for the proud office of comnninder 
and leader. Such have fainted and fallen hopelessly, in every 
particular instance, leaving the individualism of the believer al¬ 
most wholly free' and uncorrupted. Yet thousands there are,jn 
those flourishing and locomotive United States of America, who 
shrink from Spiritualism. Tliey hold it in contempt, and chiefly 
for one reason, namely, that it hath not a rich and magnificent 
origin. The proud do not love humility. The great will not 
fellowship the small. Is this true ? Let us examine:— 

Great Ends, but Small Eeginnings. —The other day I 
received a letter^ freighted with golden sentiments, and with 
thoughts, which glittered forth the silvery light of pure intelli¬ 
gence. I read,, appropriated, enjoyed, responded. At length 
the paper, on which the characters were ■traced, attracted my ob¬ 
servation. ' It was white as snow; in quality, fine as the skin of 
beauty; and filled witV invisible ethers of dream-begetting odors. 
The physical paper, however, was uppermost in my meditations. 
It was an effect—whence the cause? The sheet was white with 
purity—was its origin also white and pure? What magician 
■was it that first put matter into a condition and texture so beau¬ 
tiful and so full of use ? 

Through the iron laws of cause and effect — the line of logical 
sequence — I set out to trace the biography of that pure, wljite, 
beautiful, fragrant sheet. And first, inductively, from my hand * 
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to the correspondeiJf, from purchaser to the seller, from merchant 
to the manufacturer, from dirty factory to the filthy rag-piukcr, 
from the wre'tched, vermin-bitten scijvenger into heaps of disgust¬ 
ing rubbish, along avenues narrow and poverty-cursed—thus I 
followed that pure sheet’s private pilgrimage, until its muddy ori¬ 
gin was reached and revealed to iliy understanding. “ Sadly tru(i 
it is,” methought, “ that the sensuous bewilders and cheats mind 
out of its native philosophy.' For thus, while in the Triagnetic 
)ivesence of whiteness and palpable perfection, the primeval dark¬ 
ness is ®lipsed — the original imperfection is eternaHJf'forgotten.” 

Lecause of this, and not from ingratitude, some persons speak 
ill of the bridge that carried them safely over. In the enjoy¬ 
ment of blessings, how many minds forget tha sources even to 
# ' . *■ 
neglect! And yet I am thankful that it is so! Who would be 

conscious of the habits of the woi’jn-devouriug hens, while eatitig 
their eggs for breakfast ? Who would be thoughtful of the gray 
matter within one’s cranium by wliich mind performs its multifa¬ 
rious missions on earth ? 

We mantle our perishable forms in robes of glittering silk, but 
think, perhaps, nei'er once, whence the silk itself. The beauteous 
bride looks dres.sed like the day that puts on golden drapeiy 
taken from the gorgeous wardrobe of the sun; but the noiseless 
flowings of the M’orw-fountain are invisible and all unknown; or, 
if the source be seen, the fair, silkeu-robcd lady is shocked; the 
worm-author of her dress is repelled, sjmrned, as a thing misera¬ 
bly unclean and worthless. Yet, to the unfallen or enlightened 
child of Nature, the infant-beginning is ever beautiful. Behind 
all beautiful robes is always hidden and neglected some divinely- 
commissioned genius. The silken habiliments of power and ma¬ 
jesty were sequestered for centuries in earthly ethers, were folded 
carefully away for many years in the leaves of trees; only the 
genius of a creeping, crawling tvorm could extract the concealed 
elements; and no other genius could, at first, spin the delicate 
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threads of the queen’s bridal dress. Man’s invention and handi¬ 
work bridge over from the worm-aullior to the proud wearer! 
It is impossible that the gift and the giver should, at all times, be 
present in our thoughts. 

Yesterday my bodily obsefvation dwelt, adoringly and en¬ 
chanted, upon the copy of a world-renowned picture. Its divine 
ipialilieg flashed like living lights through my understanding. 
My spirit was lifted toward celestial spheres, and my reason ex¬ 
perience a jicavenly refreshment. The original picture, of which 
I only beheld this copy, had once graced the palace of the Uaps- 
burg nobility. Princesses had oftimes taken royal visitors, and 
the ])rivileged artists, their most scholastic brethren, to luxuriate 
in the tfiighty magic-dream created by its fearful beauty. It was 
the full-blossomed rose of some master-genius, who (the happy 
being!) was the first to roll aw.ay the autumnal clouds of materi¬ 
ality from the fairy scene; the first to float his own pure thoughts 
down to us, stealthily, in the tide of some hitherto unknown sea, 
flowing like a dream of limpid glory. 

“Whence this consummate skill?” silently questioned my soul. 
“Ilow pure and good! how celestial-minded! how ceaselessly 
happy and outwardly blessed! must he be who filled this canvass 
so full of life!” 

And I discerned the highway that led to the solution of all my 
questionings. First, the penurious and pinched-up bookseller 
associated in business with a plodding picture-vender, stood out 
before my vision ; next, with equal distinctne.s.s, crouching coax- 
ingly behind the dull-headed merchants, 1 saw the dirty-handed 
journeyman printer; further back, I perceived the pale, unhapi)y 
face of the solitary engraver, working for bodily wants at home; 
and behind the tahlcaux «’Mwi<,and last of all, in a dismal chamber 
(cheered by light from the upjrer world) carpeted with dirt, fur¬ 
nished with poverty, decorated with pictures of wretchedness and 
desi>air, I beheld the ghastly countenance of the master-genius, the 

11 
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miserable Idealist, the very poor artist, from whose deep-treas¬ 
ured wealth of spirit ilie first picture, with its bewildering depths 
of opulence and meaning, tooh its rise —from an artist, in fact, 
whom the iritellectiiiil would recognise and the rich associate 
with, only when shut away from public gaze by closed doors and 
windows well-uj)holstered. lletwccn the artist-author and tin; 
ra[)t admirer there are many walls, through which it k some¬ 
times hal’d for even the philanthropist to penetrate and remove 
from human vision. 

In Italy, there is a combination of various venerable buildings. 
Their interior is enrielied with thousands of s.icrcd books in mtuiy 
languages, pictures of the immortal masters, forty thousand manu¬ 
scripts of ancient penmen, and rich m(;dals of obsolete families 
and tribes of humankind. There, too, are most curious relics dug 
up by priest and jieople, from amid the ruined edifices and palatial. 
lemj)les of ancient Rome; and seventy thousand statues resur¬ 
rected fj’om the deep, long-silent se]mlcbres of the seven-hilled 
city, once sole emi>ress of the world. 

Beholding this, I ask('d, “ AVhenee this immense Repository of 
early Art ?" 

And the answer is, that its history (tan be traced backward and 
downwtu’d to very small beginnings—traced, in fact, through a 
long, strong line of emperors, kings, prelates, bishops, to Poj)e 
Eugenius, who, in Hot), caused the tlnm humble Vatican to be 
removed, and another built of magnificent dimensions, erected on 
the very patch of Italian earth once occupied by the vast private 
pleasun’-garden of the barbarian Nero. That cruel despot did 
never di’ctun how his feet were pressing earth 4hat, while it cov¬ 
ered his decaying form, would sustain an edifice sacred to millions 
who could only shudder at their memory of him. 

My friend’s oaken dinner-table, the other day, told its own 
story. It disgorged a wondrous biography, studded with diamond- 
points of interest, which reached beneath innumerable types of 
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form and life to the miry bottom of unknown seas, fearfully dark 
and deep. Perhaps, too, the, proud-headed and Apollo-hodicd 
wearer of the poor silkworm's life-born silk can have Oie embryo- 
germs of his genealogical tree traced behind vicious baboons and 
all animated beings, to rock-formed trundle-beds and to cradles 
feathered with molten iron, rocked by the mother-foot of fierce 
volcanoes, containing the infant forms of crystallized motion, lime¬ 
stone, minerals, primaries, feldspar, mica, hornblende, and cpiai lz ! 

As the scholar sees in th#snbliinest heights of literalun*, and 
in the loftiest passages of poetry and truth, the simple rudiments 
of all education, Ihu alphnhel; so, likewise, sees fife student of 
Nature — in all forms of life, including the most beautiful sha])e- 
of humanity — the jiresence of those fine points and small begin¬ 
nings, from which all greatness is progressively jjnfolded. Tt is a 
sickly ]iride that desjiises humbleness of origin, for the divinest 
plans were laid in a mangi'r, and “ little children” are, reckoned 
worthy of places -in the highest heaven. Let eveiy head honor 
the mission of feet, therefore, and let no infiated mind be unjwsf to 
<//('within which it lives and moves, for thus “Disease” is 
liorn, and those deejier discords also that shut out the holy light 
of eternity'. 

Alt the foregoing, on “great ends .and small beginnings,” is for 
those supercilimis minds who refuse to ex.amine and associate 
witli Spiritualism because of its humble nativitie.s .and unmiraiai- 
lous origin. 

AVe have been many times honorably' and justly interrogated 
as to the moral value of a belief in Spiritualism. AVhat stronger 
induemnents to correct conduct than motives presented by ortho¬ 
dox Christianity? One impartial investigator jnits his questions 
intelligently to all parties and forms of faith — Sabaism, .fudaism, 
Christ ism, IMahometism, Spiritism—and .afilrms substantially that 
crery belief in a theory'of the future condition and destiny of 
man should Le considered as to its effects upon the character and 
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coTiduet of the believers.” This is with many a standard of 
judgment, and a leading proposition. Therefore, let us try 
S])iritualisni by it;— 

Human character is an expression or reflection—of what? 
Not of abstract doctrines and speculative beliefs, but of inherited 
peculiarities, of surrounding influences and education, of tempUi- 
tions, struggles, obstacles, defeats, and victories, which have been 
appropriated from time to time by the ever-irreprcssible feelings 
and faculties of thought. The fullj^unfolded oak is an embodi¬ 
ment not only of elements concealed in its once narrow acorn- 
home, but also, in its ascension and development, it is a history of 
the superintending soils, climate, rains, dews, sunshine, storms, and 
emanations from contiguous vegetation. So is man’s individual 
character a report of influences, many and various, which have 
been brouglit to bear upon his feelings and judgment in the course 
of their dcveloptnent from the earliest instant of individualization. 
Evwy Ilistoriati, Poet, Philosopher, Psychologist, is a sort of rep- 
res(;i^tative of the greatness or littleness of the era in which he 
lived and worked. 

Man at tiist is but a minute Germ of spiritual possibilities—a 
hiei'oglyphieal Note of fearful and wonderful promises — a Niiclais 
of invisible energies and of capabilities immortal. From this pri¬ 
mordial jioint of departure, his growth physically and expansion 
mentally are. natural, and should be harmoniously progi’essive. 
During his initial stages of t<)rm.ation and development, he does 
not, in any of the .secret i)rocesses knowis. differ from the lower 
grades of organization. 

The first ^Vorkmen employed in constructing the spiritual en¬ 
tity— in erecting and shaping the edifice of character—are origi¬ 
nally summoned from the boundless abyss of intcdligent causes 
and prineiple.s. Put thc.se immort.al worknnm, although divinely 
skilful and persistently energetic, can not perform miracles. They 
can not at once attenuate ponderable material into spiritual forces. 
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can not elevate diseased and depraved fluids into healthy solids, 
no more than the solar powers can manufacture a sound-bodied 
tree out of soils degraded and mcpliitic; therefore too frequently 
it happens that, instead of outward symmetry and exalted mental 
beauty, the elaborations result in an inconsistent organism beset 
with animal appetites and conflicting temperaments, covering and 
cramping and enfeebling the soul and spirit; and such a mind, 
regardless of any faith in the eternal results of this life, will ex¬ 
hibit capricious, if not vicious, characteristics. Progenitors are 
many times enabled to accumulate substances and set forces in 
operation, which terminate in low-roofed tabernacles for the eter¬ 
nal sj)irit, instead of beautifully-proportioned and virtue-promoting 
temples. Man, then, does not at first work upon “ the house he 
lives inand hence, no matter what religious faith is imparted 
by education, the rudimental expressions of his character—that 
is, his life and conduct'—can not bo predetermined by the fiat of 
his own will or predominating wishes. Yet his belief, ultimately, 
may modify his character and impart corresponding tints to his 
life. 

Ment;il liapjiiness is an elT'ect; of whi(5i a just development and 
pleasurable employment of iidicrcnt powers and faculties are the 
(■auscs. Such a well-balanced and naturally-good mind cherishes 
pure afleclions, gives benevolence supremacy over selfishness, en¬ 
thrones immoital Reason as the lord and rightful master of Pas¬ 
sion, and i)re.scnts a colossal beauty and graceful m.ajesty of spirit 
but ■* little lower than the angels.” How noble in bearing! how 
infinite in i'aculties! Yet all should remember that this justly- 
balanced and equipoised person had at first more body than mind, 
was more animal than human, manifested more propensity than 
principle, and lived swayed far more by feeling and j)rejudico 
than culture or intellect. Each great scholar was once wl>-.ity 
ignorant, as every civilized race took its departure from the rudest 
point of savageism. 
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JMeiital misery, on tlic oilier hiuicl, is nn effect; of ■wliieli an 
irregular iiilieritaneo and iiicoinjilete expansion of the faculties 
arc the producing causes. Character and conduct are exact ex¬ 
pressions of the subjective conditions and the circumstances at the 
moment jicftitively prevailing. In this world, it must be acknowl¬ 
edged, man's most potential masters are jdiysical, and 7iol spirit- 
7«d. Preach the holiest gosjiel to the poor and famishing, describe 
the glittering robes of angels to the ragged and freezing beggars; 
and they will have no ears to hear, no heart to enjoy, no desire to 
perceive and api)ro|iriate the really pure and beautiful. Charac¬ 
ter and conduct, T lepeat, although atfected and alterable by reli¬ 
gious belief, are exprijssions in general of inherited organization, 
coupled to the baggage-train of influential circumstances. Com¬ 
mercial equity is impossible — under any theory of immortal life 
and destiny — where the system of business is selfish and coer¬ 
cively antagonistic. Plant the golden orange-tree in Nova Zein- 
bla: it will forthwith shrivel and perish. Is it, therefore, totally 
depraved? Scatter rose-germs in beds of iron ore: and vgry soon 
they Avill die, although the soil all around and the sun above may 
be jierfectly adapted to Iheir prosjierity. The same is trite of 
mankpid. Bid the jienniless and naked to bo clad in beautiful 
dress; command the deformed child to be graceful; teach the 
conslitnUonal African to be Anglo Saxon; charge the. vulgar- 
minded to feel virtue and exemplify refinement; pray, iiersuade, 
exhort, expostulate, lose your jiatience, and threaten eternal suf¬ 
ferings indescribable ns penalties of disobedience: and the result 
is (as eighteen hundred and fift^’-nine years of “ orthodox” preach¬ 
ing have amjdy demonstrated), that human character and daily 
life will continue to correspond, in the main, not to your holy pre¬ 
cepts and enforced forms of faith, but to the structure of the .social 
mould into which the infant and child was east from the day it 
took Ih'sh, and began practically to dwidl aniong men. 

Now mark: 1 am not teaching that man is Avholly “ the creature 
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of circumstances,” but that, for the most part, bis character is 
more aii expression of them than of his religious belief. Our iin- 
pai'tial Interrogator’s leading proposition, then, is objectionable on 
philosoj)hical principles. Tlic Jew, the Ciiristian, the Mahome¬ 
tan, the Spiritualist should not have their theory of God and 
Eternity tested by either personal or national conduct, because 
each parly confesses that he does not begin to approach the ethi¬ 
cal majesty of his creed. The world's religious history shows 
lliat no theory of future existence has ever exei’ted half the influ¬ 
ence upon humanity thiit has emanated from Government and the 
si>her(i of jdiysical circumstances. In fact, regardless of educa¬ 
tional doctrines, and contrary to the ever-present memory of lio- 
licst prc<a:pls, man’s character or disposition and conduct are 
fashioned and controlled (principally) by the various combinations 
of mundane influences. Ui)on an examination and average esti¬ 
mate of the human world, I have come to this conclusion: that 
Jifty per cent, of individual conduct is attributable to physical 
organization; add to Ihh'lltirty 2 >cr cent, horn the sphere of cir¬ 
cumstances swaying judgmeijt and conscience, and ten per cent. 
from educational bias, and we have left ten yn-r cent, of influence 
attributable to the action of the other world upon men. As is the. 
moistened clay in the hands of the potter, so is individual man in 
the wheel of the most ])osilive circumstances. Society', in one 
point of view, is the p.sychological engraver. ■ A skilful .sculptor 
cun develop either beauty or ugliness from the block of mar¬ 
ble. M.au’s mind is organized and susce])tible of expansion under 
the mastering sway of influences exactly opposite and conflicting; 
and his ruling disposition or ch.aracteristics will, like water bidbre 
congealing, take the shape of the vessel into w'hich at first it is 
made to flow.’ 

A]>ologetical its those cousidei'ations are, I would not have them 
construed into a justification of any evil deed committed by any 
individual receiver or class of believers of theories pertaining to 
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the future life; but these considerations are designed to assail and 
remove the pernicious doctrine that “ man’s heart is defiled,” be¬ 
cause, with his mind stored with beautiful ethics and sublime con¬ 
ceptions of eternity, he is practically no better than he is. Evan¬ 
gelical Christianity is superior to modern Spiritualism, in the 
opinion of our prejudiced Interrogator; because, as lie says, the 
full realiiiation of the awful conseiiuenees of evil conduct would 
compel to a purer life. He asks: “ As a motive to righteous con¬ 
duct, is the theory of the future life presented in Spiritualism, as 
conyiared with orthodox Christianity, more than as the gentlest 
zephyr to the sweeping tornado?” This question is fairly put, 
and shall receive a full response. Hut, befora discharging from 
our thoughts the proposition that no doctrine should be prejudged 
by the life of its professional believers, I will simply add or repeat 
the fact that— 

The human mind wilt patiently listen to the oral exposition of 
theories; will yield to written argument and illustrations, and im¬ 
perceptibly take on a belief in aiiy system either attractive or re¬ 
pulsive, if the feelings and faculties are adequately appealed to and 
impressed: yet [iractically—that is, in conduct and life—the in¬ 
dividual will in the main illustrate at once inherited ])cculias‘ities 
and the circumstances which prevail with the feelings at the mo¬ 
ment. Although the Christian’s belief is, that enemies should be 
forgiven, and good returned in edl eases for evil, yet Christian' 
nations are nptoriously foremost in every war, and quickest to 
conquer with force in every quarrel. They believe in the golden 
rule; but no people on earth arc more tyrannical as slaveholders, 
or more ardent in their support of despotic institutions and vin¬ 
dictive plans of punishment. 

Hence we are left to conclude that an unquestionable belief in 
ang theory of immortal life, associtited with either a detestable or 
admirable interpretation of the divine government, does not and 
can not exert any very remarkable control upon the life and char- 
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aotpr of mankind, unless external circumstances and personal in¬ 
terests are interblended and co-operative with the theory enter¬ 
tained. 

Now to the wide world’s main question — “What is the moral 
value of Sjiiritualisiu ?”—to which we may add, “ If Sjtiritualism 
answers hy showing that it is valuahle as a promoter of well-heing 
and wcll-<loing, it will tlien commend itself to the consideration 
of all true men, who will then enter U[)on the labor of investiga¬ 
ting its Evidences.” The (jnestion is fair, and the object worthy 
of every assistance. Now, therefore, let us define briefly — 

What is Spiritualism? It is, first, phenomenal or objective; 
then, secondly, it becomes subjective and philosophical. Wh.it 
does phenomenal Spiritu.alisra teach ? It teaches by demonstra¬ 
tion three articles of knowledge: 1. That man is an organized men¬ 
tality or spirit, of which bis physic.al body is in general a represent¬ 
ative. 2. That “ death ” is to man nothing more than a pbysio-t- 
logical and chemical change, leaving the states of affection and 
intellect unaltered, and thus jireserves the individuality of the 
mind complete. 3. 'That the dynamical relationships between this 
earth and the Spirit-Land are [)erfect and intimate, whereby the 
departed person may return and bold converse with those re¬ 
maining. 

The moral value of phenomenal Spiritualism is apparent in the 
demonstration it furnishes of immortal life. It estsiblishes this 
Rublimest of all human aspirations. Until the objective verities 
of Spiritualism became known, tlie hope of eternal personal exi.<t- 
ence was enveloped in doubts many and painful. The unthinking 
or idle mind is never thus afflicted; it has not intelligence and 
energy sufficient to doubt, or to engender the scientific objections 
which assail the mentally active and scholastic. But in this en¬ 
lightened age if critical research and phiIosoi>hical investigation, 
the civilized world is teeming with material pros])erilies-and not 
less with distressing skepticism respecting a personal existence 

11 * 
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aller death. IJutler’.s “Analogy” and Cliri.^tian as.^uranccs are of 
no value among doubtein. I’henornonal S{)iritualism, on the other 
hand, is a peifect antidote to this world-wide skepticism. It 
proves that— 

“ The spiiit-worltl aiouiiil this wnriil of sense 
Floats like an atmosphere, and everywhere 
Wafts through these earthly mists ajid vapors dense 
A vital breath of more ethereal air!” 

Oar imagined Interrogalor asks at thi.s jimeturo a very imiior- 
tant question—“Whether the suj)|)osed or actual presence of 
guardian spirits is morally of more value to us than the presenct! 
of our friends and relatives in the earthly embodiment?” 

AVe answer. Yes! a thousand times. In our common sphere 
of contact and sense, where too much familiarity is repulsive, the 
embodied relative is frequently overlooked and neglected; but 
Jet “ death” and the clods of earth come between us, and, lo! the 
dcjiarted is precious and sanctified. Mort.ality is dull and dark 
and irksome, and the counsel of the familiar friend is oftentimes 
thus corrupted in our thoughts; but the vivid beauty of the post- 
mundane realm adds divinity and authority to the existence and 
voice of the departed. To the mother in her cottage lonelitness, 
the defiled son, whose dishonored Ibrm she yesterday laid in the 
grave, is to-day “crowned with glory and honor,”because the morn¬ 
ing of eternity has dawned upon his being. The wayward hus¬ 
band ]irofaned the name and relation of “wife”.so long as she 
lived with him in ])hysieal embodiment; but his inner heart 
throbbed with a new feeling, and his faculties took on a holy im- 
jiression, when told that the earth had closed for ever over her 
I'orTU. “ AA^oiild to Heaven,” he regretfully exclaims, “ that I had 
always been ffcod to her!” Now he thinks of her with a rccep- 
liv(^ and ])enitent mind. In his nn^ditalions he beliolds her clollaal 
with inqieri^hable beauty; and he would, in his suppliant desola¬ 
tion, give woi'lds for one wonl from her angel-tongue, breathing 
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pardon and forgiveness. Incorrigible as he was during her sad life 
with him, lier departure llirough tJie tomb immediately awakened 
in Ins mind a morally benetieial estimate of hef'existence. lie 
instinctively acknowledges her i-ight and ability to watch oven- 
and instruct him. This conviction (if it can be made positive by 
knowledge of facts) is calculated to affect his actions, lo silently 
rectify his character, to.exalt his sentiments—going before Iiim 
like “a pillar of fire,” lighting his pathway up to the city of the 
Eternal Mind. 

Thus we ap|)reciatc and venerate, a human being far more after 
he has passed the, m 3 'stcrious ordeal of Death. ]>y reason of this 
inevitable gi'aduation from the entanglements of earth to the lofty 
glories of the Better Land, the humble is exalted; .and the slave, 
of to-day becomes the teacher and master of to-morrow. So, then, 
w'e conclude that the h^ief (as obtained by facts of ])henomenal 
S|)iritualisin) that the sainted relative or friend or stranger ca)^ 
see us at all times and in all places; that one d.ay we shall cer¬ 
tainly meet these divine guardian watcliers and benefactors “ fac(! 
to facethat then they will hinw of our unworthiness, of our 
shameful neglects of dutj', of our deeds of folly and wrong; that, 
iiotj^fithstanding our m.anifold imperfections, tlu'y will forgive, and 
love, and pity —is a belief, unlike ‘‘orthodox” theories and teach¬ 
ings of the future world, in-e-eminently ealcidated to exalt int<d- 
lect, lo sanctify the believer, to modify his inherited character, and 
overcome his evil with good. With Longfellow, he can say:— 

“ Tlic stranger at iny fireside can not see 

The forms I .see, nor hear tlie sounds 1 hear; 
lie but perceives wliat is; while unto me 
AH that lias been is visible and clear." 

With the perversions and misapprehensions of jihenomenal 
Spiritu.alism, by either believer or opponent, 1 have nothing to 
do. It may yet become our duty to draw' a line of delinite de- 
markution between the loatlisome doctrines held and practised 
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by a limited class of unfortunately-organized persons in our ranks, 
and those well ascertained principles of bodily health and mental 
development wffich are cherished by the thousands of pure and 
noble-minded S{>iritua]isls whose daily life is glorious and a bles¬ 
sing to Humanity. Of course, no philosopher or moralist will 
hold a system of ethics, or a theory derived from an adequate num¬ 
ber and variety of facts, responsible for the misconduct .and ex- 
tremisms of a few of its avowed rfceivers and advogates; but if 
the comparison is insisted upon as to the moral bearing of |)he- 
nomenal Spiritualism (now only eleven years old) and that of 
evangelical Christianity (nearly two thousand years old), I will 
cheerfully accept of the task, and will present a catalogue of 
“ pious frauds,” of unchristian acts performed by Bible-believers, 
give portraitures of orthodox libertines and impostors, of political 
vultures who partake of the sacramental bread and wine, of vam¬ 
pires and tradesmen in the bodies and souls of innocent men, 
women, and children — all members of Christian institutions, “ in 
good and regular standing.” Hut controversies of such character 
and pur[)ose can .achieve no permanent good: they only demon¬ 
strate that the life and conduct are not invariably the expressions 
of belief; and that “ those who live in glass houses” (with the 
polygamists David and Solomon) “should not throw stones” at 
their much less unfortunate neighbors. 

Many investigators of Phenomenal Spiritualism may have been, 
and doubtless are, illogical in their thoughts; therefore, also, in 
their actions and character. The cold, rej.ulsive skeptic of last 
year is our unbridled fanatic of to-day; simply because his mind 
is fevered with the blazing prosperities of this immortal treasure 
of fiilure existence. The sentimental Christian, long accustomcid 
to r<dy upon some objective standard of authority in matters of 
belief, enters our ranks iis one who is resolved to take spirit-voices 
and incdiurnistic utterances for “law and gospel.” This person 
very soon becomes a “ missionary,” angel-appointed, to perform 
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mighty works of human redemption. The orthodox churclies 
disgorge into our ranks the most unmanageable instances of su¬ 
perstition and fanaticism. Poor souls! having *been in mental 
bondage and servility see long, they know not how to accept of 
Liberty. Like birds accustomed to the limitations of a cage, they 
bound up and down, soar wild and high, and perchance perish 
with the accumulation of weakness and excess. With such exhi¬ 
bitions of authoritarianism, and with the extravagance of a few in 
our ranks, I repeat, we have nothing to do, except in the capacity 
of friends and teachers to them of “ a more excellent way.” 

The moral value of Phenomenal Spiritualism, then, is chiefly 
exhibited in its demonstration of individual post-mortem existence. 
Whether the positive knowledge of this desirable truth is morally 
beneficial, or not, I leave to the judgment and intuitions of man¬ 
kind. 

But in the great work of human culture and redemption, all 
intelligent minds depend (not upon any marvels or .spiritual com¬ 
munications, but) upon what may be here termed Philosophical 
Spiritualism. Wlmt does this side of the question teach ? It 
teaches by the laws of cause and effect, by clairvoyance in the 
thinking faculties, and by reasonings intuitive and corresponden- 
tial, that omnipresent and immutable “Progre.ss” is Heaven’s 
first law; that the so-called “imperfections” of thc^lobe and llie 
discords of nations will be eventually overcome by the j)erfe(;t* 
workings of our universal Falher God; that immortal Truth lives 
and will prevail everywhere, and is the only “light” which can 
dispel menial darkness and unite humanity; that celestial Love 
is the eternal Life of Mother Nature, the inspiring presence of 
Deity in all parts of the universe, a perpetually flowing and in¬ 
exhaustible Fountain, by which every thing lives and moves and 
has its being; that there never was and can not be a “miracle” 
in the popular theologicid understanding of the term; that all re- 
ligion.s, creed.<, sects, theories of man, Itiws, institutions, and gov- 
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ernments, are of human origin, and (to the Ilarmonial Thinker) 
indicate the wants of the age and the slafus of the difl'erent minds 
in which they ajjpeared; that man!s only infallible authority or 

rule of faith and practice,” is the divine Light which ever shines 
in tlie highest faculties of his mental organization; that in pro¬ 
portion as man’s atfeclions become refined and his thoughts har¬ 
moniously exalted, so, in the same proportion, will the world he 
visited with holier conceptions of God, with sentiments of Broth¬ 
erhood more sacred, and with contemplations of the universe; more 
enlarged and worthy; that the conditions and experiences of th«‘ 
individual after death, will he in accordance with the develoi)ment 
ol tlte sentiments and the intellect before leaving the earth; and, 
lastly, that human character is the etfect of causes both interior 
and cireumstantial, is ever susceptible to ah extra influences, and 
will ^Hmately be harmonized by the spontaneous will or evtn- 
oi)erative laws of the Great Positive Mind. 

The foregoing are submitted as the leading ethical propositions 
of Philosophical Spiritualism (which I elsewhere term the “ Ilar- 
luonial Philosophy) which, of course, will^ be understood to 
coverall immense field of beautiful conceptions; also, boundless 
regions of psychological jiroblems, and of scientific discoveries 
well-nigh innumerahle, not presented in this volume. 

Morally considered, I know of no theory of the after-existence 
•or of this life that is more, or as much, calculated to stimulate the 
intellect and exalt the innate affections. The true believer is 
sanctified by his belief, and will exhibit the same in his life when 
less trammelled in the sphere of circumstance.«. He {nust, of ne¬ 
cessity, he a friend of every man! Gambling, lying, lust, drunk¬ 
enness, conjugal infidelity, tyranny, slaveholding, selfishness, dis¬ 
ease— none of tliesc evils and vices can disfigure the true Philo¬ 
sophical Spiritualist. ITe hrcathe.s and work.s from divine centres. 
Principles are the commandments of Truth. He must be a friend 
of every philanthropic institution that tends to prevent pauperism 
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and to remove the causes of crime. Children must be well-born ; 
not, as oftirne.s now, the effects of legalized nuptial accidents and 
excess. lie will aid in developing correct tastes and habits in the 
joung; not only by example, but with entertafliing and instruc¬ 
tive literature. The young mind will be trained to analyze, clas¬ 
sify, criticise, and re.ason, as by the light of in.<piration from higher 
grades of being. Under such princ.i{)les, society will be saved 
fi'om sins and conflicts. Poetry, picture's, and rau.sic will take the 
place of sermons, jmlpits, and prayers. And God, the Father- 
and-lMother-Spirit, will be all in all. With the pniyer of Brown¬ 
ing, so filled with courageous hope;, we say — 

“ Make no more giants, God ! 

Unt elevate tlic race at once! We ask 

Just to put forth our strength, our human strength. 

All starling fairly, all equipped alike, 

Gifted alike, all cagie-cyod, true-hearted — 

See if \vc can not heat thy angels yct!’^ 

Our imaginal interrogator asks; “As a 7nofh'e to rlgliti^ous con¬ 
duct is the theory of Spirituali.sm as compared to orthodox Chris- 
lianity, more than as the gentlest zejdiyr to the sweeping tor¬ 
nado?” Our ans\v(-r is, that tlie. human mind may lx; restrained, 
held in check, and enfoinbed by sectarianism and intimidated by 
its tlire.'itenings ; but nothing more, lleforni, growth from within, 
is impossible! Thrust man in a dungeon of gninite, exclude the 
light of heaven by interposing iron planks where glass should be, 
then order him to pray daily, that God will send the simsbine 
through thoje solid walls ! What would come? Only the dead 
echoes of the prisoner’s voice, returning upon the soul with raven 
wing, crushing the angid of “ Hope” to death, starving “ Faith ” 
by inches, and burying “ Cliarity ” beneath the itmn and stone of 
tlie heart. Who can he reformed and sanctified by belittling Ids 
intellect, surrendering his reason to a fearful faitli, believing that 
nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand will be end- 
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lessly miserable? The American Tract Society, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has recently published a gospel folio [No. 34,] in which 
the following occurs: “C/irist is either life or death eternal! On 
whomsoever fhis^tono falls it shall grind him to powder ! .... 
Kiss tlie Son, therefore, lest He he angry and ye perish by the 
way, when his wrath is kindled but a little! It is a fearful thing 
to fall into the hands of the living God!!” 

This is “ evangelical ” Christianity, as received and propagated 
in tlt|! beautiful, golden State.of Ohio! Will this mythology .s.'ive, 
the world? Does it aef iis a motire to righteous conduct? Ciui 
you kiss the hateful—the fearful and the warful—with an holi¬ 
est kiss? “ Flight” and “Terror” were the splendid steeds of 
the Greek god of War! The wolf was ferocious and the horse 
furioM; so these were s\ain, and the altars of Mars besmeared 
with flieir blood. Blood, death, and destruction, were Ills favor¬ 
ite associations. What good did this monster accomplish ? Was 
he like “ a sweeping tornado ” of motives to individual righteous¬ 
ness? The s])irit of Pax, the celestial goddess of peace on earth, 
like “ the gentlest zephyr,” performed works of righteousness in 
the silence of the seasons and the soul. 

“ Behold the terrible form of Lucifer blighting creation with 
the shadow of his deadly wii^” an imaginary conception of the 
oriental world, which Persia outlined and colored-as Ahriman, 
with the swatliy tints of hell, and which every heathen nation 
exaggerated hy the addition of some new horror—that form 
“which Dante has moulded in palpable flesh, and which Milton 
has sketched with amazing breadth of i>roportion and vividness 
of character—horned, hoofed, fanged, dragon-tailed, and viper- 
tongued, compounded of beast, man, and angel, earth-spirit, air- 
spirit, cvil-genitie, Mephistophiles”—can the good and the manly 
in man be evoked by that “ evangelical Christianity” which bases 
its hopes of success upon fears of a monster like this ? 

Philosophical Siiiritualism is a revelation of divine Principles, 
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of the living laws of truth whicli impose wholesome self-restraint 
upon the individual; making each the I’aUadiura of his own pro¬ 
gressive prosperity, with the scnlii^ent of brotherhood, and the 
knowledge of immortality. Under the benign glow of this fact- 
paved conception.of man’s spiritual nature and destiny, the torpor 
of liope, the reign of passion, the stagnation-of justice, the preva¬ 
lence o() crime, the deca/ of g<x>d, will be absolutely impossible. 
The whole humanity is alive and inseparable 1 The lofty hea¬ 
vens sway and bend with the weight and magnitude of^ their 
countless blessings—yea, with holy eyes that look tearfully down 
upon our follies, but lovingly, always, when we cause the roses 
of health and peace to bloom in our homes and hearts — whereby 
we learn that the I'aces, the sects, the governments of all coun¬ 
tries, are but j>arts of one family and successive growth; and 
thus, on the sacreduess and immutability of an eternal !^fcciple, 
we discover and feel tliat a« iiijiistice duyie to one man — any- 
wh(;re, by anybody — is an injustice and a dishonor to the whole 
brotherhood everywhere distributed. 

Js'or is this all. We examine and respect the past because, 
tlirough the, ti»cts of I’henomcnal Spiritualism, we discover that 
it lloiits over the I’rescnt and extends far, far into the Future. 
For old tlieories, old opinions, “i^s and tatters,” we cherish no 
veneration. We foster no devotlomil love for any of the old 
Jliisters—Moses, Abraham, David, Lyeurgus, Phito—but unto 
tlie.-e, and unto the hundred nameless other o^s, resurrected 
from every glorious deathbed in the past, our thoughts reveren- 
titilly ascend. These are new, not “old.” We behold them 
spiritualized qver the river Styx; beneath the golden zones of 
the IJetler-Land. 

Leaving thus the buried dead ibr the living, turning away 
from the mould and mildew of centuries, we press onward! 
Have we no adequate motives for righteous lives? Our “ Eden” 
is poetically, iutuitionally, and prophetically, in the dreamy 
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I’asl; but, practically and pliilosopliically, it is an undeveloped 
experience—a fact in the Future. “The Holy Land” is neither 
here nor there, geojfraphically; but (in our spirit-religion) it is 
ercvywherc under lieaveu.s ! Amid the myriad hosts and labors 
of the departed, the works — of those we once knew and loved— 
shine out like angel-faccs, beaming with lessons of love and wis¬ 
dom ; and having a s{>irit (hat delightelh only in being ^ic good 
we see, we ciist our eyes toward the After-existence in store for 
each of us, and behold the rising sun of universal righteousness 
with Scaling in its wings ! Who, then, will refuse to Spiritual- 
i.-m a commanding scat in the Pantheon of Progress? 

Till: II VRUIOHIIAL philosophy, winch is the closing form 

of the present cycle of destiny, comes next and last. Its simple, 
instinctive, and philosophical methods pf ratiocination are set forth 
and explained in the initial chapter of this volume. That its 
reasoning processes are mtiological or centrestautial, and that 
its efl'ect is eudiornetrical upon the moral atmosphere-of this rudi- 
mental existence, are facts too i)lain to re(|uire more than this 
reference to establish. Of the innumerable ihougkis, peculiar il- 
lus/nitions, aud the ever-varying conoepliuns of this Philosophy, 
nothing more than tlie several^ublished works need be perused 
by way of delinition and anifdification. Kor is it necessary to 
again urge our oft-repeated jwopositiou that'these “thoughts” 
are not infalli||^e, but explanatory and suggestive to other minds 
only; bearing, as they unquestionably do, the inevitable impress 
of the writer’s individual insjyirations and characteristics. 

But the ceatraZ Idea of the Ilarmonial Philosophy is inhereflt 
to all sj>irit, and will be ultimately congenial to alt degrees of 
mind. And in the great o|)ening future of this planet it will per¬ 
vade, shape, sway, and regulate, all the interests of humanity. 
Its pivotal iusj)iration, the aureliau centre of attraction, upon 
which all its principles revolve, as the globe turns upon its axes. 
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is, PnuFECT Love of ai.i. Wisdom. By Wisdom is meant the 
sum total of all impersonal and eternal princij)les. Knowledge, 
judgment, understanding, etc., on tli§ other hand, mean the result 
of accumulative sensuous observation and experience; also, theo¬ 
logical thoughts, or necessary thinking and conclusions, dt^duced 
thertdrom. “ Wisdom,” therefore, is a name, given to the highest 
enihod^cnt and comj)rehensiou of all scientific, ])hiloso)>hica), 
s])iritual, and celestial princiiilcs; wdiile “ knowledge ” is a name 
given by the llarmonial Philosophy to the mind’s practical or 
aviiilable rc(!olleetion of facts,, things, events, and experiences. 
P»ut knowledge, neverthelbss, is tlie forerunner and ordained ser¬ 
vant of Wisdom ; the well-furnished and frescoed vestibule lead¬ 
ing to tlie inner temple of Truth. And here I am admonished to 
republisli and enfbrcii many important, but seldomly read, sen¬ 
tences concerning the llarmonial method of reasoning. 

it is by such methods as tlie foregoing tliat a conception of the 
First Cause is forced upon tlie mind of the investigator. And in 
reference to this great subject, man argues as follows: ,Some jiiin- 
ciple, some sulistance, must have jireviously existed, or things 
which do exist could not have existed. lie can not conceive that 
from nothiny, somelldny could have been produced and organized 
into forms such as are evident tc^iis senses; for FIfeet could not 
exist without Cause. All things arc effects, ends, and uses ; or, in 
other words, they are instruments and agents to develoii externally 
that wbieb they inherently contain. The intern^ contemplation 
of the First Cause is of itself a chaos of contemplation. Therefore 
we take for granted the established and universally-admitted axiom 
of the First Cause, and speak of the ATTUir.UTics which are con¬ 
stantly flowing from this Eternal Source, through the bodies of 
the stellar and solar systems, the earth, vegetable and animal 
existence. Mankind, and Intelligence. 

No possible combination of figures ivould be adequate to present 
to the human mind the number of spheres contained in the broad 
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ocean of the stellar system. If eaqh particle of matter composing 
this sphere could be numbered, the whole would not even convey 
an impression of the number of worlds in infinite space! A 
constant formation is taking place in every part of the Universe. 
All of these parts are changing and exchanging; and particles 
are thrown from existing spheres and added to others, or unite in 
forming new ones. There is a univiTsal conden.sa(ioii||pd con¬ 
solidation of matter constantly going on, caused by the dissipation 
or repulsion of that heat and ether which it contained in its fluid 
sta'te; and consequently there is a ,ponstant reception and rejection 
of particles taking place between all bodies in the Universe. This 
constant formation, creation, or rather reproduction, is caused by 
the law originally instituted, and which is perpetually discharging 
its legitimate office. Besides this, there is no disqualification of 
the united Wioh to produce essential and particular results. Also 
the universal motion and recreative activity of the Whole, is caused 
by the same progressive law that produces the modifications and 
refinements which are constantly observed in the parts : and hence 
the whole becomes fitted foi' different spheres of association. 

There arc, therefore, centres around which innumerable planets 
revolve; and j)lancts revolve around these again; and thus one 
circle after another is developed. Like the sun and its planets, 
there is formed one sphere of action, .around which subordinate 
spheres move with uudeviating and mathematical i)recision, until 
from the centre outward there are concentric circles constantly 
developed from the one circle, until the farthest point of its i)ow- 
erful and controlling influence is attained. 

Conceive of the siin, its planets, and their satellites — thdr 
<'(>tnposition, and the offices which they perform — and you will 
be able, by the laws of analogy, to indefinitely comprehend the 
movements of infinite space, and to conceive of the innumerable 
suns and centres of like motion and activity. For each sphere or 
orb in boundless space may be conceived of and comprehended 
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by the light of analogy. Contemj)late a Power so great, so 
omnipotent, so eternal, as to institute a law in matter whieli thus 
produces what is known to be existing! Meditate upon tlie un- 
imaginabb number of spheres that are contained below, around, 
and above your more transient theatre of existence; and let the 
thoughts which -are contemplating the things and powers, that are 
contained in the celestial spheres of existence, be no less active! 
And think of the omnipotent force and power which the^ mani¬ 
fest in all their united and harmonious motions! You thus have 
a perfect system of material formation, supported by an invisible 
Power and Law, perfect in all its forces and motions which are 
op(!nly observed and known to exist! 

There can be no thought profound and expansive enough to 
comprehend the extent and operation of Infinite Power 1 For this 
power is no less perfect in the sohir system than it is in all the 
systems and kingdoms existing upon this earthly sphere with 
which you are associated. It is manifest in the various divi.-.ions of 
formation; in the general kingdoms which have been progressively 
developed; and in the ])erfcct and efficacious process by which 
they arc constantly and un(;hang(‘ably being produced. In every 
kingdotn of the physical and organic Ibrraations of the earth, there 
is evinced an inexhaustible, incomi)roherisible, and omnipotent 
force, which actuaUvs them and all their dcvelo[)ments and repro¬ 
ductions ! So perfect is this force, .so harmonious and beautiful 
iti its action, that nothing is destroyed or annihilated; but all 
things answer the end for which they were originally designed. 
And both in a minute and general field of observation, the same, 
[wwer may be seen as unchangeably active in the production and 
purification of particles, «\s also in causing their association with 
those of like affinity, until the very substance of Sensation is 
developed into Intelligence; and then intelligence, as a refiae- 
ment of all else existing, can associate with all corresponding 
intelligence. 
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The earth and all things therein contained, and the system 
which is above, below, and occupying all space, unite in all their 
unspeakable inanifestations in impressing the mind with that deep 
and solemn truth which is the great pillar of all truth, that the 
Great First Cause jiossesses as one attribute, the essence’, the 
quality of unimaginable, incomprehensible, and eternal Poweu ! 
'riie. impressions received from all these manifestations are irre¬ 
sistibly subduing, convincing, and wonderful. The expressions 
which arc used by Nature'to convey such a'conclusion, are of 
such a character that the inlmial man only can receive and 
associate with them. The evidences of such can not be ade(|uately 
expressed by man ; but they are demonstratively convincing and 
peiKitratiiig, !is the inward voice of all Nature. 

The foregoing train of remark establishes the eternal attribute 
of Omnipot(uice. And while observing the powerful movements 
of all thijigs contained in the terrestrial and celestial spheres, 
th<;re cm not but be a coneei)tlon of Divine AVisnosi legitimately 
accompanying the former conclusion. The innumerable centres 
of the stellar system; the many suns, with their accomjianying 
<1rbs, planets, and s.aleHltes; the perfect ]irecision of the general 
movements of all these bodies; their regular and connected 
adjustment and unity; the distributive harmony and equilibrium 
of forces and motions which they constantly display — are all 
manifestations of grandeur, beauty, and order unsjieakable. The 
regular inclinations of orbits and axes, and definite distances of 
glolies from each other; their constant sameness of motion, and 
the uniform dii'cetion which alt take ; the ajijiarent sympathy and 
reciprocation of the sidieres and atmospheres of the innumerable 
and apparently-independent bodies ; the united and constant 
action which each of these manifests — all conspire to force upon 
the mind the irresi.stiblo impression that the great and united 
movements of the Universe are all being performed according to 
a most inconceivably-perfect adjustment of mathematical and 
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nmclianical laws, and that all tliiiijr-s arc guided in the very 
motions of their itdierent life and activity, hy the essence of 
Omnipotent Wisdom! Their formation and procreation; their 
particles and constituent parts manifest in their order and arrange¬ 
ment the perfection of pure AVisdom and Intelligence — while 
their numerical extent and diverse modes of development, inli- 
nitely transcend the highest jiowers of human calculation and 
demonstration. No process of analogical reasoning, or of mathe¬ 
matical calculation, has yet reached fliat point of perfection hy 
which may be dcinonslratc(l and calculated the exact distances at 
which these spheres ri'.volve, the immensity of space which they 
occupy, and the harmony of the Whole 1 

Again : Gi'ological investigators have decided upon the relative 
eras at which the various formations were gradually produced. 
Also that the various strata, from the first to the last, were suc¬ 
cessively develoi)cd, according to ihi! induction received from the 
internal ai)pcarances w’hich they now' present. Accompanying 
each of these developments, were corresponding productions of 
vegetable and animal life. And w'hether the chain is unbroken 
from the first development of living specic^s to those which now 
exist, is a question which has no essential bearing u])on the induc¬ 
tions Icgitim.ately received; for the generalization of the geologi¬ 
cal and j)hysiological sciences Ic.ads to corresj)onding universal 
truths. Therefore, the orderly develo[)meut of the earth, and of 
accompanying and corresponding organic beings, manifests un- 
sjxiakable Wisdom and Design 1 

8o also throughout the labyrinths of the many inferior develop¬ 
ments up to Man, is the same constantly observed. The opera¬ 
tion of Nature upon the jirinciple of cause and effect; the succes¬ 
sion of the four seasons ; of day and night; the continued produc¬ 
tion and reproduction of all things, as dcleyniincd by the constant 
and harmoni.ous operations of these last princiiilcs in Nature, and 
which cause the fertility of the earth; the constant perfecting and 
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purification of all particles composing tbe material and organic 
universe; the comparative repose of the fuuclions of vegetable 
life, during the hours of darkness, so as to i)roduce mature per¬ 
fection—all these speak decisively and impressively of unbounded 
Wisdom 1 

And there is a time also for human physical repose, in order 
that the many organs and functions of the body may regain what 
has been expended during the hours of activity, so that there may 
be a constant and uniform supply of materials and forces generated 
hourly and secondly, by the energetic movements of the organiza¬ 
tion. Contemplation on the structure and mutual adaptation of 
all the parts of the latter, and the uses therein manifested; on the 
essential chemical properties and qualities comjwsing the fluids and 
solids; the regular reaction and transmutation of each particle 
of the solid and fluid substances of the body ; the harmonious and 
uudeviating law upon which the whole is sustained, developing 
cause, effect, and end, in every motion and particle of its organiza¬ 
tion — all these, connected with the previous contemplations, carry 
to the mind the internal and deep conviction that fi-om the planetary 
system to geological formations ami developments, vegetable and 
animal creations, and Man, all things are ordered and arranged by 
Divine AVisdom. 

The law of gravitation ; of repulsion; of progression ;—also the. 
evaporation and refinement of particles existing upon the face of 
Nature ; the immense and inconceivable good which-is thus con¬ 
stantly being produced; finally, the beauty and harmony of ali, 
THINGS ; the Cause, Effect, and End ; the Design ; the uses; the 
unchangeable and eternal simplicity of movements externally 
manifested, still which are too immense and powerful to be com¬ 
prehended — speak only the voice of eternal Power and Wisdom. 
And the mind thus contemplating Nature and all her various forces 
and motions, receives Sistinet and impressive truths from the uni» 
versals of existence, that kindle within it an intellectual flame of 
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reverence and adoration! And, by steady and profound medita¬ 
tion, this will burn and brighten and purify the internal principle 
of organic life. And the field of such meditations is unbounded, 
inasmuch as thoughts themselves are inadequate to conceive of 
the high and deep Wisism emanating from the Great Caus'e of 
causation. 

And while admiring the wisdom as seen and felt in all things 
around and above, the mind is imfjress«d still more deeply and 
with a clearer perception, with an attribute still more pcU'fect, viz.: 
that of GOODNESS ! The incalculable number of worlds which the 
mind has previously contemplated, with their power of action and 
wise^justraent of motion, display goodness and design in all their 
various spheres and states of activity. Goodness is manifested in 
the fact that each law of a fositive nature produces etfects of a 
negative nature; and the equilibrium existing between all motions 
and forces, causes the principle of goodness to be displayed from 
the very centre to the circurnfercnce of their united actions. And 
also all the* palnctiological sciences, when traced to the present 
time, or retraced to causes anterior, show the constant adaptation 
and succession of ]iarts serving as agents and instruments to pro¬ 
duce future effects, !ind which produce others still, until the whole, 
u]) to the formation of Man, presents a united chain of progression 
— a system of concentric circles of development—and the Whole 
displays beauty, purpose, and design. Each successive circle 
evinces an infinite amount of power, wisdom, and goodness, until 
all combined produce Man as an Ultimate — and that these all 
were essential principles and operations carried through Nature, 
for the verg purpose of producing this sublime Result! 

And as man contains the perfected and refined substances of all 
else existing, he stands as an emblem of this great Attribute. For 
JIan, through this principle of goodness, poss<!Sscs an intellectual 
composition whereby he exercises power, wisdom, and goodness, 
over all below his exalted state, in the vegetable and animal 
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kingdoms.* And that the earth iniglit be made useful, and that 
plants and animals might add to the usefulness thereof, it was 
. positively necessary and good that they should have a lord and 
governor. If all things below the comj)osilion of man were exist¬ 
ing without him, there could be no go^ results seen, known, or 
aj)pfeciated. Fo^ then the life of plants and the sensation and 
instinct of aniraids, would have been the highest developments, 
and there would have b?en no further perfection of the same 
principle. Consequently, according to the laws of wisdom and 
goodness, Man, with all his physical powers, and his capacities of 
mind to exercise judgmeat and justice toward all things, conceives, 
by the action or his inner principle, the perfect adaptation •f all 
things to him, and also of the perfecting of all things approxima¬ 
ting to him, so that he may subsist uj)on the constant production 
and refinement of the elements and substances contained in tlie 
various inferioi’ kingdoms. This perfect adaptation and harmony 
of all things, thus sends forth throughout the Universe the un- 
cliangcablc message" of the divine attributes of infinite Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness; and in .so impressive a manner that 
expi-ession docs not answer as a proper means to convey the 
thoughts caused thereby. 

Again : Throughout all this vast ocean of organic life, all known 
laws, forces, and motions, Avhether in the celestial spheres or on 
this present globe, are acknowledged to perform their office (unless 
incidentally obstructed), with the most perfect ./ast/cc and Equity. 
And again, as the material constituents of all things are combined 
in the constitution of Man, he can exemplify this principle, and 
thus a true conception of corresponding Justice may be obtained. 
The law's that govern the organic and mental constitution, are 
operating, according to their nature, with a steady and undisturbed 
action. Hut if any of these laws arc interfered with by any inci¬ 
dental or intentional impediment or violation, they bring with them 
corresponding natural results. If all the demands of the physio- 
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logical law arc not properly and justly obeyed; if this law is in 
any way interfered with, or violated in any particular or general 
sense, there must, and of necessity will le, a corresponding result 
following the violation. 

Likewise the mental iMa if violated or disregarded as to its 
demands upoh the being subject to it, will in all instances produce 
a corresponding result. For all movements must produce natural 
1 -esults. Hence, if any law’is impeded, it produces, as a consc- 
(jucnce, impure results; but if not interfered with, but obeyed in 
all its requirements and demands, it will produce pure and liajfpy 
resulfs. Therefore thSre is constantly in operation the law and 
princi|<fe of Goodness, to produce pinre effects ; tind (as an opposite 
or negative mauifestalion), an interruption of its forces produces 
impure results. And between the pure and imj)ure; betwa^cn 
goodness and its legitimate effects; between harmony and dis¬ 
union ni!*y bo seen still more distinctly the infinite attribute of 
never-ending Justice ! 

The surface of the earth imiy bo compared to infinite space and 
time, as conceived of by the human mind. The various iind inmi- 
nierable forms, i)lanets, and bodies existing in .sji.'ice, lutiy be com- 
[)ared with the forms, bodies, and organiz.'itions, here existing. For 
each celestial sphere can be no more than at form that matter has 
assumed in obedience to its omnipotent law of progression.. The 
forms and entities here exi.sting, are no more than modification.s 
and eorresjiondent productions of the mtitcrial (.'lemciUs composing 
the Universe. All bodies upon the earth are sustained upon its 
surface by laws acting in connection and corresjiondence with the 
universal law of Cause, Effect, and End. The atmosphere of this 
sphere holds to the same the many living beings and entities that 
are existing upon its surface. And each other sjihere h.as, again, 
its atino.-iphere, as corresponding to thec.arth’s atmosphere — gov¬ 
erned by the laws of attraction and repulsion, or inspiration and 
exhalation, influx and reflux, giving to and taking from. And 
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this wild*! chain performs its specific duties on laws corresponding 
to those of the most refined and exalted sphere in tlte regions of 
iiilinily. Thtirefore a correspondence and positive analogy may 
he observed as existing between and connecting all things emana¬ 
ting from the Great Sphere or Focus of the Great Positive Mind. 

Justice and-Ec[aity are thus legitimate attendants'Qf the former 
'principles combined; and from the first attribute to the last, and 
from the eombinalion of the whole as forming the conception of 
infinite I’ei fection, there is developed and expressed in all things, 
visible and invisible, the unspeakable attribute of Eteknai:, 
Tuijth ! 

Tims Power first existed.' Further development shot^d kifi- 
nito Wisdom.; still further, unbounded Goodness! And again, 
Motion becoming refined and perfected into Sensation and Life 
(corresponding to the celestial life of the ])lanetary spheres), shows 
the great law and attribute of universal Justice.. And b^the con¬ 
stant sym])atby, kindness, and benevolence manifested in the 
imperceptible, rcciiirocatlon of all their parts and particles, there 
is developed another attribute — that of impartial Mercy! 

Compare world with world ; space with time; form with form ; 
](ariieles with the whole fabric of c.xistence; cause with effect; 
effect with ultimate, and that with design. Then investigate the 
bidden laws of material and organic motion. Keep in view, in 
this whole train of contemplation, the groat original Mind., the 
Cause, of all things known as effects, and of that which is not 
visually known, Iml which does exist—the ultimate of material 
perfection, (.'oncelve once more of the great archwork of Nature, 
and how it was produced. Contemjdate still more deeply the 
causes which the effects prove to exist; and the conception — the 
subduing and tr.anquilizing knowledge — will be produced in the 
mind, that the very perfection, the highest possible refinement,' of 
the fbrmcr attributes, the very nature and essential quality of the 
Great I’osilive Mind, is unchangeable and eternal Titutii! 
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There is not one feature in Nature that presents itself to the 
general observer, which is not stamped with the impress of its 
divine origin. The same may be observed in every planet; in 
every form and sphere of the mineral and vegetable world: in 
every modification of anatomy and form in the plant. So also 
does the animal creation bear this indestructible imprcs.s, by its 
undeviating and unrestricted harmony, and its* production and 
reorganization that are constantly going on, and are manifested 
throughout all its various spheres up to Mixtdiind. And the 
physical and mental composition of Man, his faculties and capaci¬ 
ties, are still onward in their jirogressive tendency to their sublime 
results. And all these things arc expressions of unch.mgeable 
Truth, of divine I’erfcction, and of an eternal principle of divine 
Intelligence. Power, Wisdom, Goodness, Justice, Mercy, and 
Truth — these are the gradual and successive dcvelojiments of an 
eternal and internal Principle, constituting the divine original 
Essence! 

Thus, then, are established the law of progression; of develop¬ 
ment ; the science of correspondences ; the doctrine of concentric 
circles; the idea of an endless chain of eternal action, motion, and 
development, tliroughout all Nature; the iminort.ality of all men; 
a purified and perfect state of existence; the unity and harmony 
of .all things.* 

The particular and pure “ love” for this totality of immutable 
Principles, is that unmixed and irresistible attraction which^is re¬ 
alized by the spirit towivrd “ truth” for truth’s own immortal glory. 
Passion is of and from the soul, the anim.al consciousness; but 
tlie Spirit, within the soul, is the fountain of love. “Facts” are 
adapted to and sought by the soul; but the Spirit, innermost, lov- 
eth the presence and bene<liction of “ truth.” The soul is tlic 
source and playground of ‘* thoughts;” but the spirit-essence is 
the sea of “ ideas.” Now, therefore, the reader will comprehend 
* See “ Nature’s Divine Revelations,” pages 107-118. 
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the definition of Ilarmonial l’hiIoso[)liy to be at heart tliis: An 
unselfish, dispassionate, divine love of inimutalle Principles ; and 
inasmuch as all cdRiprehensible and thinkable principles emanate 
from the individual's spiritual centre, and flow thence out upon 
every line of the infinite radius, so of necessity is the true Phi¬ 
losopher an untrammelled and progressive searcher for all truth 
and in all directions. The ideas of man’s Spirit are omni-foliated. 
Tiiey touch and insej)arably mix witli the boundless life-lines of 
Father-God and Mother-Nature; so that children and parents 
will ultimately become “ one, the same,” in the quality of their 
experience. But, in the quantify of such experience, there will 
be a permati(!ut difference, owing to a difference of capacity bc>- 
tween the Elernal Parents and their finite angel-offspring. “ I 
and my Father arc one,” is the spirit’s intuitive declaration of an 
eternal unity, and of the consequent joy in reserve for it. 

Consequently, the term “Ilarmonial” is employed as an ad¬ 
jective, to describe the quality of the “ love” which an individual 
should and must of necessity bring to’the investigation of princi¬ 
ples or truths. For, if a man seeks to find and to comprehend a 
truth just because he fancies its possession will bo a source of 
mtiny selfish advantages- to him, he makes not only no progress 
toward the Eternal Good, but the truth itself acts upon his.spirit 
as though it were an error and an evil. Certain bitter and dis¬ 
cordant minds, for example, will relate a fact or a truth with a 
tone and gesture and temper which inevitably converts the effect 
of the relation upon another mind into a falsehood of the most 
detestable foi-in and fecundity. Only those, therefoi'e, who search 
for and impart the “truth” with a harmouial love to gain the 
Alpine suininits of “ Wisdom,” and who labor with the unselfish 
a.sj>iration to advance mankind in virtue and happiness, are wor¬ 
thy of the honorable title of “ Pliilosoj)her.” By so defining and 
proclaiming the central idka of this philosophy, we uece.ssarily 
exclude from our ranks all onc-sid(;d, three-sided, sectarian, creed- 
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building, and unscientific intellects; and yet we do not disfcllow* 
ship any lover of Wisdom, even though in his labors for mankind 
he should wed himself to the effort of uproo%ig only one of the 
many branches of ignorance, injustice, and evil. Whether this 
Philosophy thus defined—which puts the human soul and spirit 
into harmony with God and Nature and Humanity—is “religion” 
or not, is a question cheerfully left with the intuitions of mankind 
to answer. And whether man’s inherent “ religious element” of 
piety and devotion is neglected or not, is another question referred 
to the same tribunal. No receiver of these divine principles, it is 
believed, can be irreligious in the large and intelligent use of the 
term. Such a mind is exalted above the popular “ infidelities” to 
Justice, Truth, and Humanity. The most spontaneous on 

the contrary, is the logical characteristic of that intellig(ince which 
fondly comprehends the mighty and eternal Truths of this jihilos- 
ophy. Formalities in the expressions of cherished religious senti¬ 
ments will in due season give place to the pleasures consequent 
upon spiritual harmony, whereby it will be easy to do each day 
the good that should be done. 

We come now to sum up the leading impartations of this chap¬ 
ter. The doctrine believed and presented is, that the same great 
Idehs are innate and common to all men; therefore, that no one 
man can ever be an originator of new ideas: yet some one mind 
may be organized and inspired to give to one principle the best and 
most useful expression. The world’s history confirms this doc- 
ti'ine. All institutions political and theological are ciystallizcd 
about some central principle, which some particular mind was con¬ 
stituted and inspired to realize and reveal.* But when t.alented* 
men confound private thoughts with universal “ ideas,” and exalt 
egotistic facts and convictions as though they were eternal truths, 
fhen come the controversies and sectarian animosities which dis¬ 
tract the world." 

* Sco '‘History and Pliilosopir' of Evil,” p. 115, et scq., by A. J. Davis 
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FIRST STAGE. 

Ideas, 

SECOND STAGE. . 

Thoughts, 

THIRD STAGE. 

Theories, 

FOURTH STAGE. 

Creeds,* 

FIFTH STA(;E. 

Systems, 

SIXTH STAGE. 

Tyrannies^ 

■ SEVENTH STAGE. 

Revolutions, 

EIGHTH STAGE. 

Individualism, 

NINTH STAGE. 

Ideas. 


r At the beginning of a new era,^omo one 
J inspired mind gives expression to some in- 
1 tegral principle. 

Then ensues a period of protracted agita¬ 
tion, discussion, investigation, persecution, 
misreprcssutation, martyrdom of leaders; 
^ and thence follows a rapid disintegration of 
minds from the preceding form of sectarian¬ 
ism. 

f The result of examination, persecution, and 
debate, is the formation of a nucleus ; a defi- 
[ nite theory of tliinking, believing, and acting. 

A vivacious period now comes on, in which 
a missionary work is systematically’ inaugu¬ 
rated, based upon the new pl.an of belief; 
I this is a sectarian expression of fiiith in good 
works, developing bigotry, castes, and intol¬ 
erance. 

{ Now comes an organization of political 
principles. The plan of government is modi¬ 
fied, ])erhaps imi>roved. Thoughts are insti¬ 
tutionalized, not ideas. 

The elTect of all is a long systematic erfort 
to sacrifice the individual to tlie glory of the 
church and state. Autocrats, aristocrats, em- 
perors, j)ricsts, and kings, combine against 
tlio masses. Political degradation and pious 
frauds everywhere multiply, 
f Next comes resistance to tyrants in church 
iind state. P'^otests of individuals, rebellion, 
[ revolution, w.at. 

The consequence is a bold development of 
new historic characters. Patriots, statesmen, 
and independent minds, declare in behalf of 
■( human rights and integral liberty. This en¬ 
tire era comes to a close with the falling of 
sectarianism and the resurrection of the in¬ 
dividual. 


History revolves to its point of departure, 
completes the circuit, and new minds express 
new ideas. 
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The harmoRial Thinker will observe .that the scale is desigilcd 
to represent political and mental history between the discovery 
and development .of any two impersonal ideas. The first stage, a 
crisis, is the fall of the wave of progress; the second stage, an 
expansion, is the wave in full; the third stage is the valley wave 
again, and so forth, like the sea: first a convergence, then a diver¬ 
gence or expansion, up and down and down and up, but perpetu¬ 
ally onward ! Between Luther and Calvin, between Wesley and 
Murray, between Swedenborg and Clianning, but sometimes in 
divergent streams of historic j)rogress, may be observed the exact 
stage.s above described ; if not in the world of political relations, 
then in the inner universe of thoughts and sectari.an schemes. 

The chief misfortune, the most hypocritical sin, ancl the deepest 
demoralizing evil of ignorance and superstition .in this age, is' 
seclarianistn. It is the wicked fruit of the vilest weed that ever 
grew in the soil of educated stupidity. “ Vital goodness and sound 
morality” are the high-sounding ends to be accomplished by ev¬ 
ery new development of sectarian religion. Get the term “ eviin- 
gelic.al” stamped upon the creed, and thousands of well-meaning 
persons of both sexes will put their shoulders to the new institu¬ 
tion. “ Caste ” is the horrible sin of Brahminism. A badge of 
social and spiritual inferiority is authoritativel^*|)inned upon the 
back of thousands by the sanctified saint who, with every efl'ort 
at humility, practically shouts, “I am holier than thou!” If 
>vo take the central inspiration of each past teacher, and rally 
around a standai'd composed of all the central principles thereby 
announced *by the Infinite to mankind, leaving to each mind the 
glorious privilege of thinking his own “ thoughts ” regarding his 
own innate princii)les, and not infringing upon the sttcred prerogar 
tives of individual temperament and action in the smallest degree, 
the results would be anti-sectarianism and universal happiness. 

The weapons of death and despotism in Pagan countries are an 
idol and a god. In Constantinople, the j)ivot of all servility and 

12 * • 
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PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL RELIOION. 



NOTOiiNN oiionxvo MVIVCn 


Explanatiok.— The shafts, at opposite ends, represent the great religious systems of Christen¬ 
dom. The longest shaft represents the grand division. Minor parties are placed in opposing 
corners, just as they exist in civilized society. The centre and pivot are Jesus and the Bible. The 
circle represents the arena of sectarianism. 
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slavisli submjssion is compounded of “ Maliomqf and the >” 

in a part of India, the central cause of pusillanimous meekness, 
by beings endowed with immeasurable powers of reason and affec¬ 
tion, is comi)osed of “Bralira and the Shasta;” among the intelli¬ 
gent and unconquerable Jews we obserue the central master to 
be, not Ideas, but “hloscs and the Testament;” while with Chris¬ 
tians we find the source of all their despotic sins and indomitable 
tyrannies to be, not central Ideas from God through the qualified 
capacities of inspired minds, but, like the Pagan and Jewish worlds, 
around a person and a book, to wit, ‘‘Jesus and the Bible.” Thus, 
wlien you think impartially, tliere is visible no essential difference 
between the Christian and the Pagan world as concerns the causes 
of sectiu-ianism and villanous castes in society; but^n many other 
regards—from very different reasons, however—the world 
Christendom is centuries in advance of the population of the 
Oriental hemisphere. Men deliberately “ debase their heavenly 
birth,” and meekly endure the most cruel burdens as though they 
were criminals and brutalized by sin, in order to gain the appro¬ 
bation of their chief priests and enthroned rulers. And the weak- 
minded or hypocritical minister plays his jiious cards into the 
intelligeni*lawyer’s hand; while tlie latter, moving his influence 
tlirougli the whole line of social life down to^lie meanest despot, 
effectually cements the legal walls constructed between Freedom 
and Skvery: so that the lawfully “ free” are the legal and sancti¬ 
fied Masters, and the “ oppressed” are the unbaptized and ever- 
working millions, who, in their oceanic ignorance, imagine them¬ 
selves to be meekly “ doing the will of God,” by obeying and sus¬ 
taining those who enslave and deprive them of justice and equity. 

May we not progressively ascend the harmonial mountain, .and 
enlarge our capacities commensurate with the presence and pleni¬ 
tude’of integral principles.? All trulhful-mindedness is beautiful 
righteousness. The impress of central Ideas is seen in the books 
and sects of all nations. Chinese, Indians, Persians, Greeks, Jews, • 
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CljKstians, all ar* brethren in spirit; let them become sjnriinal, 
therefore, in their search after truth and happiness. We ean not 
bo sectarian; neither can we part with a single central principle 
held sacred by each sect, for it liveth in the life of the mind. Let 
us become very large! We will join all the sects, both Pagan 
and Christian, and thus destroy their differences. 

“ The lively Grecian in a land of hills, 

Rivers, and fertile plains, and sounding shores. 

Could find commodious place for every god.” 

In this connection I can not resist the wish that the Man who 
wrote his “ Experience as a Minister,” should open his mind to 
the reader on the plenitude of the interior Human Spiritual Uni¬ 
verse. “ To me, Human Life in all its forms;. Individual and ag¬ 
gregate, is a perpetual wonder. The Flora of the earth and sea 
is full of beauty and of mystery which Science seeks to under¬ 
stand; the Fauna of the land and ocean is not less wonderful; 
the World which Tiolds them both, and the great Universe that 
folds it in on every side, are still more wonderful, complex, and 
attractive, to the contemplating mind. But the Universe of Hu¬ 
man Life, with its worlds of outer sense and inner sdbl, the par¬ 
ticular faunas and floras which therein find a home, are still more 
complex, wonderful, and attractive; and the laws which control it 
seem to me more amazing than the mathematic principles that 
explain the celestial Mechanics of the outward world. The Cos¬ 
mos of Matter seems little compared to this Cosmos of immortal 
and progressive Man; it is my continual study, discipline, and 
(hdight. Oh, that some young genius would devise the Novinn 
Oryaniim of Humanity, determine the Principia thereof, and, 
with deeper than mathematic science, write out the formulas of 
I Ik; Human Universe, the celestial Mechanics of Mankind !”* 

Tlie foregoing comprehensive scales seem to teach that the 
* Sec Theodore P.arkcr’s Autobiography, p. 159, et scq. 
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mental world, in perpetual obedience to the unchangeable law||^f 
history and progress, will continue to move through irresistible 
cycles of conflicting modulations. But the absolute lesson intend¬ 
ed is, that mankind are just now between tlie evening of many 
discordant cycles and the morning of the Harmohial era. Al¬ 
though the flow of history in mind will eternally rise and fall like 
heaving tides, yet the wavy undulations thereof will approach 
more and more to the principles which regulate musical vibrations,, 
and the concomitant discord will become “ harmony not under¬ 
stood,” yet measurably perceived and enjoyed nevertheless from ’ 
the least to tht; greatest. The height and depth of this under¬ 
law in history is yet to be comprehended .by the best thinkers of 
the age. It is seen, and its authority is acknowledged, by the 
seers of periodicity in Nature’s ways, but it is not felt. Without 
a correct comprehension of this undulating divine law, I do not 
believe that any man can write either the history of a nation or 
that of an individual, for he could not solve the mysterious para- 

• t Hh 

doxes thereof in a clear ray of light. This rise and fall, this ex¬ 
pansion and contraction, this light and darkness everywhere, each 
in its proper place and season, is an expression of God’s duality. 
Nature, Reason, and Intuition—the omnipresent authorities of 
the truly inspired and enlightened of mankind—will conspire to 
overcome evil with good; while Bibles, Superstition, and Preju¬ 
dice—the arbitrary authorities of the mis-cducated and therefore 
ignorant—will constitute" the evil overcome. Having sufficiently 
defined the leading impartations of this chapter, there is left the 
more delightful labor of recapitulating the “ Impersonal Princi¬ 
ples,” with the names of the historic characters who were very 
naturally inspired to give them the truest and grandest expres¬ 
sion :— 
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j|^. The Raw of Marriage is universal.. .Bbahm. 

2. The End of Unman Life is Righteousness. Bddda. 

3. God is the Absolute Cause and Effect. Sasconiathan 

4. The Character of God is a Unit.Mosiss. 

5. All Evil will bo overcome by Good... .Zoboasteu. 

6. Charity is Fraternal Justice. CoNp’ncii's. 

7. The Origin of Harmony is Divinity. Pvtiiagobas. 

8. Goodness is tlie only Happiness. Socbates. 

9 All Things hate a Spiritual Origin. Pi.ato. 

10. Truth is absolute and infallible. Akistoti.e. 

11. Health is Temjicranco in all Things.Ericiiitus ■ 

12. Internal Purity is the Cause of Charity. .Jksuh. 

1.3. Man is on Incarnation of Spirit.PAt:i.. 

14. All Truth is consistent and harmonious.OniiiUN. 

15. Every Man’s Faith is a Sovereign Power. Ldtiikk. 

16. God is almighty, and will prevail. Cai-vin. 

17. God is present in every Man’s Spirit.Fox. 

18. The Law of Correspondence is universal. Swedeniiorg. 

19. All Men are Missionaries. Weslet. 

20. God is both Father and Mother. Anu Lee. 

21. The Love of G#d is impartial.. Muebay. 

22. Every Man is capable of Eternal Improvement. Channing. 

23. The Kingdom of Heaven will come to Earth. Notes. 

24. Human Nature is relatively perfect.^pAEKEtt. 

25. Self-Reliance is Obedience to God.Emeesox. 

20. The Right to Liberty is inherent and universal. Gakeison. 

27. Every Person is naturally immortal. Si‘Iuituai.ism. 


28. The Love of all Wisdom is Man’s Integral Aspiration. .Hak. PniLOs’y. 

The foregoing Ideas and Individuals' are deemed for our pur¬ 
pose the most prominent and useful in history, and far better 
adapted, than many others less or better known, to illustrate our 
jrhilosophy of universal progress, with the sublime privilege of 
individual freedom. The harmonial mind is conscious of integral 
aspirations toward the foregoing, as W'ell.as toward all other, prin¬ 
ciples of truth; and each human being, according to our seeing, 
will surely realize the truth and practicability of them all as ho 
advances in the path of spiritual development. 
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Behold* the Pantheon of Progress ! It is no metallic struc¬ 
ture, glittering with gold-crowned domes, strutting heavenward 
with spiral towers and pillared arches; but iftis a spiritual temple, 
with massive walls of transparent light, resplendent with God’s 
wisdom, and filled with incense from the t*ve-gardens of Eternity. 
Behold, also, the gods within this Pantheon I They are not 
clothed .with iron, sparkling with burnished bayonets, and red with 
the blood of their'brethren; but they are clad in robes of holy 
beauty, beaming with the pearls of eternal principle.s, and golden 
with the throbbing gratitude of reverent millions. The Egyptian, 
Chaldc.an, Persian, Greek, Pagan, Jew, Christian, Roman, and 
Pi'otestant, arc here assembled in the spirit of love and good will. 
No clanking of murderous artillery, no flashing from flying sabres, 
no thundering from sectarian cannon—all is tranquil and harmo* 
riious as the heart of Truth. The battle of “ Thoughts” is over 
now. Myriads have bowed and bled in this war, and have died 
weeping the tears of desjiair. But the angel of Peace hovers 
over the graves of these ra.-fftyrs to-day, and flic God of eternal 
justice reigns in the vital centre of each immutable Principle. 
To urge mankind to advance and acquaint themselves with eter- 
nal principles, which live as yet too much concealed within every 
mind’s immortal essence, caff not be considered less than an act 
of duty; although nothing in truth is more certain than that each 
human soul will eventually gravitate to his true position in God's 
harmonious Universe, and find his just and appropriate place in 
THE Pantheon or Puogkess. 




PART III. 

THE ORIGIN OP LIFE 

AND 

TTTE LAW OF IMMORTALITY. 


To the spirituallj'-iiiiiideJ, tlie Idea of an individualized eternal 
existence is redolent with hallowed grandeur, and it gleams with 
gorgeous mysteries; while to the dismal religionist, the thought 
of it must be as the fume of that infernal incense which veils the 
fabled dungeons of perdition. The wisdom-illumined soul goes 
soaring and singing of the exeellence and beauty of the theme, 
and his coneei)tions-are “as the beaded bubbles that sparkle on 
tlie rim of the cu)) of imniorlality, as wreaths of rainhow-spray 
from the pure cataracts of Truth.” But the magnate.s of theology, 
wlio use the buckets of prayer wherewith to draw living waters 
from the sj)rings of Providence, have “thoughts” of the eternal 
world which seem like driftwood “ flung upon the rocks by the 
sullen waters of oblivion.” 

There are two classes of minds with diflerent convictions on 
this subject: first, those who, though skeptical at’first, have ana¬ 
logically or otherwise reasoned themselves into a belief of life 
eternal; and, secondly, those who, though full of’faith at first, 
have inductively reasoned themselves out of it. And there is 
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still another class who have reasoned neither way, but believe and 
disbelieve as the result of some hereditary bias, or childhood mo¬ 
mentum, unable to give a reason for either the hope within or 
for its absence. And there are certain other persons who, because 
of their ardent love of life and continuation, would prefer eternal 
suffering as a destiny to that of total annihilation ; and tliere are 
yet others, on the contrary, who would choose the everlasting 
sleep and utter extinction rather than survive death and mingle 
eternally with the heaven-rejected and miserable. The true poet’s 
conception of eternal existence is beautiful, and is invariably 
jnirgedof all demonic suffering; but, unfortunately for him, he sel¬ 
dom believes his own imaginations. Although the poet constructs 
a golden clumot which serves to roll multitudes over the dreary 
desert of Doubt, and serves not less to give them a delightful 
ride upon the radiant highways of the heavenly kingdom; yet, as 
the law of reaction compels a contrast, so the poetic wheelwright 
trusts not to the safety of his own vehicle, and surprises all his 
enraptured friends by himself taking the democratic omnibus, of 
human commonplace experience, which charges but one price for 
the whole route, and invariably disgorges all passengers in dark¬ 
ness and loneliness at the door ofc the tomb. 

One thing is overwhelming—that is, the natural skepticism of 
man’s intcUecUiul faculties concerning the soul’s personal endless 
duration. All analytical thinkers liave entered a phase of doubt 
on this subject; from wdiich painful condition but very few have 
escaped unchanged. 

The social sentiments demand the soul’s continued existence, 
and the moral organs believe it; but the front part of the head is 
utterly skeptical.* Therefore, altiiough perfectly aware*^hat the * 
love-and wisdom deparUnaits of mind contain an intuitive heliej' 
in immortality, I affirm that the strongest element in the intelecl- 
ual faculties is Athei.sru! This is established by its opposite— 
* Tor ox|ilaiialioris, .sec the fourth volume of the Hormouia. 
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that all belief in the High and Beautiful, in the Spiritual and Su¬ 
preme, in Theism and Immortality, comes into practical form 
only by the soul’s development, lint unless this supersensuous 
develo[)ment, this private genesis from ignorance to the broad 
table^ind of Wisdom, be well proportioned and regular, and eon- 
siderm)ly elevated above the magnetism of sense, the mind can 
not realize or believe in any detinite life after death. All men 
are intelicctuar (-keptics, therefore; because all are born into the 
senses. And it is not Christianity, but intuitive lleason, which 
^omes to man’s assistance. If man was not born an Atheist— 
was not an intellectual skeptic in everything to begin with — 
then, Rkason would subserve no great j)ur|)oses in those vast 
r(‘alms in which it now begins to reign so triuniphiuitly. Riches 
come by industry. Discovery is the road to prosjatrity. Noth¬ 
ing is obtained without effort. Shall the know'lcdge and prosperi¬ 
ties of the soul’s immortality come to us in violation of this law of 
industry ? Can we reasonably (;xj)(;ct to become thus wealthy, 
thus prosperous, and iftispeakably full of joy, without industrious 
efforts at discovery ? 

‘Among the higher order of •Truths, developed far the first time 
to m.ankind by the IJ.armonial Philosophy, arc to be found three 
positive evidences of the soul’s continued existence. And here it 
may be said, to all who set themselves in opposition to this phi¬ 
losophy, that, unless these three evidences be accepted by the in- 
t(;lh^ctnal faci(|^ies, there is no scientific proof whatever that man 
may continue a [ileasurablc existence after the event of death. 
All external or inductive sciences, and all outside analogies in or- 
gnnic^ature, are strictly in favor of that doctrine which teaches 
that the soul at the moment of death goes forth like a thin g.alvanic 
current into space, and hides itself in the soul of the world—min¬ 
gling, mixing, and interfusing itself with the invisible, impondera¬ 
ble dynamic principles of the Unh-erse—its individuality becom- 
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ing thereby extinguished, the same as the life^of trees, as the 
fragrance of fleeting flowers, as the mentality of the bea^t, which 
dieth and is henceforth “ no more for ever”! 

Now the Harmonial Philosophy rescues man scientifically from 
all possibility of this horrible fate. It places his feet fiiTOly on 
the mountains of everlasting Truth. It brings out and .shows to 
the intellectual faculties the hidden chemistry, the occult mechan¬ 
ism, the subtle science, the organic theology, and the lyrical jtriu- 
ciples, of the Universe; upon which, as so many granite strata 
fixed in the globe of life, rests intelligently the immortality of 
each human mind, and all the infinite results that rise sublimely 
out of it. The use and end of this chapter is, to divulge the philo¬ 
sophical explanation of that law operative in matter which renders 
the human mind eternal. The three positive evidences before 
alluded to, but hereafter to be explained, grow out of this funda¬ 
mental Law. To bring this Law definitely out, it is first deemed 
necessary to explain the origin of organic life on this earth; be¬ 
cause, if you can see clearly into _ the beginning of things, and 
learn by heart the al|)habetical lessons, you are then quite certain 
of appreciating the scope of the higher truths and results which 
sb gracefully roll out of them. But of this more in subsequent 
pages. 

It was allirmed that Reason came first to the rescue. And here 
it may be further remarked that Christianity, as a theology, is ut¬ 
terly incapable of furnishing an argument for immortality which 
can withstand the test of Nature and Reason. Tl^pe are the au¬ 
thorities to which, as the race advances, every theory and insti¬ 
tution will be subjected. The resurrection of Christ is no proof, 
because the Church calls Jesus “ God,” and God’s ways “ are not 
as ours.” It is measurably owing to this vital weakness in the 
Church-evidences of immortality, that a skepticism on this subject 
60 universally prevails. And now be it remembered, that, should 
Christians continue to repudiate the Harmonial Philosophy, and 
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Login to substitute pliilosopbieal arguments as the legitimate teach¬ 
ings of their system, then, without any lack of reverence, or injus¬ 
tice, we may say that they are guilty of engrafting new twigs on 
an old deiid tree, of conjugating philoso[)hy with empty mythology, 
of i>utting new wine in musty bottles, and of appropriating ii)i;as 
and discoveries not their own, but which took their rise within the 
flowing founts of the Nkw Disi'HNSATion. Now we object not 
to this pulpit custom of appropriation, this sly embezzlement and 
promulgation of modern spiritual truths, if the parties will but 
give Beelzebub his just credit. 

That the law of action and reaction is operative in mind, as it 
is in matter, is clearly set forth in the history of human specula¬ 
tions. In his carefullj’-mcasured exposition of the Pythagorean 
Philosophy, Ovid has revefiled the faith of millions of men : — 

Doalli, so railed, is Imt old niiitter drest 
In some new fiKiire and varied vest. 

Tims all tliin^js arc but .aUered, nothinfj dies ; 

By time, or force, or sickness, dispossessed. 

And Iodt;cs where it lifrhts, in man or heust ; 

Or hunts wilhout, till ready limbs it tind. 

And actuates those according to tlieir kind ; 

From tenement to tenement is tost — 

Life is still the same, the iigurc only lost. 

Thi,s faith, accepting the indcstructtibility of matter, tctiches the 
immortality of works and elements, but not the duration of per¬ 
sonality. Death dksolve.s all forms, it says, and liberates life — 
but there is no conscious ])ost-mortem existence. “ Immortalit}-,’’ 
is a word Applied to the cverhasting duration of the elements (ma 
principles which constitute the soul, but does not metin to inchnh; 
its individuality throiigliout interminable ages, as demonstrated 
by tlie llannonial Pliilosopby. This doctrine is jjielieved, to some 
extent, by the Cliiue.se, who think the evidence is conclusive that 
souls go from one organism to another. The Japanese, also 
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accept this metempsychosis and Iransraution of life from man to 
beast, and (he reverse. And it is my impression, that thousands 
of our own countrymen believe this doctrine almost without modi¬ 
fication. It is one phase of philosophic skepticism ; the view 
which grows out of Reason’s first inductive observations. 

The next phase is reactionary, a reflex of the foregoing. It 
accepts the imniorlality of the sha[ie and individuality, as well as 
of (he essence, of every h'viiiy iJiiny — fish, reptile, bird, mamma¬ 
lia, and Man ! IMany distinguished scholars have hospitably 
entertained this doctrine — many who lived before, as well as 
since, the authors of the, Kew Testament. Thus the Apostle 
Paul speaks authoritatively of the “restitution,” the “reconcilia¬ 
tion,” or the “ subjeetion,” of all flihiys to the Father. “All 
things” must signify more than mankind. In Collos.sians, 1 : 20, 
we read: “ For it pleased tin; fathei', that in Christ should all 
fnllne.ss dwell — to reconcile all iZ/iiiys to himself; whether things 
on earth or things in heaven !” , Sev'cral book-men have received 
this doctrine as meaning and jiroving conclu.sively the future 
existence of all species,of animals, as well as all men. Such men, 
for additional confirmation, open the revelations of John, .5:13, 
where it naads, “ And every crea(ui\ ir/iie/i is in henren, and on 
earth, and under the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that 
are in them, heard I s.aying, Blessing and glory and honor be unto 
Him that sitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and' 
ever.” This whole doctrine is tlnis bricdly stated by James 
Montgomery: * 

“ A being once created, never dies. 

* * * ■* # * 

All that inhabit ocean, air, or earth, 

Prom One. Eternal Sire derive their birth. 

Tlic hand th.at built the palace of the sky, 

Formed the li;tht wings whieh decorate a fly 
The Power that wheels the circling planets ’round, 

Rears each infant floweret on the ground ; 
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Thai hounty whii’li lli(^ mightiest l)cin;,'« share, 

Feeils the least gnat lliat gilds the cv’uing air. 

Tint-", all the wild iiilml>itants of woods, 

Children of air, and^enants of the floods, 

AH, all arc etpial — independent — free — 

And all arc heirs of Immortality ! ”• 

Thi.s (loctriiie, tlmt “ till are heirs of iminortality,” originated in 
the reactive phase of the former faith; but it finds no scientific 
foundation for itself in the Itttvs of Nature. It is a dogma among 
some book-men who believe in niiracle.s, which di.-.turb fixed Laws, 
and in special cre.ation tilso, in spite of Ntiture’s oiiponiliontil decla¬ 
rations. But the reaction of this doctrine presents still anolher 
i)h!Lsc of skepticism ; for, as }’ou luive seen. Atheism and Suiier- 
iialuralism generate and procreate c.ach other, and they play at 
rtindom in that mind which is btidly built. For example: Lucre¬ 
tius, in versifying the doctrines of the Epicurean Philosophy, gives 
us the other side : — 

“ We know not yet how is our .soul [irodnced, 

AVhether with body born, or else infiitcd ; 

AVhether, in death, hvcuthctl oat hiio the air, 

/She doth confusedly mix, and perish there ; 

Or tln’ough vast shades and horrid silence go. 

To visit brimstone caves and jiools below, 

.. V ... or, into beasts retires.” 

4(i'his states the general skepticism concerning the creation and 
destiny of mind. Now, if the Ilarmonial Philosophy can not 
explain the Law in fcatter which, without miracle, renders the 
mind eternal, then it can impart no comfort to those who think in 
either of the opposite phases described. Reason, I affirm, at first 
finds all men skeptics. Although man is by nature religious and 
devotional, yet is he at first more animal than angel, and more 
materialistic than spiritual. If man was not born*in ignorance, 
a skeptic, and a disbeliever of everything, then indeed would 
reason be an idle faculty, the senses useless, and all education 
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from within an empty farce. But the investigator of laws which 
regulate the human mind can not doubt their philosophy regarding 
the mind itself. It is designed to unfold wisdom and to ac<juire 
all knowledge, and to accomplish jj-ogress also upon every line of 
.the radius infinite; therefore how reasonable is the aflirmation. 
before stated and emphasized, that mind not only begins iii igno¬ 
rance, but that it etarts at the lowest round of the endl^-ss ladder. 

My impression is, at the beginning of this momentous inquiry, 
and before proceeding with our tliree scdcntific evidences, to affirm* 
and consider the inductive and deductive evidences adduced by 
.sui>crnaturalists and rationalists, to prove man’s personal imraor- 
talit}'; and to these evidences, in order to know and realize the 
position of the doubting fraternities, 1 am further impressed to 
oppose and urge the arguments of the so-called skeptics. This 
extrcmely-iinpartial course may seem unnecessary. It will 
undoubtedly confuse the reader at first, and cause him to feel 
j)erhai)S that many of his strongest proofs are assailed and success¬ 
fully invalidated. V>\it justice ever demands an impartial hearing, 
and the reader is unjust if he refuses to consider the skej)tie’s 
evidences of annihilation. I know-how difficult- it is to compel 
one’s feeding’s to aid Reason—to maintain an imi)artial and di.sin- 
terc.stcd i)o.sition—for the subject is so all-absorbing, interesting, 
and desirable, and that wholly in one direction. »■ Whilst the deep 
intuitions throb like a child’s heart, with yearnings unulter^le 
for a happy unending life, it is hard to ask Reason to look tlie 
multiform evidences of annihilation calmly and ju.sily in the face. 
But while the believer will be fi)rtified and gratified with one set 
of arguments and affirmations, I sh.all watch with justice to make 
it certain that we bo not ourselves deceived by the habit of seeing 
only one side, and thus weaken our intelligence by cowardly con¬ 
cealing, or refusing to examine, the many and weighty arguments 
of candid disbelievers. Let us reserve our three positive scien-* 
tifio demonstrations for the present, and state, pro and con, the 
twelve popular evidences that man is personally eternal: 
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Believers’ Arguments versus Skeptics’ Oiuections. 

_ 


1. The life and resurrection of Jesus. 

2. AH nations and religions believe 
in a Future. 

5. It is affii-mcd by the organ of Hope. 

. 4. Every man’s intuition affirms it. 

C' Man is a being of ideas and'fore- 
thought. 

6. Needs and supplies are equal. 

7. Taught by the laws of ansilogy. 

8. The' mind is a permanent unite. 

9. All seers testify of tlie Future. 

10. Clairvoyance: mind independent 
of the brain. 

11. Facts of Spiritual Intercourse. 

12. The existence of a Supreme Being. 


Extraordinary events, with less than 
ordinary evidence. 

Errors and superstitions quite as an¬ 
cient and universal. 

Expectation if frequently disap¬ 
pointed. 

Some men welcome death as a fixed 
sleep. , 

The animals likewise reason and 
anticipate. 

Desires arc selfish and educational. 

Analogy is unsound — the butterfly 
dies. 

Disproved by the facts of jihrcnology. 

Invalidated by imposition and luillu- 
cination. 

(Jeneral expftrience docs not endorse 
clairvoyance. 

Such facts arc conflicting and uiics- 
tablishcd. 

God absorbs the soul as tlie sea does 
tlie drop. 


First : the Christian Believer’s Argument for Immor¬ 


tality. —Man’s- future existence is believed from the historic 
fiict, that Jesus, hy miraculously coming into this world, and 
(after physically dying), going bodily out of it before witnesses, 
brought thereby “life and immortality to light.” It is affirmed 
that, prefigured in this resurrection, man may behold his own ex¬ 
perience ; that it is the only door leading away from annihilation; 
the only means of rescuing the human soul from an endless sleep; 
and conclusive evidence, also, that the believing Spirit will one 
day juit on the. .spotless robe of immortality! 

O, blissful .thought! There is something sacredly beautiful in 
the believer’s hope and trust. Exhausted hy years of steady 

lo 
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Struggling against misfortunes and disease, and deprived by pov¬ 
erty and death of almost every earthly comfort, I have seen the 
widowed and lone mother repose her fast-decaying form near the 
end of life; and, drawing her steel-framed spectacles down over 
her tearful eyes, I have witnessed the opening of the sacred vol¬ 
ume, aad heard these words: “Moreover, brethren, I declare 
unto you the gosj^el .... I have delivered unto you first of all 
that which I also received, how Christ died for our sins; that he 
was buried; that he rose again on the third day; that he was 
seen of Cephas, then of the twelve; fliat afterward he w'as seen 
of above five hundred at once ? after tliat he was seen of James; 

and then of all tlie apostles.Now, if Clirist be preached that 

he rose from the dead, how say some of you that there is no res- 
vrrection ? .... If there be no resurrection, then is Clirist not 
risen; .. .. then is our jireaehing vain, and your faith is also 

vain.If in this lif^ only we have hope, we are of all men 

most miserable.But now Christ is risen from the dead and 

become tlie first fruits of them that slept.As in Adam all 

die, even so in Christ sliall all be made alive.The first man 

is of the earth, earthy; the last was made, a quickening spirit. . . . 
One star difTereth from another star in glorj'^; so .also is the resur¬ 
rection of the dead. It is sown in corruption; it is raised incor¬ 
ruptible. It is sown in weakness, and raised in power; it is 
sown in dishonor, and raised in glory ! . . .. Behold ! I show you 
a mystery: we shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in 
a moment, at the last trump; and the dead shall he raised incor¬ 
ruptible. . . . When this corruptible shall have put on incorrup¬ 
tion, and this mortal shall have put on immortality, then death is 
swallowed vp in victory! 0, death, where is thy sting? O, 
grave, where is thy victory ?” 

And the lone woman’s bosom was filled with hope! Her 
wearied heart overflowed as if too full of living water, and the 
crystal tears of joy found channels between the many time-worn 
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wrinkles which marked her face. An atmosphere of entire trust 
encircled her drooping head. Her last eaithly friend, an oW 
family dog, moistened her bony fingers. An unfamiliar bird 
lighted upon her shoulder, chirped a few sweet notes in her ear, 
and fiew gently away. There was a strange stillness then — for 
the spirit had departed. 

Pick Co.ntka : The Skeptic’s Opposing* Argument. —To 
the foregoing description of evidence there are several intellec¬ 
tual objections. This is all very beautiful, say the front faculties, 
but we see no evidence in it. The whole matter of the resuiTcc- 
lion of Jesus is based upon assertion and local testimony—fur¬ 
nished by persons of wliom we know absolutedy nothing, s:vve, 
through sacred history, which is proved to be in the main unreli¬ 
able, because partly fi-audiilcnt .and fabulous. And besides, there 
is nothing in the world’s experience, to corroborate the resurrec¬ 
tion of the body after the spirit has wholfy departed. The going 
up into the air of a body of tlesh and blood, contrary to all the 
laws of gravitation and order, is a philoso]ihicaI imjiossibility, and 
a contradiction to all observiition. 

Nor can it be said that Jesus brought /he idea of “ imniort.ality 
to light”—because, the belief or concejjtion is more .'uicient than 
historical writings. The Egyptians erected pyramids in iuitici- 
pation of a phy.sical resurrection; and embalmed the bodies of 
their nobility, so that all inferior persons might be favored in the 
last dtiy. The doctrine of a jihysieal resurrection and a day of 
judgment was t.aught in Persia five hundred yetirs before Christ. 
The Greeks believed that /he art of resuscitiiting the body ;ind 
animating the soul with eternal life, wtis known and confined 
strictly to the gods. This great privilege and happiness were 
inalienable with the gods; but it was conceded that, nntvruHy, 
mortals could be neither restored nor transfigured. Hence we 
read, concerning the first persons who a.«pired to be gods, that 
they might know good and evil, and ”live for ever”—but the 
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gods repelled the intruders, and drove them forth to wander in 
the realms of mortality^ PFXors, after being sundered Rmb from 
limb, was restored to physical life by the gods. According to 
Plato, IIeees came to life and existed fifteen days. It is said 
that Athalides, son of Mertury, could die and revive at pleas¬ 
ure. Alceste was resurrected by Hercules. IIyppoi.ytus was 
raised out of the grave by JEsculapius; and who can deny that jEstrs 
was raised in like manner — that is, in fiction, but not in fact? 

It is said Jesus was a god. If so, his physical and spiritual 
resurrection is no assurance to mortals; for God’s ways are not 
as ours; and his body, unlike man’s, could not contain anything 
animal and perish.able; so that his dying and resuscitation were 
.“imply a graceful condescension to mortal weakness—a sort of 
drama painted on the scene of history—containing not so much 
as a particle of human experience. All evidence, therefore, that 
man is likewise to be resurrected, is not conclusive. Man’s mind 
is not the master, but is the subject, of evidence. Unless proof is 
adccjualc to compel conviction, the mind can not believe. 

Now the physical resurrection of Jesus, being so contrary to 
all human (experience, should be fortified by ample testimony. 
Paul, it is true, alfirras that ^ove five hundred individuals wit¬ 
nessed the fact. If so, why is all history', except sacred, silent 
upon an event so extraordin.ary ? Where is the corroborative 
evidcpce that Paul’s rejiort is not an exaggeration ? His very 
beautiful language and graphic analogies, concerning a natural 
and a spiritual body, may be no more truthful than the Inferno 
of Dante, or the dreams of Bunyan. The world is called upon 
to believe in an impossible event, sustained by the single testi¬ 
mony of a stranger; whose assertion stands unsupported, that 
this resurrection was witnessed by others. 

Again: nothing is more certain than that Paul was utterly 
mistaken as to the period when “ the dead in Christ ” should be 
resurrected. According to him, the first Christians were to be- 
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hold the end of the world. When writing to the people of Thes- 
6alonica,*he says: “ For this we say onto you by the word of the 
Lord, that we which are alive, and remain [alive] till the com¬ 
ing of the Lord, shall not prevent them which are asleep. For 
the Lord hfmself shall descend from Heaven with a shoot,.... 
and the dead in Christ shall rise first. Then we, which are alive 
and remain, shall be caught up with them in the clouds,.... and 
so shall we ever be with the Lord.”* Being mistahen in this 
great .event, when shall we believe the apostle? He teaches a 
doctrine, also, which violates his previous statement. He teaches 
that they who were alive at the Lord’s coming, should be caught 
lodily up into the clouds, and live with the Lord for ever; but 
he taught the Corinthians to believe that it was frst necessary to 
die in order to be “ quickened,” and that Christ’s resurrection was 
at once the cause and the type. 

The apostle’s doctrine of a resurrection and future state is tan¬ 
tamount to the opinion of the Sadducees that, by nature, men are 
no more immortal than animals. The secret of everlasting life 
was hid in Jesus. Admitting the physical resurrection of Christ, 
and granting that mtin is thereby saved from endless death, let us 
ask. Where is the motive power of this miracle ? By what partic¬ 
ular event in the history of Jesiis'^as it, tluit m.an was made caj)a- 
ble of a similar resurrection ? Did the secret exist in his birth ? 
Or, in his life ? Or, in his being put to death ? Or, by being 
sepulchred? Or, did the secret seed of our immortality liejn 
his bodily resurrection? If so, then it was necessary first of all 
to die. If so, then the persecuted Jews were the world’s only 
great benefactors. They were not wicked or unjust in nailing 
Jesus to the cross. The crucifixion was necessary to redeem 
mankind from eternal graves. Jesus was ordained to die as he 
did, in order to demonstrate a physical resurrection to the believ¬ 
ing followers. But the dying Christian indicates, for the most 
* Thcssalonians, iv. 15-17. 
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part, no more resignation, no more heroic (raflquillity, than 
dying soldier, or the IMjihometan. 

It would require a miracle, greater than the spontaneous crea¬ 
tion of something out of nothing, to raise every mqn with pre¬ 
cisely the same body which he had worn before death! But this 
must be, else the physical resurrection of Jesus is no type, no lit¬ 
eral assurance to unbelievers, for he was said to possess the same 
palpable organization. Let us consider this: 

Suppose a sailor drops into the sea. His body may furpish a 
sumptuous meal for a thousand fishes; which thousand are subse¬ 
quently swallowed by two thousand; and the whole by a shark. 
The question is, “ How can that man’s body be restored to his 
spii'it precisely as it w’as?” In short, as there is only a certain 
quantity of organic particles which can support human bodies, it 
becomes hard to believe that the departed myriads, whose forms 
are to-diiy divided among infinite elements, could again ]n)ssess 
their bodies without destroying the most of the vegetable and ani- 
miil worlds, and 'a large share of mankind also, who, by living 
upon th(!se lower kingdoms, have consumed the bones and bodies 
of tbrraer races many times. In a word, the resurrection of Jnsus 
is an extraordinary account, suj)j)orted hy less than ordinary evi¬ 
dence. 

Skconuly : TUB Bblievbii’s infkrential AuGUMEN'r UAsicn 
ON Antiquity. —There is another source of consolation and be¬ 
lief. Man’s future existence is believed, from the historic; fiict 
that all ages, nations, and religions, have cherished and inculcated 
this doctrine. The belief can be traced to the remotest antiquity. 
It is the focal mystery of all poetry, the invisible charm whiidi 
gleams through all literature, the auroral sjdendor of all art, and 
the pivot on which alone revolves the mighty machinery of a thou¬ 
sand religions. 

Tim Chinese venerate the souls of their entombed ancestors. . 
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^fore Christ, the sect called Essenes believed in the future 
existence and eternal duration of every soul. The same belief 
was confidently taught by the Theraputa of Egypt. Oriental 
Indians believed that the distant, holy stars, whose light w'ent 
shimmering through the upper realms, were none other than the 
spirits of their departed tribes. The grand foundation of the 
Persian theology was the doctrine of future rewards and punish¬ 
ments. In a vision, the first Zoroaster imagined that he beheld 
the eternal world. He declares that the bottomless pit was ex¬ 
posed to his vision, where the souls of the wicked kings were to 
be inundated by ages of agony; but that, ultimately, all the wick¬ 
ed and wretched would be thoroughly •purged of evil, and be ad¬ 
vanced to the beautiful regions of eternal bliss! 

Nothing is more susceptible of unequivocal demonstration than 
the extreme antiquity and universality-of the belief of immortali¬ 
ty. Can a faith so general and venerable he an error ? It runs 
the race of Progression, and keeps pace withmll human instinct. 
Can it be without foundation ? It flows through man’s spiritual 
consciousness, like a divine rill of everlasting prophecy. Is the 
soul false to itself? It stands like a guardian angel in the temple 
of history—an intuitive faith, which precedes .and transcends the 
developments of rcjison, scicnce,^ilosophy, and civilization. And 
is this stupendous combination of belief, this universal agreement 
of all races and religions, to bo rejected as inadequate evidence ? 

Pkb contra: the SicurTic’s Oitosing Keasons. — Put to 
this evidence there are several intellectual objections. The skep¬ 
ticism of the front brain is as before unshaken—the inherent nat¬ 
ural disbelief of the intellectual faculties remains intractable—and 
counter-arguments are certain to appear. Tlie skeptic says:— 

Tlie antiquity and univers;ility of the doctrine of s# Future 
State are not conclusive proof; because, from the earliest periods, 
mankind have believed many gross and dangerous errors. For 
example: it was a general belief that every department of S’ature, 
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the seasons<and the elements, had each its special snperintendiilg 
god: it was a universal belief that thunder and lightning were 
supernatural phenomena; that pestilences, and famines, and earth¬ 
quakes, and diseases, were inflictions expressly sent from the skies: 
it was a general belief that the earth was made flat, and fixed 
immoveably upon standards; that it was a breathing animal, rest¬ 
ing upon a pedestal of turtles; that the stars were kept from fal¬ 
ling by a great framework, called the ‘ firmamentii was a gen¬ 
eral belief that the sun was the residence of the Grod of gods, or 
King of kings; that the moon was a polished reflector, to shine 
into the darkness of earthly night j that the ^^inbow was a super¬ 
natural production; that tlie system of Nature was only a tempo¬ 
rary manifestation of the gods; that lunatics, and persons with 
paroxysmal diseases, were possessed by invisible demons: it was 
believed that kings were placed to rule over mankind by divine 
appointment; that war and slavery were God-ordained institu¬ 
tion ; that all existence was magically forced out from non-exist¬ 
ence, or that something was created from nothing! 

The doctrine of the soul’s immortality is not a day more an¬ 
cient nor more universal than the foregoing grotesque errors and 
manifest absurdities. The primitive instincts of mankind have 
seldom found justiCc.-Uion. In fact, the further we permit our¬ 
selves to probe the history of the Past, the darker and more hid¬ 
eous become the prevailing superstitions. It should ever be re¬ 
membered that ignorance is the fertile source of superstition; that 
superstition is the parent of religion; and that, when married to 
marvellousness, religion brings forth this dogma of immortality. 
Therefore, continue the intellectual faculties, although we con¬ 
fess that the doctrine of a future state is not actually overthrown 
becausA belief in it is found to exist coextensive with many and 
various superstitions, yet we are compelled to conclude that its 
exlren^ antiquity is far from being a recommendation to the intel¬ 
ligent and skeptical. 
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Thikdu: the Believek’s Deductive Argument based 
urON Hope. — From these objections we turn longingly to the 
attribute of Hope. Man’s future existence is believeil, from the 
universal fact that the human mind is endowed with an attribute 
of Hope. Hope may be defined as an inherent desire for the 
possession of the greatest good—mingled, perhaps, with a belief 
in the possibility of its attainment. Though discouraged by the 
decisions of judgment, hope inspires and sustains the soul. It 
frequently happens in life that Keason faints and falls into the 
arms of Hope; so that, it is not less frequent, the soul ybrees itself 
to hope against th^ intellect, and in spite of it. In the vayage 
from childhood to maturity, our bark is frequently overtaken by 
storms, and dark clouds hang mournfully o’er our heads, weeping 
sadly as if some fearful disaster were preparing for us in the next 
hour—and we, too, obeying the admonitions of judgment, lend 
opr voices to complete the dirge, and thus resign ourselves sub¬ 
missively to the impending calamity—but lol from the temple of 
the interior cometh the magic words of Hope, saying, “ Fear not, 
the next hour shall be redolent with sunshine and safetyand 
our souls see the elements changing places, inferior conditions 
giving way to superior circumstances, a refreshing slumber suc¬ 
ceeds, and we awake to fresh vigor and joy. 

Who can tell the workings of Hope ? When the sun of Reason 
absorbs its far-spreading radiance, and disappears behind the hills 
of Reflection, and a mental twilight comes on, drawing a dark 
curtain of doubts o’er the soul’s immediate prospect—then it is 
that, through the darkness and despair, gleam the innumerable 
stars of Hope, which, like the royal orbs of light that traverse tlie 
boundless domain of immensity, are visible and beautiful only 
when the sun smks behind the western hills. What if the tides 
of life do ebb and retreat before our gaze ? what if they iTo-convey 
from the fringed margin, whereon we stand, some ^elove^flower 
whose loss we mourn ? Why, ere wc have time to express our 

13 * 
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grief, Hope assures us that tlie current will flow back, return witiji 
renewed vigor, and, leaping high against the welcoming shore, 
waft the cherished flower closer than ever to our feet! Even so, 
while we mourn with tears of bitter anguish the sudden departure 
of some, fond spirit, Und dark(.‘.n our dwellings, and drape our per¬ 
sons with black habiliments of deep sorrow — thinking day and 
night that the beloved is locked in the skeleton arms of Death, 
liaving no conscious existence, but mouldering slowly in the con¬ 
fines of the w'eeping vault—yea, while the heart and intellect are 
enacting this drama of despair, Hope lifteth up her voice and ])er- 
suadeth us that the loved one is bathed in tjie silvery afreetions 
and golden joys of spiritual societies, in a world which beams be¬ 
fore the Supernal Mind like an orb of eternal life! 

Logic may shut the door of doubt upon the soul for a time, and 
prove that the departed spirit sends back no sound; but Hope 
speaketh ever to thelieart, saying, “ Death is but a kind and wel¬ 
come servant, who unlocks with noiseless hand life’s flower-encir¬ 
cled door, to show us those we love.” 

Can it be that man is a temporary phenomenon, “ a dancing 
shape, an image gay, to haunt,'to startle, and waylay” with this 
attribute of hope ? Hope is the door which opens upon eternal 
life. “What is it that men love in genius,” asks Emerson, “but 
its infinite HOi’K, which degrades all that it has done? Genius 
counts all its miracles j)oor and short. Its own idea is never ex¬ 
ecuted. The Iliad, the Hamlet, the Doric column, the Roman 
arch, the Gothic minster, the German .anthem — when tliey are 
ended, the master castii them aside. How sinks the song in the 
waves of melody which the Universe pours over his soul 1 Before 
that gracious, infinite hope, out of which he drew those few strokes, 
how mean they look, though the praises of the world attend them ! 
From tlie triumphs of his art he turns with joy to this greater 
defeat. J^et those admire who will.- With silent joy he sees hiin- 
S(df to be capable of a beauty that cclii)ses all which his hands 
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, hare done.” Such is the influence of Hope on genius. Thus, 
Hope is no friend to tears,, to dirges, to cypress crowns, nor to 
doubts over tlie departed. In the deepest and coldest grave she 
“ kindles her never-dying lamp, and throws upon their treasured 
dust a steady raj', full of immortality.” 

In the contemplations of Hope there is nothing perishable. It 
believes steadily in the existence and fulfilment of its Ideals, and 
sees, without aid of logical judgment, the road to reach them. 
Over disappointment it throws a mantle of light. It says: “ Bles¬ 
sed are the ministrations of *)rrow. Through affliction we are 
brought into more tender relationships to other forms of being, 
obtain'a deeper insight into the mystery of eternal life, and foci 
more distinctly the breathings of the Infinite.” Hope is the up¬ 
lifting power. That which judgment called affliction, with hope 
was received as 

-“ an evidence of love. 

It came disguised in Sorrow’s livery, 

But it threw off her borrowed garb, and lo! 

The white-robed angel of celestial Love, 

With her sweet influence was there! She stilled 
His troubled thoughts, opened hi.s blended heart. 

And led him out beyond the changing earth. 

And pointed up to the Eternal Mind, 

That taketh knowledge of a spart^w’s fall. 

And lights a world with glory; that will hear 
A sigh’s low music amid swelling praises, 

Which rush upward from a thousand realms !” 

Such, in brief, is Hope! Has the Creative Spirit missed its 
calculation? Does the human soul defeat itself? Can it hojte 
for that which does not exist ? Is the attribute of hoi’e a fiction ? 
We affirm that the soul is never false lo itself; that the hope of 
immorlalily is an evidence beyond the reach of arynment. 

Per Contra: 'The Skettics Inductivi'; AitppMUNT 
AGAINST THE Al'FIKMATlONS OK Ilori!.—paopliet Was 
ever more false than hope, exclaims the doubtful intellect; ’tis 
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a mqj’e seduction of the imagination. The. intellectual faculties 
may be amused by poetical extravagances, but hope's tales can 
not demonstrate that man’s soul is personally eternal. Give us 
your substantial positive reasons! The intrinsic value of Hope, 
as a spiritual evidence of eternal life, is to be tested just as we 
determine every other thing: that is, by the fixed standard which 
has been set U[> by the world's concurrent experience. Hope’s 
promises are great, it is true; her ideals are all grandeur, and 
her prophecies full of utmost glory; but, my friend Believer, be¬ 
hold the shabby- experiences which come to fulfil and redeem 
those prophecies and ideals. 

You were quite sentimental in extolling the value of Hope. 
But we, the skeptics, employ solid facts, and do not fear to eulo¬ 
gize despair. Hope is the paramour of inexperienced hearts. 
But a few hours since, the East was radiant with the newly 
arisen sun; presently it shone effulgent in the zenith; a few 
more fleeting hours, and the bright orb is gone! Nature is 
dressed in the sad and sable habits of night, and soon a great 
blackness drapes the world. So is it with the life of man, Hope 
to the contrary, notwithstanding. One midsummer eve, when no 
sound disturbed the abounding stillness, save the drowsy clock, 
who.se rigid fingers kept pointing the dying moments to their 
graves, then heard we, floating soft and low, from a cottage near, 
the laughing, thankful, hopefnl, words of a youthful mother, thu.s— 
“ How sweet to gaze upon tliy pl.acid brow, 

My child ! my child; like some unfolding bad 
Of stainless snow-drop. Ah, bow sweet to catch 
Thy gentle breath upon my check, and feel 
The bright redundance of thy silken hair. 

My beautiful first-born! Life seems more fair 
Since thou art mine. How soon amid its flowers 
Tliy little feet will gambol by my side. 

My own pet lamb ! And thm to train thee up 
To be an angel, and to live for God— 

O, glorious IIopR!” 
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“ Yes!” we exclaimed, “ to-day a child is born; it rests iji its 
mother’s loving arms, next to her over-fond heart; to-morrow the 
smiles of joy will play npon the countenances of all around, and 
light is in the habitation of the living; bnt on the third day, the 
mother and her babe are motionless and dressed very purely for 
— the tomb! and a mournfnl silence pervades the dwelling; the 
light is extinguished, and darkness prevails.” Thus, in the morn¬ 
ing we rejoice and laugh and sing, and Hope’s fairy birds soar 
joyfully aloft; but, ere it is yet noon, we weep with meanings' 
that float out and tpasle thcmSelves on the evening air. The 
bright rose-flush on the youthful cheek is oftimes but the hectic 
symptom of decay. The tide of hope flows high and swells *it8 
bosom with exultant pleasure—sending its joyful spray like 
molten silver far npon the flowering beach —but O, how quick 
it ebbs and retreats and rolls into comparative inanimation! 

Hope may be compared to a tree which, in the virgin hours 
of summer warmth, buds and blossoms with an abundance of 
every desiiable beauty; but, at the proper season, when other 
trees, less promising and attractive, bring forth good fruit, this 
slowly and insensibly fades out of sight! Where it grew so bril¬ 
liantly, a few dry leaves alone remain—on some is written “ D?s- 
appointment;” on others, that deathly word “ Despair,” Such 
fruit grows on the tree of Hope; shall we say, because its roois 
ramify in the surface soil of sentiment ? And here, we inquire: 
If its reports be false in this life, why rely upon Hope’s tales of 
the Future? “ He that lives on hope,” said Dr. Franklin, “will 
die fasting.” 

Human hope yields a harvest of rich conceptions and rare con¬ 
ceits—often truly great and magnificent in its meditations—hut, 
who that has lived five and thirty years, does not know something 
of tlje diversity and multiplicity of its deceptions ? Hope quickly 
loses its reputation, becomes fatigued and destroys itself; but 
judgment and prudential sagacity are increased an hundredfold- 
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Accustomed to disappointments of every kind and magnitude, the 
world’s intellect grows gray and autumnal; and learns, at last, to 
contemplate, with a sort of unwinking and nerveless indifference, 
the multitudinous mummies of hope; acquires the grim art of 
laughing at the universal “comedy of errors,” and turns from 
each defeat with a graver countenance. 

In vain do individuals strive against the stoical declarations 
and inexorable logic of the intellectual faculties. We, the skop 
tics, will not be deceived. Nothing is more certain than this* 
that Hope is imjieacbcd and contradicted by the world’s experi 
enc(!! It tells us that clouds have “ silvery liningsthat dark 
ness is but light; that pain is pleasure; that grief is gain; that 
all effort is successful; that heaven is paved with gold! No: 
we’ll not believe it! Because, when the heavens blaze w'ith 
lightning and thunders rend the air, when the ship is fired and 
to.ssed by ocean’s mountain-billows upon the rocky coast, then 
Hope crys “All is safe !” and continues its delusive shout till, in 
the dark and drear hour of a wintry midnight, each struggling 
morta^ocs down to rise no more! We have heard that “Hope 
is an anchor to the soul,” but, when pressed by the tides of expe- 
iflnce, the soul drags its anchor, and, for aught we know, plunges 
hopelessly into the maelstrom of a common oblivion. 

Tell us: do you believe yourself to be immortal, because you 
hope for it ? Or, do you hope because you believe ? 

Ah, good friend Believer, the hope of immortality is no “ paf- 
tent-right” to preserVb us from the encroachments of annihilation ! 
Again tell us: Is hope an organ ? If so, then will it not die like 
other organs ? Is hopp a function ? If so, then will it not cease 
with other fnnetions ? You called it an attribute of mind. Now, 
what proof of this ? Let us say, rather, that hope is a fancy of 
the fanciful sentiments. Nothing was ever more fiattering.than 
its many tales. The pharasaical Scribe, the plodding Jew, the 
godless Gentile, the toil-worn Mechanic, and the calculating 
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Tradesman: these know that Hope will do for dreamy poets, for 
sanguine clergymen, and for virgin natures, without experience. 
But the intelligent Banker and Railroad Stockholder, feeling 
themselves firmly entrenched in flesh and blood; such minds train 
their perceptives, all heedless of seductive hope, “ to look before 
tliey leap.” You employed poetry wherewith to elucidate and 
exalt the effects of Hope. So, therefore, will we quote from 
Milton’s muse, jocr contra, the no less truthful counterpart: 

—“ Disappointment seemed 
Tlie negation of delijfbt. It was a tliin;; 

Sluggish and torpid, tending toward death. 

Its brcatli wa.s cold, and made tlio sportive blood 
Stfignant, and dull, and heavy, round the wheels 
Of life. The roots of that whereon it blew. 

Decayed, and with the genial soil no more 
Held syra])athy; the leaves, the branches drooped 
And mouldered slowly down to formless dust; 

Not*-tossed and driven by violence of winds. 

But withering where they sj>rung, and rotting there. 

Long disappointed — disappointed still. 

The hopeless man, hopeless in his main wish, 

As if returning back to nothing, felt; 

In strange vacuity of being hpng. 

And rolled and rolled his eyes on emptiness. 

That seemed to grow wiore umphj every hour 1” 

Ascertaining that old stoical Experience, with his strong sleep¬ 
less eyes and Ihtjught-freighted brow, invalidates the promises of 
Hope and dis.sipates her extravagances, judicious persons acciisloni 
themselves to expect but little—so that, peradventure, they niiiy 
now and then have tlic good fortune to be “ happily disappointed.” 
In a word, concludes the perstwering skeptic, Disap|(ointnient is 
alwtiys to be looked for; this is the rule cs.tablished by experi¬ 
ence ; the exception is, that the result meets the soul’s secret 
longings for the greatest good. 
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Fotjkth : The Beuevek’s Deductive Akgument Based 
UPON Intuition. Man’s future existence is believed from the 
fact that the totality of his moral faculties furnish an intuition of 
Jimnortality. Tho faculties which contain and’ proclaim an anti¬ 
animal consciousness, occupy all tlie superior portions of the head. 
They constitute the beautiful keystone of the mental architecture. 

Intuition, therefore, is innate, or integral. Education may 
develop, but it can not create, this faculty. It rises from beneath 
like the sun, and, like it, shines over the horizon of Ileason. Its 
divine impulses are as rays from distant constellations. It is the 
conibiiied wisdom of the constitutional instincts. I aiHrm that 


pure Intuition is higher than hope, and far greater than belief; 
it is at once the source of both, and the authorfeed prophet of 
the spiritual world. It is an inward witness, te.stifying of the 
soul’s birthright inheritance, namely, a sealed and unincumbered 
mortgage, given by God to the entire soul, upon an eternal posses¬ 
sion in the spirit-land. Perhaps I should add, that Intuition is a 
kind of knowledge, an interior assurance, which holds a position 
superjj^r to opinion or inference. It is a sixth sense,.added by 
development to the five, by which higher Truths are discerned. 
i^s as much superior to reasoning, consequently, as reasoning is 
superior to ordinary perceplion. It is a hidden daguerreotype of 
Deitj', a living GdS in the soul’s sanctuary, possessing the attri¬ 
butes of both angel and savior. 

By the irresistible whirl of falsity and fashion, society involves 
and erushes thousands, and sends many kind and-generous natures 
down to ruin and despair. But, though buried deep down in the 
vortex of disappointment, I have seen there the fadeless light of 
intuition — shining from the dome of each soul, brighter and 
brighter still, till e.ach rose redeemed from sorrow, aud became 
the happiest receiver of the spiritual. Well do I remember a man 
of this stamp, immured in the cheerless dungeon of an American 
prison. His crime : ho had helped a young colored woman, with 
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her child, to flee from the “ house of bondage.” England, under 
a monarchical government, received the affrighted fugitive; while 
America, the land of freedom, imprisoned her deliverer. He was 
a business man, so that, prior to this glorious imprisonment, he had 
not known of the internal sources of life. From earliest ebildhood, 
his soul had been haunted by the ghost of one fear —a terrible 
phantom of the skeptical intellect — that his consciousness of all 
existence would end with death. But, being put on a sh(trt allow¬ 
ance of farinaceous diets, bis mind gradually attained the summit 
of tranquillity — .and, though not hearing the sweet music of 
friendly voices, a patience came on by spirit-aid, which led him to 
meditation. Presently he saw that — 

“ Light came from darkness, gladness from despair, 

As when the snnliglit fadeth from the earth, 

Star after star comes out upon the sky, 

And shining worlds, that had not been revealed. 

In day’s full light, are then made manifest. 

’Twas so with him ! The light of earth shut out. 

Ill's thouij/iis turned inward, and discovered there 
Things of immortal wonder; living springs 
0#nn unfailing comfort; hidden things 
Hrigliter than earth’s alurcinents. Hi: roiilil trace 
The ojieraliims nf the immorhd mind. 

On its high path to excellence and joy. 

And sec the prize of its high calling there.” 

At length, after the lapse of many weeks, the dungeon w.as 
thrown open, the manacle.s were stricken from his wrists, and the 
deliverer went out a wiser, a freer, and a happier man. 'Phus the 
divine soul of the world, so infinite in Wisdom and so boundless 
in Love, puts a dove in every man’s ark. If be will but set her 
forth over the turbulent waters which sometimes deluge the soul, 
the blessed bird will plume its pinions, will soar gracefully home¬ 
ward to her native spirit-land, anj return with a branch of song 
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in her mouth, plucked from the tree which grows by the crystal 
fountain of everlasting £ife! 

Chanhing said: “ It is a matter of experience, that the greatest 
Ideas often come to us, when right-minded, we know not how. A 
man seriously given to the culture of his mind in virtue and truth, 
finds himself under better teaching than that of man. Revelations 
of his own soul, of God’s intimate presence, of the grandeur of the 
creation, of the glory of disinterestedness, of the deformity of 
wrong-doing, of the dignity of universal justice, of the might of 
moral principle, of tlie immutableness of truth, of immortality, and 
of the inward sources of happiness; these revelations, awakening 
a thirst for something higher than he is or luus, come of themselves 
to an humble, improving mind. Sometimes a common sense in 
nature, one ‘of the common relations of life, will open itself to us 
witli a brightness and pregnancy of meaning unknown before. 
Sometimes a thought of this kind forms an era in life. It changes 
the whole future course. It is a new creation. And these great 
ideas are not confined to men of any class. They are communica¬ 
tions of the Infinite Mind to all minds which "are open to their 
reception ; and labor is a far better condition for their recep¬ 
tion than luxurious or fashionable life. It is even^)etter than a 
studious life, when this, fosters vanity, pride and the spirit of 
Jealous competit^n. A child-like simplicity attracts these 
revelations more than a selfish culture of intellect, however far 
extended.” 

Such is intuition. It is the source of much pure confidence in 
immortality. Persons with little or no scientific intelligence, witli 
a small sliare of education on any subject, arc frequently the firmest 
beli<*vers, and know not how to sympathize with those who find 
themselves sick with involuntary skepticism. The intuitive be¬ 
liever is per-suaded that Paul has settled the question nearly two 
thousand years ago. Intuition feels itself to be superior to the 
logical machinery of argument; and demands no evidence higher 
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than its own positive, spontaneous philosophy, and the faith 
resulting. 

Pee contba: The SKErjic’s Intellectual Objection 
TO Intuition. The intellectual skeptic, emplojdng the Baconian 
method, says: In order to render what you term “ Intuition ” a 
convincing evidence, two things of fundamental importance must 
he settled beyond the boundaries of intelligont doubt; first, that this 
intuitive power is absoluteTy innate ; second, that its testimony is 
in strict accord with the results of universal experience. 

You affirm that education does not impart this intuition of im¬ 
mortality. How can this be proved ? Experience is the only 
means by which the mind can obtain knowledge ; and experience 
is a result of contact with the surrounding world ; and no contact 

* 

is possible except through that intermedial agent known as “ sen¬ 
sation and all sensation depends upon the existence and normal 
action of bodily senses ; and these senses, when pervaded by sen¬ 
sation, are qualified to transmit the shadows or imag(« of objects 
to the brain; and theiira/w, being an impn;ssllile substance, retains 
a minute likeness of each image tlius received; and tliis likeness 
of impressions made upon the brain is called “ memory and this 
»»e»Jory enabTes the cerebral sensation to reflect upon and combi/fe 
tliese images, termed “ideasand this reflection and this com¬ 
bination gives rise to what men call ‘‘ imagibationwhile the 
more ordinary process of conijiaring mental experiences thus ae- 
([uired and treasured up, is styled “reasoning;” and the ability to 
carry on this process consecutively, and the suporadded jiower of 
working thoughts into houses, ships, and other outward (^xpres- 
sions, is the line of difference between men and animals ; showing 
that men are advanced upon and improved out of the animal king¬ 
dom ; and therefore, in summing up, we, affirm that man’s mind is 
a product of the sensuous organization, diflering from the animal 
only in degree. Hence the filte or destiny of men and anim.als, 
like that of other bipeds and the quadrupeds, will be in no wise 
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dissimilar. Inasmuch as mind is an effect of the senses, and 
as intelligence can not subsist independently of the physical organ¬ 
ization, so it is in vain to suppose any individualized existence 
after death. 

You say that intuition is inborn — that it is an intrinsic source 
of knowledge. We demand the proof! Can it be shown that 
intelligence is innate ? If so, then we will concede, against experi¬ 
ence, or rather without experience of our own, that Intuition does 
furnish some evidence of immortality. But wfe wall shun the 
temptation of wading in imagination beyond our depth. Wlmt is 
the use of deceiving ourselves, and pretending to powers we have 
not ? Why assume to have evidence of another life, while, in fact, 
you are so positively destitute ? If there is a wish for immortality, 
and no evidence, why not say just that ? If there are conflicting 
evidences, why not state them ? Come, no chimeras! Let us go 
abroad; let us mix in affairs; let us learn, and get, and have, and 
climb. Men are a sort of moving plants, and, like trees, receive 
a great part of their nourishment from the 4 ir. If they keep loo 
much at home, they pine. Come! let us have a robust, manly 
life; let us know what we know, for certain; what we have, let 
it be solid, and seasonable, and our own. A bird in the hand is 
worth two in tlie bush. Let us have to do with real men and real 
women, and not with ski])ping ghosts. * * Knowledge is the 

knowing that we can not know.* 

And even this kind of knowledge, how comes it ours ? What 
does man know, save by experience ? * Does he not depend upon 
a positive contact with external objects, which can be giiaged, 
plumbed, weighed, and measured ? Man gets knowledge by asso¬ 
ciating with his fellows,'whose substance can be felt, whose forma 
can be seen, whose voices can be heard! No shadows, no fant.astic 
chimeras, but all solid facts, fading like other objects out of sight, so 
that others may fill their places! The ignorant are full of conceit. 

* See a Lecture on Montaigne, by R. W. Emerson. 
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Sorely, if what we do not know was written, we should be obliged 
to charter, besides the earth. Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, as library 
to contain the innumerable volumes. 

“ I am ignorant how I was formed,” said Voltaire, “ and how^ 
was bom. I was perfectly ignorant, for a quarter of my life, of 
the reasons of what I saw, and heard, and felt. I was a mere 
parrot, talking by rote in imitation of other parrots. When I 
looked about me and within me, I conceived that smieihiny 
existed from air eternity. Since there are beings actually existing, 
I concluded that there is some being necessary, and necessarily 
eternal. Thus the first step which I took to extricate myself from 
my ignorance, overpassed the limits of all ages and the boundaries 
of all time. But when 1 was desirous of proceeding in this infinite 
career, I could neither perceive a single path, nor clearly distin¬ 
guish a single object, and from the flight I took to contemplate 
eternity, I have fallen back into the abyss of my original igno¬ 
rance.” * • * “ O atoms of a day 1 O companions in infinite 
littleness! born, lik#me, to suffer (iverytliing and bn ignorant of 
everything, are there any among you so comj)letely mad as -to 
imagine you know the problems of the Infinite?” 

You assert the existence in man of a faculty which anticipates 
experience. Where is your jiroof ? What knows man of Time, 
save by ascertaining its divisions into days and hours ? What 
knows he of Space, k'Axe by perceiving the difference between feet 
and inches ?' All art, all science, all philosophy, all relations and 
opinions of every kind, come through the channels of sensuous 
experience. What knows a man of objects, who never had eyes ? 
What knows an earless being of sound ? Our knowledge is pred¬ 
icated upon facts perceived by means of the senses, and we accept 
all testimony which the world’s current experience will justify. 
But facts come first to the senses; then they paint images on the 
brain; and from these (impressions) we think and act. Hence, 
we deny that man kis any itinate sources of knowledge. Judging 
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from what we know of mankind, continues the skeptic, we con¬ 
clude that there is not more than one religiously-educated person 
in three hundred who thinks he possesses what you term “Intu¬ 
ition.” Christians simply hope for and expect an immortality; 
hut few feel anything resembling an instinct of it. And among 
Rationalists, those who realize any definite feeling of what you 
term “intuition,” are still more limited in number. It can not be 
said, therefore, that “intuition” is endorsed by universal experience. 
Tliis alleged interior knowledge is an uncertain,“and mainly an 
unknown, characteristic or attribute of mind. 4Ience we conclude 
that all evidence of th(> mind’s future existence, based upon a sup¬ 
posed instinctive conviction, is almost no evidence at all to the 
intelligently skeptical. In short, and lastly, Intuition is an “ utter 
stranger” to the argumentative faculties. It is a sentimental 
dream; a poetical abstraction. And bec.ause your Intuition is 
unable to bring positive, sensuous proof of that which you say it 
afTirins, it is logically repudiated by the unbelieving intellect. 

h'jFTii ; Ttin Bni-iicvnn’s Tnferkntiai. Akgument drawn 
F itoM Man’s Fouetiiouoiit. —Man’s future existence is believed 
from the fact that he possesses the only mental organization on earth, 
capable of forminy ideas and clear anticipations. His enjoyment 
»!onsists less in possession than in the effort to obtain. Participa¬ 
tion, on this principle, is less gi-atifying to the human mind than 
expectation; the physiciil reality being inferior to the spiritual 
idetil. 

Man’s thoughts seem to construct themselves into troops of 
policemen and groups of vanguards. They send their far-reach¬ 
ing clairvoyant perceptions into the future ; and, seeing the path, 
guide the more deliberate parts of mind into homes eternal. Man 
thinks, and think.s, and thinks, on and on, till the present is oblit¬ 
erated, till every surrounding condition melts out of memory, and 
out of consciousness, and thus “to-morrow” becomes the basis of 
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the greater happiness which the mind 3 'eni'ns to pos.ses.s. Yes, the 
Imman soul involuntarily thinks, and lifts itself bodily out of the 
present. It lays hold of the cord of Progression, on w'hich tlie 
eternal spheres are hung as beads on a string, and so pulls itself 
into the Future. This attribute of forecast, of deliberate and 
inevitable anticipation, prognosticates the mind’s immortality. It 
is the voice of Eternity sounding against the shores of Time! 
The soul whispers the poem of its own destiny, ll hdongs to the 
Future ; hence clings to it with affections imperishable. 

It is a significant fact, growing out of this attrilmtc, that man is 
the only being capable of oUainhuj a definite coriceplionoi anoth¬ 
er and a better state of existence. In tliis respect, as in many 
another, how man differs from the nether kingdoms! Animals 
live, age after age, contently within the bondage of sensation. 
The cori)oreal senses and consciousness, although everywhere 
barricaded rotfnd about with the definite limitations of time and 
space, give large scope to animal desires. AVith man, how differ¬ 
ent ! llis senses ani infe^r consciousness have painful restric¬ 
tions ; whilst those of the animal have the highest and fullest 
liberties. That is, all beings below man are content and satisfied 
with the activities and actualities that belong to the circumscribed 
sphere of feeling. Unlike man, the animal lives, and moves, and 
enjoys the Present exclusively ; not philosophically and rationally, 
however, but stupidly, and without aspirations, like an idiot’s 
brain. The contented prowler of the forest-wild has no future. 
Upon the brute-brain is stamped a Past and a Present, and nothing 
more. Yesterday made its impression upon the animal — brought 
new sensations, new habits, new memories, perchance a few sen- 
sualistic expectations. But from the history of the brute world, 
we may infer that such memories and anticipations extend merely 
a few days into the future of this life; never so much as a moment 
reflecting upon such a spot as a grave, much less such an event as 
a spiritual resurrection. To the animal, then, there is no concep- 
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tive forethought; no anticipations which overarch the world; iio 
living in an ideal sphere; no comprehension of an eternal 
TO-MORROW ! 

Inasmuch, then, as man is the only being who is intellectually 
conscious of his own physical mortality — the only thinking crea^ 
ture aware of the transientness of the form of the materials whiclr 
envelope him, and the only mentality which comprehends and' 
feels oppressed by the fear of death; so is it wise to infer that he 
is also the only creature capable of self-extrication, of looking 
“ with the clear eye of Faith,” beyond the decomposition of organ¬ 
ized matter, and of conceiving for himself an existence superior 
to the present sfUiere, a home in the heavens. 

“ The lamb iliy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip aud play ? 

Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery food. 

And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood.” 

Here, then, we hold (!ie intellectual skeptic. He can not over¬ 
throw this evidence. It rises, like tr{|^i, out of man’s deep inmost; 
the faultless prognosticator of all human destiny. You may, if you 
can, reject “ the Bible testimony,” as worthless. The proposition 
that “ a belief in immortality is universal,” may he deemed prob¬ 
lematical and unsati.sfactory; the “pleasures of hope” may be 
treated as delusions; the innate intelligence called “Intuition,” may 
be likewise counted as inconclusive and educational; but here, at 
last, we bring you to that point which no sophistry can blunt or 
disguise — that testimony wliich no inductive logic can invalid.ah! 
— the fact, that the soul of man feels the Future, comprehends the 
reality of Death, fears it, and plans out the philo.sophy of an eternal 
habitation. Yea, we triumphantly feel our footing! The present 
existence is the natural foundation; < but the mind reverently 
admires and lovingly clings to the immortal superstructure. Man’s 
spiritual feet stand upon this existence, where the waves of tem¬ 
poralities surge round about his physical objective nature; but his 
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Mbjective being, the head and shoulders of his indestructible 
nature, project thtough the clouds of the Present, into the great 
gplden Future! And now we ask all intellectual skeptics: Whence 
ifhis forecasting conception of immortality ? How does it originate ? 
Why does it exist ? In short, why does the reasonable mind con¬ 
ceive of a futurdj if there be no such life to meet its conceptions 

p’ 

ilftad satisfy its yearnings ? We answer, as in the first chapter, that 
external universe perfectly corresponds to man’s internal 
powers and necessities. 

Sixth : The Believer’s Argument di^wn from the 
Equality of Needs and SurrLiF.s. We h.ave great wealth of 
evidence in this induction. From the multiplicity of never-vary¬ 
ing facts, we induce the conviction, which is set forth by the whole 
constitution of things, that Supply is everywhere commensurate 
with Demand** Man’s desire for immortality presupposes and 
prophesies ultimate and complete gratification. Every spiritual 
wish will meet with unlimitiil satisfaction. In all this we behold 
the wisdom and love and justice of the universal Father. But 
this argument's too familiar and too popular to require further 
elucidation. We think that, when sounded down to the bottom 
of its limpid principles, this proposition yields a mountain of 
interior evidence. 

But the skeptic, per contra, affirms that desires are often not 
gratified. As it is not an unexceptionable principle tlial wants 
are always supplied, so it follows that man’s desire for immortal¬ 
ity may never be gratified. Inasmuch as man’s strongest and 
loftiest desires are sometimes neglected and not gratified, may it 
not be'that the poetic aspiration to triumph over the laws of matter 
and its imperfections, will experience absolute disappointment and 
defeat ? 

The skeptic is defective in his line of logic: he lacks deductive 
argument. For example; he does not, as he should, see that 

14 
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Nature works out lier problems, and proves the unity of her IS 
etfumentalities and purposes, by a God-code of immutable law 
Instead of this, he stands in the outer ring of his sensuous observe 
tion and surface experiences, and distrusts the beneficent consti® 
tion of things, because half of his bodily and superficial wants ha^ 
never been satisfactorily supplied. How slialf his objection 
met ? Let us see. 

!« 

Nature works not by chance, he will admit, but by gcn'eralj^ 
fixed laws. Let this truth repose like a rock beneath our fCet. 
Now, we will confess that no one man’s special and egotistic wants 
have experienc^full supplies. Hut we affirm that nature does 
not teach us to supply all our wants, because n any of them are 
but froth and bubbles ffoating on the deep fountain of needs consti¬ 
tutional. While “ wants ” are neglected or left to the discipline 
of reason, our integral needs are met with every possible attention 
and supply. No just Thinker can for a moment face his own ex¬ 
perience and atfirm that any physical or mental need has been 
absolutely, or even partially, neglecteS. The argument turns upon 
the point of tliis small pivot, namely, the positive difference between 

wants and needs. Man does not often discriminate,%nd may con- 

• 

sequently, imperatively want an hundred things; yet out of that 
great multitude of wants, he may need not more than five or seven 
things. Our needs are few, simple, and, in the main, inexpensive, 
while our wants are many, complicated, and troublesome to supply. 
The true philosophy is distinguished by drawing this line between 
the Eden of needs and the Babel of wants. 

Therefore, we conclude that those who entertain fearful skep¬ 
ticism regarding a personal immortality, because their various 
wants are not always met and supplied, may henceforth transpose 
or exchange their wants to needs ; and discovering by patient 
analysis that integral needs are invariably supplied, such .may 
behold in this argument a clinching proof that their desire for 
future life and happiness will be gratified. For it should be settled 
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|tiat our desires are two-fold and different in origin. Qne cltiss 
pfre superficial, and the eflfect of habit; while the other set are 
‘h gral and result from inherent principles. Above eighty per 
nt of man’s desires are sensuous and incidental to the spliere of 
Nations; but the remainder are, from the internal necessities of 
(Se spirit, absolute. Let it be definitely understood, then, that llie 
[iiritual desires never take root into the animal consciousness, but 
that, like the sovereign principles of truth and justice, they croj) 
out from the highest powers and p.arts of mind. Twenty ])cr ce.iit 
of all our desires, therefore, are children of the moral faculties. 
These demonstrate the truth of Fourier’s sovepiign axiom, that 
“ attraction is proportional to destiny that the highest aspiratioiml 
desire is unto everlasting life and happiness; and that approiiriatc 
ffralijications tire in jiieparation somewhere in this immeasurable 
system of wisdom and love. 


Skventii : The Believer’s Inferences draavn from the 
Facts OF Anai.ocy. This argument maybe presented from a 
variety of facts and processes in the world. The beliio-er says. 
“ Death is not a sterner truth than eternal life is a joyous reality. 
Pull down that bough on which the sore and yellow leaf still flut¬ 
ters and hangs. See how the germ of the future flower is as per¬ 
fectly jirotected as though incased in a coat of mail. The sharpest 
frost or the coldest snoAv will not harm it. No art or skill of man 
could so well provide for its safety. Watch it through the differ¬ 
ent stages of its career. In spring it will blossom — during sum¬ 
mer it will grow — in autumn you can gather the ripened fruit. 
Even thus, in the midst of accumulating indications of coming 
dissolution, may be found the surest evidences of immortality, if 
we will only seek for them. By the side of old and honored age 
may be seen bright and hopeful childhood, while between the 
cradle and the grave, manhood in its- strength and prime, is fulfill¬ 
ing its duty, and preparing to meet its allotted destiny.” 
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Analogical reasoning is instantial and Platonic. But there 

♦ i 

much danger in treading the paths of atfalogy; for the mind, unlej 
schooled to the lines of logical conlemplation, is easily misled t 
comj>arisons. A story is related of a Yankee and an Irishmsu 
which will illustrate; The first was arrested one day on guspicid|| 
and was hurried by the sheriff' before a magistrate, charged witW 
having stolen a stranger’s favorite cow. The Irishman witnesses 
the whole proceeding, and was particularly astonished and d^ 
lighted on seeing the prisoner discharged from custody bj' taking 
oath and testifying that he had owned the cow ever since she was 
a calf. His rai^ instantly caught the logic of the acquittal. A 
few days subsequently the son of Erin was likewise arrested, 
chiirged by a gunsmith with stealing from his shop a valuable 
musket. The Irishman’s intellect began to operate upon the line 
of analogical reasoning, and, with all possible assuranjce and prompt¬ 
ness, he took solemn oath that the muiket was not stolen, for he 
had owned it ever since it was a pistol! Of course the absurdity 
of the })l(!a converted it into a fragment of convivial wit; yet, nev¬ 
ertheless, it does not fail to illustrate the fallacy with which some 
minds think, and the illegitimacy of their conclusions. It is easy 
and popular to be illogical, and to stifle one’s highest reason with 
untenable analogies, as the eorrespondentialists of this country 
fully illustrate. 

A popular analogy, among believers in immortality, is the beau¬ 
tiful butterfly, which for a long period was incased and conceahal 
by the form of a caterpillar, just as the spirit of man is encompassed 
during^ terrestrial life by the physical organism. We have not 
refused to employ this enchanti|ig illustration, this poetic symbol 
of apotheosis; the best emblem of spirit winging its flight out from 
the narrow limits of matter. We teach, and have taught, that the 
objective body has nothing more to do, after it has accomplished 
the spirit’s detachment and individualization; that, by comparison, 
just as the body can exist and perform its offices without the pres- 
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^ee or even remote co-operation of the maternal organs which, 
iinte-natally, fashioned and nourislied it, so the spirit individual, 
j^er it has passed through a certain ordeal of outward develop¬ 
ment, no more needs the corporeal -body which clothed it. The 
roliy-developeJ peach wants not the tree that bore it; neither does 
the butterfly need the caterpillar out of which it so joyously sprang. 
JJor does the flower, which your hand yesterday transplanted, need 
the primitive soil from which it originated. 

But in this analogical rea.soning let us, per cmiira, give the 
doubter his inalienable rights. The comparison is, that man’s 
8i)iritual birth at death, and his consequent emergement and future 
existence,^ are legitimately comparable to the resurrection arid 
appearance out of the chrysalis of the butterfly. But we tremble 
at the doubter’s determination to force us, psychologically and 
chronologically, onward in this analogical pathway; beeaujp, in 
a brief-fleeting season, We discover that our enchanting emblem 
of immortality, the tender and beautiful butterfly, wilts and dies 1 
“ Therefore,” concludes the logical thinker, “ man is not immortal 
upon that comparison. Thg analogy merely ijlustrates the burst¬ 
ing of a rose-bud, the escape of a fly from its pupa condition. Go 
on with the illustration, and it will sink your soul’s individuality 
into the unfathomable sea of oblivion.” So, then, a small measure 
of such legitimate reasoning is like the Lethean draught: it re¬ 
freshes but to annihilate. The super-caterpillar fly flits over the 
beautiful fields, and, in the delicious dream of its lethiferous mo¬ 


ments, it floats spirit-like from flower to flower; but, alas! .shall 
we acknowledge that the evanescent figure of man’s alleged apo¬ 
theosis faints with the first frost,^nd totally terminates its personal 
existence ? Would you—inquires the doubter—argue man’s future 
life upon that analogy? We answer. No. If man’s soul was 
governed by a law so changeful, then indeed would he, like the 
beauteous butterfly, ere long fold his wings never to spread them 
again! Therefore, we here inform our skeptic that the principle 
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by which man’s mind maintain^ its individuality and lives s 
death, is wholly different from that Iw'er law of transformal 
wliich animates the under kingdoms, and terminates the exist^ 
of such creatures as the butterfly. Immortality is predicated i 
the Eternal Mind upon scientific principles. And man is endc| 
with reason to comprehend those princi'^s. We shall in fnl 
pages con<!entralo our .attention upon the secret in man’s mei^ 
superstructure which gives him a pre-eminence above the bcasQ 
of the field and the birds of the air; the secret which is, in fact, 
no .mystery to the Thinker, whereby the interior aurcliim life- 
essence is rescued from a hithiferous destiny, and rendered glorious 
by 2 crown of constitutional immortality. In the sequel^therefore, 
the reader and doubter will find all tliat we shall perhaps ever 
write upon the evidences scientific that man’s mind is structurally 
unit^y and chemically permanent. 

Ninth : The Believer’s Infeuenoe fkoji Testimony. 
(We will pass over the eighth proposition, “ that the mind is a 
permanent unit,” for the reason abov^ given). All ancient, medi¬ 
eval, and modern seers have unfalteringly testified concerning 
another sphere. In their prophetic utterances, also, there is con¬ 
spicuous congruityand historical cohesion. But the skeptics say: 
‘‘.Deception and hallucinalion are conceiv'able. flence, allhoiigh 
tin; seers have from age to age testified of another world, they 
may have been impostors, or else honestly self-deceived.” There 
is force and weight in this objection. But wc ask. Is it not sur¬ 
passingly wonderful, and worthy of reverent consideration, that 
e very accredited Seer, from the most distant d.ay of Indian history to 
this hour, and among all races and religions, has solemnly aflirmed 
to have realized and enjoyed communication with the inhabitants 
(called gods,'spirits, and angels) of another world, superior to this 
in every respect ? Upon this j)olnt all history is cohesive and 
authentic. To call this testimony in question is to dishonor and 
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PBfbdiate the concurrent experiences of our common humanity. 
I&t we will he just to <nir doubter, and confess that such testi- 
|Kny is not demonstration. Revelation is nothing to an individual 
njitil it comes within the scope of his comprehension. This wc gludly 
jjHmit. And yet we hold, that, to the doubter’s comprehension, 
we concurrent testimo^ of seers and inspirational minds should 
■fessess the weight of an “ inference,” giving a sort of intellectual 
tjonfldence in the logical possibility of a transmundane existence. 

Tenth : The Relieveu’s Akgument based upon the 
Pacts op Claiiivotance. —The most exalted exhibition of 
man’s mental abilities occurs while in the independent staje of 
el.airvoyance. This condition reveals a sublime capacity and 
power to the senses of the investigator. The several genuine 
clairvoyants of modern times have assailed the entire citadel of 
doubt; for the walkful sleepers (who have, as it were, attained a 
degree of lucidity compared with which their ordinary waking' 
state is as a profound slumber) have convinced many a so-called 
incorrigible skeptic, that the eye of the soul is independent of the 
eye of the corporeal body! 

With inductive or sensuous reasoners, the trouble has always 
been this: that the normal functions of the brain seem to he the 
cause of the mind’s existence and exercise. This impression is 
prevalent among hundreds of scientific minds from the fact, that 
when the cerebral organization ceases fo perform its accustomed 
offices, which invariably happens at the moment of dPath, the 
mind is then likewise suspended in its more subtle operations. 
“ When the brain stops, the mind stopsthis is the exjilanation 
of all skeptics. 

The believer in independent clairvoyance is unmoved by this 
alarming sentence. When the body is thrown into a magnetic 
slumber, so deep, indeed, that the murderous roaring of a battle¬ 
field could not disturb it, then the spirit’s beautiful, sun-lit eyes 
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can contemplate very distant localities as though they were pi 
ent; and its gentle eyes can also fix their observation distinq 
upon objects, persons, and facts, hundreds of leagues away, 
all the accuracy and objectivity natural to the bodily vis| 
These super-corporeal discernments hav^)een tested over 
again by every reasonable external devic^which skepticism co| 
in its most heartless moments suggest; and the settled ver 
rendered in Europe and America is wholly to the point, that the"* 
clairvoyant vision is positive and not delusive like a sleeper’s 
dream. Thus it has been proved repeatedly to the medical 
world, first, that the physical organs of sight are not always lui- 
cessary to accurate seeing; and, second, that the bodily ears are 
not indispensable to perfect hearing; and, lastly, that the cerebral 
organization is not the sole agent of intellectual phenomena — 
but, positively, it is demonstrated that the various physical organs 
are simply containing vessels and viaducts for the development and 
Sow of the man’s mental capabilities. In short, we have proved that 
which doubters h.ave for ages been doubting, and have answered 
questions which astute metaphysicians have always been pro¬ 
pounding, namely: tlnit spirit is something, and in what manner 
:uid to wh:it extent is mind independent of its enveloping matter? 

I>ut our private wealth is abund:int and uuiver.sal, I repe;it; 
hence we will not insist upon claiming clairvoyance :is a ])osiiive 
proof of future life. Grant to the doubter the privilege of assert¬ 
ing that chiirvoyanee is nothing else tlmn a preternatur.al awaken¬ 
ing of tlie inlcdlcctual faculties, a new feature of mind in process 
of development; yet there remains in our exchequer three positive 
scicntijic evidences, at which we will in due time arrive. 


Eleventit: the Believer’s Assertion of Personal 
Intercourse with the Celestial Inhabitants. —It is as¬ 
serted as positive demonstration of man’s future existence, that 
the individual dwellers of the Better-Land are perpetually show- 
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||Siig our world with refreshing evidences (of types and degrees, 
Spout twenty-four in number*) and demonstrating by multiform 
^erventions that there is a beautiful life which the prepared may 
lerijoy beyond the coffin ! 

But then, jaw contra, the Baconian ci’itie shrouded with .skepli- 
Jsism affirms grumblif%ly that he has received no such evidence. 
‘At no time of day or night, in his life, has he felt with Ms hands 
a spirit’s presence, nor has he ever seen with Ms eyes what we 
term the spirit-land. Tl^en.'fore, he is minus evidence and pins 
unbelief; although he would, perhaps, willingly reverse iiis con¬ 
dition, if he could. Not once have the deep chords of his nature 
been swept by spirit fingers. No wingless angel has ever ip gen¬ 
tlest grace passed its magnetic hand to and fro over his fevered 
brow. Not a grain of unadulterated evidence has ever filtered 
down from the unfolded firmament. And our doubter is stoutly 
reinforced with skepticism. Who wonders that such a mind is 
doubtful ? He says : *• I want and demand a proof of immortil- 
ity that I can fed with my hands, and comprehend with my eyes, 
separate and apart from all alleged necrological phenomena.” 

Say, then, that all the so-termed spiritual manifestations are, at 
best, but indications of psycho-dynamical jirinciples sequestered 
in man; merely illustrations of occult but terreslial powers of 
mentality, which is a boundless and unfathomed sea. We will 
yield even this to the inductive investigator, for we have in our 
private treasury an abundance of imperishable wealth, which 
makes us feel largely generous and lios|)itable toward the honor¬ 
able doubter, some of which riches we shall, in subsequent ptiges, 
freely give to mankind. 

Twelftii: the Believer’s AnauMENT Basei> o.v the 
Existence ov God.—T his position Inis been well taken and 

* The reader is here referred totlic author’s eonipoiid of s|iiritual evidenee. 
In the volume entitled “The Present Age and Inner Life.” See the table 
of mediations. 
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eustaiucd by a logic Thinker and friend of the race. “ I can : 
he an atliei>t,” says the Tliinlier, “and yet I think I could nu 
easier reason myself inlo atheism than deism, as generally und 
stood, lly deism, I mean a belief in one God, atid a disbel: 
not only in revtdation hut also in immortality. To me,-the sim; 
admission of the existence of the deist’s G<^ is evidence of itse^. 
of immortality. True, I would hope for immortality even in th^ 
darkness of atheism, for if everything thu.s far developed i.s the 
result of chance, I would still hope tljgt the same chance, after 
our decsease, might reproduce us. 

“ It has been the boast of the deist that he founds his views 
upon reason, and, in many things, it is admitted he does; hut it 
appears to me that, in order to avoid the admission of the truth 
of immortality, he not only repudiates reason, but plain common 
sense; and I query whether any man can come into a r.'itional 
and truly divine belief of immortiility without the exercise of 
common sense; for, in order to enter into any state that leads to 
a belief in immortality, we must he child-like, and let simple com¬ 
mon sense exert its legitimate influence upon our minds, indepen¬ 
dent of the schools of theology or .skepticism. The simple child 
of nature is more likely to arrive at correct conclusions, in rela¬ 
tion to this subject, than one whose mind has been poisoned by a 
spurious religion, or a spurious philosophy, especially if that mind 
is catechised upon the subject, and allowed to advance its own 
original ideas and notions of things, witliout being tinctured with 
the suggestions arising from the wisdom of this world. 

“ The deist’s God is made to possess all the attributes of the God 
of the Christian, namely. Infinite wisdom, goodness, and power. 
Starting, tlujrefore, with such a God. as this, immortality and 
eternal ))rogression would seem to he a necessary consequence. 
This God (tin; God of the deist recollect), is‘the author of man, 
for the deist does not believe that the devil had anything to do 
with his creation, or, indeed, that there is any such being. Well, 
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i iat kind of a being is man? Why, he is an individualized 
ing — a miniature universe witliin himself—a god on a small 
lie. There is implanted in his very nature a desire for knowl- 
ge, happiness, and immortality—a desire to know what shall 
his condition to-morrow—a desire to live and progress, ad 
pijinitum. Why, I ask, did the deist’s God make such a being, 
when he knew his desires would not be gratified? Was he una¬ 
ble to make him immortal? This thought infringes upon the 
attribute of his power. .Was he unwilling? This reflects upon 
his goodness. Did he make him with tlmt view, and finally fail 
of Hs accomplishment? This detracts from his wisdom as well 
as his power. The deist, I insist, must either dispossess his deity 
of his several attributes (and without such attributes what kind 
of a God would he be ?) or admit immortality as a necessary con¬ 
sequence, or else throw away reason and common sense which 
lie professes to reverence as stepping-stones to truth. 

“ Why, I ask ag.ain, did God make such a being .os man, en¬ 
dowing him with the capacities and desires before referred to, just 
for this short life? What was the motive? Was it to mock us? 
Was it to see how much sport he could have over our misfor¬ 
tunes? Was it to let us mourn, weep, and gnash our teeth, while 
passing through this colil, unfeeling, and ungrateful world, and 
then bury us beneath congenial rubbish, to fertilize the eartJi, to 
make the grass and trees grow more luxuriantly ? Why could 
not his most gracious Majesty have been satisfied with making 
reptiles and animals; such, for instance, as snakes, birds, squir¬ 
rels, and the like ? Surely, to a good being, more real pleasure 
would be enjoyed by witnessing the curious antics of the serpent 
—see him coil and run, and hear him hiss—or the little birds or 
squirrels, as they fly or leap from tree to tree, and from limb to 
limb, and sing, and chirp, all unconscious of the morrow, or that 
they have even got to die. ^ 

“W’’hy, I ask again, the necessity of making man—yes, man 
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as he is, and cut short his existence before one faculty of his i 
is a millionth part developed? Let reason and common sej 
answer. For my own part, in view of all the ills of life to wl 
flesh is heir, did I know and recognise the ejiistence of suc^ 
God, and could I be permitted to hold conversation Itith hifi 
would say to him in emphatic language, ‘ Most potent Sir, I i 
not accept of life, or rather allow its continuance, upon the cond. 
tions prescribed by you. You forced me into existence without 
even consulting me. You have surrounded me by circumstances 
that I can not control. You have (mdowed me, witli a capacity 
capable of almost intieiie progression, inlused within me a strong 
love of life and immortality, and yet you have made me such 
merely out of sport, to gratify an aristocratic whim of your own, 
without regard to my interest; and now, sir, allow me to say that 
this is too small busin'fess for a God—so small, indeed, sir, that 
, any well-developed man who has not been choked with the thorns 
of superstition and a false j)hilosoj)hy, even with his present wis¬ 
dom and goodness, would, j)roviding he i)ossessed one of thy infi¬ 
nite attributes—the attribute of power—blush to exercise it in 
making man as he is, unless he made him for an immortal exist¬ 
ence. Why, I again inquire, did you not let me remain an un¬ 
conscious clod of earth ? This dagger that the reason you have 
given me has taught me the make and use of, will I plunge deep 
into my heart’s blood, and thus, sir, will I prevent you from the 
enjoyment of any further sport growing out of my existence. If 
you have the power it seems that my existence is not to be per¬ 
petuated. 01 course, I owe no debt of gratitude to you. I have 
lived where I have experienced and witnessed as much mockery, 
trouble, and aflliction, as I am disposed to, and now I will take 
my own life, knowing it will not again be resuscitated, and that I 
shall at least have the privilege of rcj)ose. And the only prayer 
1 have to offer to such a God is, if you ever again undertake to 
make man upon a similar principle, let my dust and ashes renuln 
untouched by thy iinddlfiil hand.’ 
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y reason and common sense teach me that atheism is an 
lity; that deism, without immortality, is a still greater ab- 
Y; that all isms are in their very nature absurdities, unless 
how the father in their God, and immortality and eternal 
jss as a natural and a necessary consequence of the exis^ 
of a God.” 

We have now no more to present on the twelve popular evi- 
jenees, save this: that they contain positive proof for all who 
think and reason on either the Hindoo, the Platonic, or Ilarrno- 
nial plane; but to the Aristotlean or Baconian philosopher, sncii 
evidences are not only no evidences of a future life,- but are too 
deficient in “ facts ” to be for one moment entitled to considera¬ 
tion. Deductive or feminine philosophers are the deepest, most 
spiritual, and profound. This class or phase of mind is not neces¬ 
sarily peculiar to any country, race, or sex'; and the same remark 
is true of Inductive or masculine philosophers, who are the fact- 
gatherers, most material, and accurately superficial. But such 
minds, yielding imperceptibly to the undercurrent of immutable 
principles, experience a gradual conversion to the Superslanliah 
Instantial, and Centrestantiul methods of realizing the best 
Tktjths. When this happens, they become most brilliant and 
truthful artists, progressive thmkers, the best scienfific scholars, 
and permanent benefactors to the race. If my readers were each 
and all fully converted to the Interior PniLOsornY—that is, to 
the Cenlrestantial method of feeling and thought—this chapter 
would then be already complete, and further causes and reasons 
for man’s personal immorUility would be merely accumulative and 
superfluous. But the world is yet external, and external argu¬ 
ments are universally demanded. And why, let me ask, should 
we neglect to fortify ourselves ? The theme is momentous, and 
comes home with overwhelming mystery—“ To live, or not to 
live, that is the question /” The Arabian poet asked, in the lan¬ 
guage of Job: a man die, shall he live cigainT’ 'J'liousands 
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of civilizees say; we can not believe until we know it ! . “ 
is believing,” say all men. But all men are endowed witliP* 
soniug and reasonable principles; the human mind can, tlicTCTH 
Skk ; consequently, if our scientific evidences be sound and.fl| 
pable, the doubtful thousand may Bet.ieve and be gladdoH 
We will then, in the spirit of love and good will, state our tmB 
of propositions and straightway proceed to maintain them: 

Fikst: Marriage of the two brains in man is an rdtimation' 
of all organic laws. 

Second : Man's mind is the final end of organization; the 
perfect fruit of the tree of all life. 

Third; The mind's internal affinities are inter-cohesive, and 
stronger than all extrinsic attractions. 

In the inception, let me remark that the mission of the Har- 
monial Philosophy is t)oth destructive and constructive* First, 
to destroy all vital antagonism between true Science and true 
Keligion: second, to construct a system (with conformabilities 
infinite) of unity and variety out of all thinkable and appreciable 
Troth. The leaders of every known Church have very wisely, 
justly, and logically, drawn lines of demarkation long and unmis¬ 
takable, between their teachings and those of God’s universe. 
The case stands thus: the affirmations of dogmatic theology ver¬ 
sus the demonstrations of progressive science. By this antago- 
ni.sm, that which is proved to be scientifically true is scouted at 
and voted down as being theologically false. 

But the Centerstantial Thinker discerns a divine system of 
Law. He beholds a unity of action and a wisdom of purpose in 
all parts of the Univerccelum. That Principle (called by what¬ 
soever euphonious name), which takes its origin from the deifjc 
VORTEX, and unfolds the phenomena of love and aversion, of 
friendship and disinclination, among human beings, is the same 

* See the author’s work, entitled “ History and Philosophy of Evilthe 
chapter on the world’s true Saviour. 
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y^plejas that which acts on a subordinate plane; reveals the 
li^ena of attraction and repulsion, gravitation and separation, 
hited in chemical compounds and througliout all the realms 
.^tter. Physical and moral laws, therefore, are identical—s 
i6|ing simultaneously in the kitchens and drawing-rooms of 
Ion; at once and equally in the body and in the soul, the 
.e on earth as in the spheres. 

At the.head of this chapter is announced, as the basis of our 
..scientific evidences, ‘^the Origin of Life.” In developing my im¬ 
pressions concerning “ the origin of life” on this globe, 1 am fully 
aware that a conflict w'ill be exhibited between the Mosaic record 
and the plain declarations of Nature. Which road shall I 
take ? Shall I go right on, like a skilful politician, concealing this 
absolute conflict, and make the prejudiced reader imagine that I 
may be in^secret harmony with old systems ? Or shall I follow 
the example of several distinguished men of our times, who, when 
they commence a course of lectures on either the history of stones 
or of stars, spend two thirds of the first hour in gracefully turning 
out elaborated apologies for presuming to speak upon a subject so 
unscriptural, or for affirming anything which may in the remo¬ 
test construction itriplg a possible contradiction between Moses 
and modern Science ? Shall I slay the lamb of Truth upon the 
altar of superstition ? Justice and Humanity forbid! The false 
and superficial have had the ascendency quite long enough: let 
us speak all the truth we have the power to behold, and fear not! 
The various learned attempts to harmonize Genesis with Geology 
have been followed by a proportionate number of successful fail¬ 
ures. 

The tiiuee Explanations of Creation. —As many im¬ 
pending considerations will be entirely concerning “ the origin of 
life,” as a philosophic basis on which to rest our three positive 
scientific evidences of immortality, it may be useful to mention 
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that tliere are in the world three exjdanations of creatiq 
1. The theologically supernatural, which means the 
Cliristian theory. 2. The scientifically supernatural, whicll 
all sciences which begin with the admission of original spetl 
ution. 3. The harmonially philosophical, whicli means tht^ 
alistic theory based upon the unchangingly harmonious 
cause and effect. It must be confessed that the supernatur 
trine of the creation of entity out of nonentity, of something 
of nothing, of matter out of mind, of the physicitl universe out i 
ii spiritual fountain, has the best book-made men of the age for 
its advocates! Although the untutored, instinctive mind of the 
whole world receive the rtitionalistic theory, yet few of the reputed 
wise ones dare either accept its premises or acknowledge its con¬ 
clusions. 

But the warmest discussions and keenest antagonisms take 
place between Rationalists and Supernaturalists concerning “ the 
origin of life” on the globe. Rationalists in the main declare that 
creation is no miracle; in fact, that there is no creation, but forma¬ 
tion only; that “ all life is from the sea.” The German school 
of Rationalists is partially represented by Professor Oken. “ The 
primary mucus,” he affirms, “ in which electricity generates life,' 
was and still is being generated in those very parts of the sea 
where the water is in contact with earth and air, and thus upon 
the shores. The first creation of the organic took place where 
the first mountain-summits projected out of the water—indeed, 
without doubt, in India, if the Himalaya be the highest mount¬ 
ains. The first organic forms, whether plants or animals, emerged 
from the shallow parts of the sea.” 

Professor Oken says (regarding himself) that, “forty years 
ago, he obtained this view' of organic generation and progress, and 
wrote his book in a kind of inspiration; and subsequently he 
declared, after much investigation in the external way, that, though 
he found it necessary to alter his classifications somewhat, his 
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as had not changed upon the fundamental principles.” In 
11 can readily believe and accept Professor Oken’s testi- 
Although I do not perceive tlie great general system 
c development just as he did, yet I accord with him in this 
»int: that the first forms of organic life, whether vegetable 
mal, originated in a primary mucus, and emerged from the 
/w parts of the sea. And judging from personal experience, 
owing that my perception of Nature’s operations is independent 
of prevailing speculations, I am constrained to believe that Pro- 
‘ fessor Oken did obtain some spiritual insight into the plan of 
creation. 

The geological rationalists further assert that all things came 
into present forms from a fount of previously-existing materials, 
without special instigation or miracle, upon the progressive opera¬ 
tions of i^pmtable principles, strictly natural and therefore har¬ 
monious. Rationali.sts, I repeat, do not believe in creation, but 
formation. They assert and maintain that this view, while it 
does not exclude or deny the universality of an intelligent Deific* 
Spirit, is entirely consonant with human nature, and more enno¬ 
bling to our conceptions of the cliaracter and majesty of the Divine 
Mind. And here let it Ix! said that the penman desires to be rec¬ 
ognised as a member of this clas.s. 

Snpeniatundists, on the other hand, begin their oppo.^ition from 
the rnytliological i)latfbrm of original miraculous creation of some¬ 
thing out of notliing—a thought which, when viewed on its own 
merits, yields no more intellectual light than the head of an “ or¬ 
thodox” discourse. The young student is thrown into confusion 
by an assertion at once dogmatic and thoughtless. No smioiint of 
theologic wisdom can remove the philosophical facts which tower 
up in moniimentid re.aistancc to a statement so monstrous. The' 
opponents of the Development Theory obtain what they consider 
to be evidences in favor of miraculous creation, from the apparent 
confusion, &c., of fossil remains in the diff'erent strata of the 
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earth’s surface. In the lower fossiliferous rocks, for 
they find high organizations of fishes. Abrupt 
(from one distinct type of organism to another distinct type, 
out any intermediate links; which links shotdd exist if 
trine of gradual Development be a truth. And again, 
the oldest fossiliferous rocks containing only infusorial 
formation, dwarfs, and ichthyolitic pigmies (as the 
meat doctrine requires they should), on the contrary, those. 
erable rocks are found to contain large-sized and gigantic organ¬ 
isms, which seem to teach that the best forms of life began with 
llie first day of creation. In short, our Supernaturalists affirm 
(hilt the theory of progressive development is no more demon¬ 
strable than its opposite —progressive degradation! 

The grounds of discussion and conflict, between Rationalists 
and Irrationalists, are thus briefly defined. I have been im¬ 
pressed to sketch the two positions for the purpose of saying sim¬ 
ply, that the two partiea.might come to a perfect agreement on all 
’ the essentials, if they but better comprehended the great un¬ 
changeable Laws of Existence—could each see the other’s central 
Idea —and would but apply them, and not their thoughts, to the 
solution of geological phenomena. 

Let us now proceed to the question before us, viz.; “ What 
were the priuci{)les which originated organic life on our planet?” 
In replying, I am obliged to speak wholly after the manner of my, 
impressions, leaving all speculation concerning the probabilities 
of the statement to those who educate themselves by the Baconian 
method ; that is, by external, continuous observation, a cautiously- 
careful comparison of data, and by inductive philosophy, just as 
the, mathematician determines facts or the architect proportions. 

The Eautii’s Age. — Let it be borne in mind that our 
most imperturbable geologists, as I see them, have not explored 
as j'et one tcritfi of the territory occupied by their terrestrial 
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They have not seen through that veil of mystic dark- 
Ind extreme obscurity which Time, in his flight, let down 
. the far-off verge of the geological horizon, where, even a| 
fete day of discovery, the heginnings of life lie imbedded 

fofoundest mystery. How difficult will be the pilgrimage of 
jensuous investigator from the Present to that oblivious and 
,4amy d.iy in the extreme Past, when the first mountains pro¬ 
moted their summits out of the universal sea—back to that un¬ 
authenticated era, when the first forms of organic life leaped out 
from Nature’s matrix, moved in the welcoming sunshine, and 
breathed the air of heaven! The myriad ages, the countless sea¬ 
sons and successive alterations, through which our eai'th has al- 
r(>ady glided, exceed in variety the utmost bounds of human cre- 
diilit}'. For a moment permit your mind to I’cflect upon tlie 
amount of time which was of necessity consumed during tlie ex¬ 
ceedingly deliberate formation of the Primary rocks, of lower and 
upper Silurian, of the Paleozoic beds, of tlie Coal measures, of the 
upper and lower Old Red Sandstone strata; yes, think of the al¬ 
most inappreciably gradual formation and distribution of gigantic 
trees, laden with the richest flora, and existing as a distinct, sov¬ 
ereign type of vegetation for myriads of seasons; and then, the 
atmosphere changing, coiUemidate this tyjic as gradually dcclin^ig 
and becoming totally extinct, and slumbering on for scores of cen¬ 
turies in the fossil state—all, ages ujion ages before a foot of 
American soil had arisen above the surface of the sea! Rut wo 
must not now concern ourselves with the Age of the earth. 'Fhe 
question is unimportant. We must aw.ay to our subject —leaving 
the wonders •f geology, its the science is now and will be known, 
•> some more suitable occasion. 

First: the Deity. — I commence with the fundamental 
and necessary assumption of the existence of a Deific Power and 
Intelligence j that there is—ever loving, evfef thinking, ever 
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throbbing in tbe Heart of this bannonious Utiivercoelum- 
viNE.VITAL PRINCIPLE; wbich pulsates affectionately and fc 
ipently tbrougb all life; whose operations are to us illimitalil 
Being who hath seven inodes of action,* as in the material 
in the spiritual universe—methods, so to speak, by whic 
Divine Principle lives in, and regulates unerringly, the bouudi 
empire of Matter as well as the infinite domain of Mind, 
be understood, therefore, that, to begin with, I recognise the on 
niprcsence of a divine, animating, inter-intelligent Principle; but 
the present inquiry is, not when this vitalizing Principle began to 
organize itself with or into matter, but hoto the fact came to pass 
—not the time, but the law which regulated the “origin of organic 
life” on our globe. This j)oint 1 urge, because you will behold, 
embosomed in such a Xaw, the three positive evidences that man’s 
mind inherits an immortal personality. 



Second: the Sexual Laws. —My next proposition is, that 
all generation and growth is regulated by a Law of positives and 
negatives; that everything, from the consolidations of the granite 
rock to the el.aborations of the human soul, is born out of the 
earth and individualized ly and through the unitary operation 
0 ^ these reciprocal male and. female principles. In evidence of 
this postulate I m.ay reason deductively, and say that every effect 
must have a jiarent-cause; that every external manifestation by 
necessity flows from a corresponding internal fountain. Allow 
me to point you to the omnipresent external fact that everything 
shows a douhleness of formation, a duality of organism, as if one 
law pairs and duplicates every atom of matter whi<jji it regulates. 

Look at man’s outward form, for illustration, and behold tlj^s 
twofold plan of structure as well as of function. In each organ is 
manifested this positive and negative, this male and female, law 
of formation and government. Let me ask, why are there two 
* Sec socp’u3 volume of Great llarmonia—“The Teacher.” 
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musc-es—the one to expand, wliile the other eontracts? 
are there two sets of nerves—the one to impart, while the 
receives, sensations? Why is there a pair of ears? Wh^ 
cc of eyes ? Why do arms and hands and feet appear like 
,is, each duplicating itself in the other? Of course, you will 
^ “ Tliese effects must issue from a treasury of corresponding 
Ifises.” Yea, they are the fruit of a great tree whose germ con-, 
itins a law which has a positive and a negative attribute; I'or 
sucli results, you will intellectually see, can not be other than the 
exudation of a brace, a pair, a yoke, of principles that are them¬ 
selves twin-born and perfectly conjugated. This is axiointitically 
self-evident: that outward effects are rejircsentatives of inward 
causes. Why are there too departments to the stomach? Why 
has the heart two hemispheres ? Why has the livtr two lobes ? 
The kidneys are perfect twins! The pulmonary structure is two¬ 
fold ! And when we carefully exiimine plants and trees and birds 
and animals, why do we tind them invariably constituted ujtoti 
this double plan — a plan which rises from the simplest organs in 
the economies, and expands outwardly into binary com 2 >otinds and 
structures innumerable? I think you will not reject our jmoiwsi- 
tion: that there is a law of itositivc tind negative, of male and I’e,- 
male, a fundamenltil ruiNoirLii,* which underlies the “ origin of 
life,” and controls in a sovereign and immutable manner the whole 
framework of man’s eternal existence. 

Thiud : Form and Forck. —Another ftroposition must be 
established before we can ititelligently proceed, viz.: that what is 
usually termed inert matter contains not only aU form, but also 
all force ; that inorganic substance clasps and embraces the essen¬ 
tial principles of both shape and vitality—the laws of both body 

• • 

* The reader will bear in mind that this fundamental sexual principle 
6 ow 8 from Father-God and Mother-Nature. 
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and soul—and therefore, also, the pwer to consl#Bct the||n^| 
the nutrition wherewith to nourish tlieth. 

This postulate seems to be not less obrious than its predec^^B 
For ejtample: water is one perceptible form of matter; ImH 
contains o. force, uho, which at first is imperceptible. Apply|i*i 
to water, and steam is the result. Decompose water by the 
tro-magnetic battery, and you elicit Uie fearful soul of water, wliHK 
is oxygen and hydrogen — a vitality, which, as a motive-power, S 
stronger than steam and quicker than gunpowder. Here, then, 
jire both form and force; but at first the form (the water itself) 
is only perceptible to the senses. Again: by subjecting the^dull, 
insensate metals called copper and ^nc to a certain process Of at¬ 
tenuation, as by immersing them in sulphuric acid, you procure 
the vitality of those a):f)>arentiy lifeless substances, in the shape of 
a galvanic foree. Here, again, are form and force interlocked in 
one condition of matter. Tliis proposition holds with self-integ¬ 
rity when applied to mere muscular substances. Let us apply it 
to the organism of fishes, for instance; and we shall forthwith find 
the cause of its vitalit}'-, and the origin of its life. That is to say, 
if the substance composing a fish be but attenuated "and elevated 
in the scale of atomic refinement, the result is, that \\\e finest atoms 
at once return and impart to the lower and coarser particles both 
the power of locomotion and the beginning of life. I am now 
teaching the doctrine that the lowest form of m.atter contain." (in 
essential form) the highest foree of mind: not th.at matter makoi 
or is converted into mind; not that a form improves and creates 
its own force; but that matter is the Chariot in which the latter 
(mind) rides into power supreme, and thereafter holds the mystic 
reins which guide lesser forces to their lofty destinations. 

“ Form and force” are consequently twin-bom, like body and 
soul; the wedding of the indissoluble attributes of universal mat¬ 
ter. And yet, when either is separately and abstractly examined, 
it yields laws and attributes independent of the other — as if mat* 
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J lind^sittre not Hnl^ by any latent affinities, as they are 
which 'has greatfy misled and perplexed many natural 
ers. Christian^ttnet^physicians have examined “dead” 
i one side as one abstraction, and have analyzed “ living” 
he other side as another abstraction. Then they have 
be two abstractions together, and contemplated them as 
es distinct and separate in origin and essence. Yet the 
1 ^ 0 , so unlike and so unfriendly, are invariably formed like true 
lovers bound together, dwelling affectionately as one, and in one 
organism, subserving and accomjdishing certain benelieent ends 
of the Creator, who, as these so-called scientific men affirm, must 
have^otiginally compelled the marriage of Form and Force, put 
the soul in the body, by the fiat of a most intricate and incompre¬ 
hensible miracle! Yea, it is a curious fact'tliat, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, the best book-made-men begin their researches into 
the “ origin of life” with the myth of particular and miraculous 
creation — of tlie generation of something out of nothing! It is 
evident that such men study books more than Nature; for'each 
makes the other’s conclusion the basis of some fresh theory. If 
they could gaze but ten brief minutes into what is called “ matter,” 
their reasonings would be resolved back into systems of supernat¬ 
uralism. 

Fourth : Primary Conditions of Life. — Having affirmed 
and briefly established three propositions, 1 will now proceed to 
consider the primary atmospheric and geological conditions, which 
existed when the first form of organic life was developed. These 
may now be stated in general terms:— 

After our earth had passed from chiMhood into its teens, ha4 
emerged from the comet-state into a sober planet, then all elements 
—earth, air, fire, ivater—were being momentarily modified, and 
refined gradually, for the production and support of animal life. 
Carbon had become universally disseminated; while oxygen, in 
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comparatively minute portions, was a^uming a fe# of its pres 
positions. The substance in granite |^wn as quartz J 

the most perfect combination of oxygeiis^nd silicon) was co^^ 
with the limestone, in which carbon was so extremely conden^ j 
and these combining, and the magnetic warmth generated thwfcj; 
acting at the same time with favorable aiBnities floating in aij 
water, formed extensive masses 'of gelatinous matter, which 
spread over cei'tain portions of the sea-beds, and not less upda 
mountains whose summits were but just protruding themselves 
over the surface of the deep. These electro-magnetic beds of ge¬ 
latinous matter contained the first germs of organic life; ^out of 
wjiich all Nature awoke from tlie profound solitude'.of ^o&tless 
ages of inanimation! 


Ey clairvoyant retrospection, I behold an ocean almost univer¬ 
sal ; with here and there a mountain-top prcyecting o’er the watery 
abyss. Tempest-clouds gather in reckless profusion, storm-blasts 
go hurriedly o’er the trackless waste of waters, and thunders go 
muttering along the distant verge, smiting the turbulent billows 
with the electric fire; and the sullen waves go foitming, dashing, 
sparkling, spreading their brightness and whiteness over its un¬ 
bounded and stainless bosom, till all the world of waters is im¬ 
pregnated with the laws of all life and the germs of lower organi¬ 
zation. Beneath I behold a vast sea-bottom, diversified through¬ 
out thfe globe with valleys and mountains innumerable; and cer¬ 
tain portions thickly coated over with deep strata of gebitinous 
mud. 1 say *• gelatinous,” because, in certain localities and lati¬ 
tudes south of the equator, this muddy coating has a stitf, viscous, 
gummy appearance, resembling the substance of fishes and worms, 
^after having, under th^solar ray, passed through the chemical 
process of decomposition. 

But now, seeing deeper into these gluish masses of low meads 
beneath the sea, they appear like mammoth brains—yea, that is 
the word, hrains —just moving by a latent “ force,” and palpita- 
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with sluggish and everywhere-fettered life. All this is far 
,heia^ah the surface of the sea, remember—in deep beds of gela- 
j^allon—beds that have been made by the hand of Nature, be- 
tw^n and on the sides of great submarine mountains — beds in 
. to lay the infant germinal eggs of all fishes, reptiles, birds, 
s, mammalials, quadrumanals, bimanals, and mankind. 
Overwhelming as the assertion may seem, it is nevertheless posi- 
fively certain that, in the primordial gelatinous h#ds or brains, I 
behold all the organic substances, all the vitalizing essences, and 
all the controlling principle.s, wdiich are to be found in the animal 
world, or, higher than all, bloomed out in the constitution of Man! 


Fifth: now the Beds wede. formed. —Methinks you 
a-sk; “ Whence these gelatinous masses ? How came they into 
being?” To which I reply that, from the moment when our 
earth became an independent body, detached like a child from 
the constitution of its mother-sun, then began the action of a refi¬ 
ning law of progressive development. Every volcanic convulsion 
and earthquake, every eruption of electricity and magnetism from 
the centre, every uj)heaval of mountains from stratified plains be¬ 
neath the sea—yea, every condensation of certain prevailing va- 

* 

pors and the simultaneous elimination of others—all followed in 
the line of march, as soldiers obey their chief commander, and 
thereby indicated thf majestic action of the progressive Principle. 
By it, the hardest rocks arc promoted to fnesl atoms. And by 
the power of several mighty ground-tides, also, carrying along 
immense quantities of granite boulders over the rough and rugged 
sea-bottoms, the hardest strata were slowly but surely j>laned, 
frictionized, ground up, and converted into the finest, unparticled, 
soilic powder. TIk! atoms thus rtifined began immediately to rise, 
like bubbles, to the surface of the occan-cbann<“l.s; and, by accu¬ 
mulation, those fine atoms formed the viscous mud under eonsid- 
eration. And it may be well to remark, in this connection, that 

15 
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all the soils which inTiii this day cultivates were formed by | 
pulverization of the hardest flint-rocks which had been disengd^ 
from the solid strata by means of the terrific despotism of eai$. 
quakes and the revolutionary wars of volcanic upheavals. 

Sixth: now those'Masses were animated. — Bui yo»j 
ask, “ Why did those viscous masses move with life?” This is 
the greatest and hardest question for the Bationalist to answer to 
the comj)rehension of those who do not make Nature a study. 
The Supernaturalist would reply, in brief, “ God moved them.” 
This reply, however, is very cheap and thoughtless: it brings no 
wcSilth to our heads, invigorates no faculties, but fills the jiroblem 
of life with counthiss ambiguities and s])eculations. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that such an answer would leave us destitute of use- ' 
fill and righteous information, nevertheless let us assume the min¬ 
ister’s response, cx-offirio, that “ God’s omnipotent fiat moved Iht 
first masses of matter.” What then ? Have ive obtained the 
greatest of all revelations, demanded by thinking and reasonable 
men, viz., a knoivledge of the Law by intrinsic virtue or agency 
of which the sublime wonder was wrought? Nay; nor is it pos-' 
slide for the cjiicfs of supeirialuralism to imjiart any such scien¬ 
tific intelligence. Here, then, is (•«io//ier consideration, wliich may 
be added to twenty thousand reasons still more cogent,'why man 
is wholly justified in striving “ to be wise ab^e what is written.” 
Now let us pass to consider the “ Origin of Life” in those subma¬ 
rine brains. 

The gelatination of pulverized stone and mineral and vegetable 
matters, was immediately followed by the evolution of a legitimate 
force (or Motion), just as steam is produced and evolved from 

iHf. 

heated water, or as the electro-magnetic •power is evoked and lib¬ 
erated from the prison-battery of zinc and copper. The moment 
has at length arrived when our proposition—that Matter contains 
both/orm and force —is particularly useful and self-explanatory. 
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'^ finest particles not only ascended to the surface cf the gela- 
lis mass, and there presided over it as the brain over the body, 
^’also they (the atoms) pervaded and permeated the entire mass, 
Sell absorbed them just as water is imbibed by the sponge ; and 
Bs it was, almost by virtue of the particles changing pla«es*with 
jpie change of temperature, the finest becoming a force operating 
bpon tlie^west, that the frst pulsations of life originated in the 
viscous substance. 


Skvkntii: The Monus Oi’Euandi. —llcmember the origin 
of beds, in which Lite was roused from its slumber. They may 
be called “eggs” as well; because they were laid by refined 
stones, mineral and vegetable matter; and the process of incuba- 
. tioti was carried successfully on, by means of electricity and mag- 
netisth. Do not forget, in all this examination, that we art; ex¬ 
plaining how the Great S[)irit accomplished the union of mind 
with matter. 

1 have said that liiui jiarticles were segregated from all jiortions 
of earth, sea, and air; that these congenial ])articles slowly con¬ 
gregated in basins and upon sloping mountains bcinaith the ocean’s 
level; that these aggregated masses were at first dilfusive and 
chaotic, but gradually coalescred like jelly, and formed a subma¬ 
rine matrix, wherein the first forms of lish-life might be engen¬ 
dered— a sort of bruin, so to say, in which the motive-force of 
God and Nature might make their first i)hysieal manifestation. 

It would be very instructive just here to observe thi; action of 
the male and female princijdes —to remark with what admirable 
regularity they passed to and fro, we.'iving atom to atom, and thus 
construct the web of life.! Let us observe this operation;— 

First. A single motion was cftly visible, which began at the 
centre and ■^ound spirally round and round, till it reached the 
outer surface. This is the negative or female force. It is^ the 
operation of the Spirit of Mother-Nature. And here let me pa- 
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I'ciitlicticjilly i«ni:ii'k lliut llie licauliful and mnsioal sliclls 'H’b 
on hc’uslioroi arc iiiaiic in lliis manner. Tin y arc llic eliildren. 
the iii'-st stairc and nlanife^lations of Motion. Nature’s prima 
motion is always siinido and sin;^lc, going from tlie ventre (of son. 
liillc*niH.s>) toward tlic circumference, carrying gracefully aloi:^ 
line ])articlcs of mineral lime in its circular and spiral currents, 
until il.s inherent moincntuni is ptufcclly cxhau^fc.d; coj^structing, 
thus, “ sca-sliclls,” with cvi.'ii scrjx-nlinc lines, which converge iit 
the upper surfiices, with (tolors man}’ and varied, according to the 
tnii/>rnitiire. And the dimensions of such shells iire not less nu¬ 
merous ;md multiform. 

fSvcoiiiI. The ne;;i. motion was compound or dual—holh con¬ 
tractive and expansive—from the e<mtre oiUwttrdly, and tin; re¬ 
verse ; thus est;d)li.shing :i primitive sjstem (jf circulation .as it 
wi're, rcscmhling x ery remotely hut jn'ojihetieally vcin.s and :irte- 
ries, 'I'his sy-tem jieifei'lly illustrates the nude tmd fiamde law 
in legitimate conjunction. We tire constrained to helieve, there¬ 
fore, that the first siai-shells tmd lirst tishes were not “ilh'giti- 
m-.ite children.” "I'iiey. like onr.-elves, lieloiig to the I'nivcr-til 
rtnaaits. 

'I'/iinl. .\.s soon tis this comiHumd and (hni/i/v motion wtis [ler- 
mtiinaitly e.-t:ihlished in the gelatinous masses beneath the sea, 
then grade,ally globuhir vvlh and cornigtilcd /ni/crs began to tip- 
pe.ar; and within these still other convoluli.al eclls, which in fact 
were the lirst riiiliriioniv (•();/><. And there and thus begiin the 
jiift jio!_’//ii'riii and other radiati'il forms of life and aniimation. 
These lirst tinimtiled hirms wiaa' ]iolyga:ii;m and eotyldonons — 
that is, iindiided the i-ejii-oducti\e funetion. and w'ere inany-.sided, 
with vitill ciivities. 

A’ow it limy be easy for many to believe tlnit mere fish-life origi¬ 
nated from fivriiiiniil ci/r/.v ; but 1 ]>eria'ive that nJt fife, including 
that^whieh eoinjioscs the human soul (not the .s|uiat innermost, 
remember, but the .soul), litis journeyed all the way up from 
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^ilSjeanic dcpllis! J tliink it can bfi (IcMiionsIrafed that tlu^ male 
|tad female fona's, eoiisliln/int/ loi unniiiluhh' law, ongiiuitcd the 
circulation of the tinid cunvnls of life in the. fir.st hcd,-. of niiicn.--; 
in short, the iisserlion may he conveyed beyond reiuiltilion tind 
idoubt, ihiU these soveiadgn positive and negative fovves caused 
Iiife to pulsate, even before there wa.' ;t hciirt to throb or blood- 
vessefs to-transniit the current—ye:i, loinr before there was ;iny- 
where a finite Brain which mi^ht have willed into ojiertition such 
jihenonieiia. 

Allhongh the letiding topic of this chapter Inis not been alluded to 
within a few page's, yci methiidis it will not hi‘ forgotten that the'-i' 
jiropositions ri-.'t at tlm vi'iy hottoni of our great llieme: which i.-'. 
to demonslrali' seii'iiiifically, and inili'pi-nih'iitly of spijitnal nmni- 
fcstations, that nian's mind will enjoy tin eternal ]iersOn;dity. In 
conseipienee of the liitigne of wtnling over head hene;i|^ hemi¬ 
spheres in quest of tin- origin of life, ;ind finding one’s I’ei't settling 
every moment in mud and mire, 1 fear some readers will be 
enough impatient to stiy, with Lord Bolinghroke, that •‘there is 
so imich trouble in eoming into tin.' u'orld, and so much niori' ;is 
wi'll as meanness in e'ling out <ji' it, ihtit ‘t is hanlly worth while 
to be. here at :dl !" 

Allow me, then, in conehi.-ion of this evj.ianatioii, to hjdge in 
vour mind the liillowing sjnop.-is ol the foregom^ [iro|io-itions:— 

First: th:it from hirih the fore part of every human heml is 
miluriilly sker.tieal. 

Srvoml: that the. top pari of every humtin head i.s mUurtilly 
believing. 

Third: that the world is full of conflicting doubts and mischiev¬ 
ous theories, because men mi.v ;ind confound ttiti.vs with thoughts. 

Fourth: that the energizing of the Universe is called 

“J)eitv,” whose love-lmmi-phere is “ AIolher-A’tilure.” 

Fifth : that the age of the earth surpasses ali computation.- now 
received or conceivtible. 
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Sixth; that evcrytliing is brought f'orlli and formed upon 
by inwins of male and female princijiles. 1 

Seceuth: that what men term “ JMatter ” contains all forn* 
all forces. 

Eiyhih: that the primordial gorm.s of life originated in be^^ 
mucus under the sea; which beds were composed of the 
partic'le,.s of [uilverized stone,, united with carbon, oxygon, rnineiW 
and vegetable matter; that electricity (cold) Avas inherent, while' 
magneti.sm (warm) emanated from the solar fountain. 

■Ninth: that the Avhole mass eon.stitut( J a complete submarine 
electro-magnetic hallery, out of which came forth the A, 15, O’s 
of lil’e. and animation. 

It has be<'n my impre.s.sion to exhibit to the leader’s intclleetnal 
taeulties those; great fundamental law.s which have elaborated and 
controlled the perfecting pilgrimage of all organizations. 1 have 
attemjitcd to trace out carefully the changeles.s [irinciides Avhich 
regulate all individuality and all growth; in order to detect, and 
thus show to the skeptietd intellect, the exact philosophictil rea¬ 
sons Avhy man’s mind is organically and Scientifically immortal; 
and to show, also, by Virtue of identical causes and reason.^, that 
the diU’ercut individual lorms of animation helow man are not en¬ 
dowed and crowned with the attrihute.s of (‘ternal duration, ily 
first is, the marriage of the two brains in man. 

Tile marriage or conjugal law which confers immortality U'lon 
the. .soul and spirit of man i.s, however, regulated by' other and 
greater laws. There aro Avheels within whccl.s, mode.s within 
modes, and plans within plans. The fundamimtal laws I have 
termed male and female, or laws po.sitive and negative. Per- 
hajis, in this connection, I may as well re-acknowledge my ini- 
movahle faith in a trinity', not of persons, but of Principles, 
There is no eenire, no circumference, no matter, no .spirit, where 
these laws aro not. I find that they sound to the bottom of all 
depth and reach to the summit of all height. They compass the 
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bounds of immensity. Tliey are, as I have elsewhere 
***‘med, ubiquitous and omnipotent, and are in themselves intel- 
||Dt .and affectionate, always daguerreotyping themselves upon 
atom of matter, lienee, th(M-e is no particle, no combina- 
of particles, no world, no constellation of worlds, no sphere 
.eC combined and concentrated existence, but owe all possessions 
jb this trinity of Princii)les. They ar<;, therefore, the veriest and 
truest exponents of the Divine nature. They arc not the crea¬ 
tions of a divine legi.slativc source, not the voJuntalivo results of 
a,n abstract Creator, but are the evolutions or legitimate llowings 
of a fountain; not diflia-cnt in es.sence from God, but thi'y con¬ 
tain the mind of God himself. 'J’hero is not tirstaian abstract 
i:iw-maker and then a set of law.s. lint these law.s of which 1 
speak are the three-fold modes* by which God and Nature ex¬ 
press themselves in all multitudinous S 3 'stems of order. 

The first law I call As.sociat[ON, bcc.ausc it so deelatcs itself 
in the empire.s of mind and matter. Association signifies that 
law by which all particles, either spiritual or material, are eo-oj)- 
eratively drawn log(;riier; it is the law by which particles, forces, 
and essenee.s, are conjugated and efficiently married. After mar¬ 
riage, the married are instinctively imjielled to produce another 
and a better force, which, like a chihl, i.', di.-c ngaged, and which, 
in turn and due time, also (inds allinity with something kindred. 
Thus operates the. law ol' Association, ruling and governing all, 
and to which there are no exceptions. 

The second law which runs parallel with this, I call PitocuKs- 
sioN. Progression is the law which determines the fact that 
associated, blended, wedded, aiul conjugated particles and forces 
shall advmiee, imjirove, and roll out into still better exjiressions 
of the Divine, nature. The action of this law is indicated just as 
much in iron as in mind. In the first casting of iron you dis¬ 
cover the basis of Association. But a few months subsequently 
* The "seven ” inoiles are'pervaded hy this trinity. 
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you will discover how much of it has crystallized! It is preji 
ing to disintegrate, to ftill asunder, and go into newer and h® 
forms of matter. There is not an ounce of carrion but is oil 
broad way to something better. All the debris, refuse materia* 
laboratories, storehouses, and workshops, thrown into piles ofy 
ruption and confusion, becomes the matrix out of which (by #, 
tue of this progressive law) higher forms of matter either 
leap, or creep forth into space^ while the parts not so advancOT 
and animated become the guano, the manure, of a new soil, out 
of which higlier and better forms in due season procee(?. There 
is no standing still of matter. Although there is a Principle of 
profound coHservafism, which firmly holds all matter together, 
yet does it heiir the impei-alive, the kingly, and impei'ish.able 
words of a progressive Principle, by which it is roused from the 
slumber of eentr.al sleep and brought into the sjjhere of action, 
advancement, and purification. Association, then, the first law, 
and Progression, the second law, running parallel or side by side, 
very naturally obey the one gi'eat fundamental principle, and 
become perfeelly conjugated. Ye.s, these twin Laws are also 
wedded! From the very Centre of all existence, they go hand 
in jiand, their arms about each other’s necks, shoulder to shoul¬ 
der, incessantly and sneeessfully working through all Space and 
through all time. 

This married jiair of Principle.s produce a child, which I call 
Dkvkloi’mknt.* This is the gr.ind climacteric Principle liber¬ 
ated by the! foregoing laws of Association and Progression. l)e 
vclopment difliu's from Progression in this, it evolves or^^cum- 
folds and o))ens th.at which is refined. Progression is indicated 
by the lifting up of p.articles from the coarse and dark earth 
toward the domains of fjowers, trees, and vegetation; but Devel¬ 
opment is indicated in the expansion of particles so lifted, and in 

« 'J'Ik! render wilt understand by this langii.-igc only that the two princi 
pics deliver the lliird from its hiding-place in matter. 
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.'pPS^proacl of such {)rornote(l elements into liigher and better or- 
isations. Progression is manifested in the column of the 
^which ascends toward heaven; while Development is de¬ 
in the expansion of its arms, in ite branches and twigs, and 
t process(!s that appertain to the ultimate fruit. Progression 
f^fullil itself by multiplication, by generation, by the refine- 
eht and uplifting of intrinsic forces and atoms, but Develop¬ 
ment concerns itself exclusively with the expansion and organical 
ultinuition and perfection of whatsoever is thus refined and ex- 
.•ilted. These three laws, I rept^al, comprise the Trinity which 
governs the universe; a trinity not of persons, but of Principles, 
not different from God, but conveying everywhere God’s whole 
mind. Consequently, these triune Principles are perpetually 
thinking, feeling, warming, enlivening, taforming, energizing, and 
ultiinatin;; their desisns throughout all matter and all mind. 


The world’s speculations and investigations may be divided 
and denominated thus : First, the supernatural; second, the semi¬ 
intellectual ; third, and present, the scientific and absolute. The 
speculative myths, concerning the origin of man,” are as numer¬ 
ous as the race of religious writers and chieftains. It is most 
instructive to penetrate the supernatural realms of theological 
investigations, si)eculations, and conjectures; for thus we ascer¬ 
tain definitely regarding the A\{^f,Tmtliidlcrotts, fantastic, sahlime, 
,‘ind poetical conceptions which have be(m sacredly cntcrlainpd as 
truths. There has ahvtiys been a perplexing problem : tluit is, 
lam man came to exist! Whether he was the result of a sudden 
iniracii||pus projection of divine thought, or, as. some minds a.<k, 
“whether he is not a congregation of atoms, a repre.sentation of 
inherent forces, an embodiment of nature iteneath, the spontane¬ 
ous epitome of matter and mind?” The quc.stion is still whether 
man originated in the progressive growth of the system of Nature, 
as frees and animals come, or whether he apjicared on the foot¬ 
stool by the direct act of an abstnict, personal Deity ? 

15 * 
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The aneient Efryptiaiis have a most interesting view, whiff 
them was profoundly learned and satisfactory. They beH 
that this earth was vast and flat; that there had been, froa 
remotest beginning, landwid water; that the Mediterranean 
Nile, and also otlier bodies of water whieh exisUal then, but* 
since disappeared by the rising of earth, constituted divine*ft 
the results of supernatural creation. To a beautiful spot ori tit 
flowering borders of one of these mystic lakes, two mighty goJk 
descended from the sun. The purple morn was breaking upon a 
long dark night, when these two resplendent beings, from that 
burning orb, 'which was considered bj' the Egyptians the throne 
of divine intelligence, alighted amid the fragrant blossoms by the 
still and sacred lake. ‘ Close to its margin they planted the germ 
of the Lotus plant; but before they plact'd it in the earth, each 
dciity raised to his lips the solitary germ, imprinting a kiss on ils 
opposite sides. Gradually the plant came to the sunlight, and 
expanded into great size and beauty; when at last on two opposiiei 
sides, the ripened h'gunes burst simultaneously, and a strong man 
and lovely woman stepped gracefully upon the earth, as an ear of 
corn walking from its sheath. Inst.antly they recognised their 
divine relation ; and from the spontaneous marriage of this mirac¬ 
ulous pair, resulted the. production of mankind. 

Among another jiortion of the Egyptian tribes, which gravitated 
to A.sia, I find .a very diflcrent mythology. They believed that 
there hud been only water frotn tiie beginning, and that hand was 
a subsequent and inferior creation. AVilh regard to the formation 


of plants', and .animals, and man, the following was their th^y : At 
first the whole universe, filled to overflowing with water, containe<l 
at its centre a Divinojhtwer. Gradu.ally and silently this hidden 
power or deity, collected about him a thin tr.ansjiarent sub.stance 
like unto the shell of an egg. For long uncounted ages he was 
embosomed within this globular shell, till at last, by the action of 
his own energies, he tiwoke from this eternity of solemn silence, 
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^rst file sliell, and rose to the snifaee of the universal ocean. 

shape was tliatof an immense turtle, covering millions of acres 
^|,the water. Gradually, by the action of the sun, which now 
^me suddenly 0T»t in the heavens (the cause of which they do not 
^plain), the shell of the turtle was broken; the hardest parts of 
^*^bieh constituted rocks, the softest parts the land; the moisture 
#jtd the liquids formed lakes, rivers, and numberless springs. As 
soon as all this was .accomplished, there came down out of one of 
the mountains, which had been made, a great giant, who on reach¬ 
ing the valley fell asleep, lie lay unconscious upon the margin 
of one of the lakes, llis sleep was most perfect and j)rofound. 
Ilis long arms lay stretched by his huge sides, and presently from 
his enormous head sprang a most beautiful race of men. From 
his arras an inferior' race appeared, having great fondness for 
working the earth; from his legs another inferior race of great 
travellers ; from his fingers and toes came the most corrupt and 
inferior of all the races. Immediately on the appearance of these 
races, who went away in divergent paths, tlnu-e was nothing more 
seen of the giant; he was literally used uj); for out of him had 
all the nations and tribes of mankind been formed. 

Another most curious conception is* to be found among the 
anciemt Persians. Tliey conceived and taught that the universe 
was the work of tlirce gods, all of them good. One was greatest, 
lie has, since the d.ays of Zoroaster, been called Oimudz. lie 
was considered to bo the deity who, by merely wishing, called into 
existence in a single moment the entire globe on which we live, 
llut^ie creation of man was accomplished by more care and 
delioMation. The creator first made a creature with a giant head ; 
but with body and limbs the size of a (^mmon man. One day 
this immense head was seized with the most excruciating pain, 
which Tiijtidly inercassed in violence until it burst wide open, when 
lo! a pure and beautiful w'onian stcp])cd from tin; cavity, and 
stood upon terra Jirina. Then the giutit head closed up and began 
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to shrink away to the size of common heads. The featurpK 
sumed proportion and beauty; and the being thus transf® 
became the companion and husband of the brain-born 
From this myth came the doctrine, which prevailed amon^^ 
Greeks, that from the head of Jupiter sprang the beautiful « 
accomplished "Minerva. 

Another singular explanation of man’s introduction u])on eafifc 
was given by the most ancient Hindoos. Creation and eteftli^J^^ 
they represented by the figure of a serpent. At first there was a 
universal ocean and the serpent was coiled and eirciimfolded upon 
its bosom. Upon this serpent outstretched lay, in deep slumber, 
the god of the world. Ilis name was Vishnu. After having slept 
during the lapse of untold ages, Vishnu died. Out of his life came 
the god Brahma, who was the real creator. Brahma, by wishing, 
and not willing, brought plants, animals, and men into diifei'cnt 
parts of the world. 

Tlie Aztecs had a supposition, which even now obtains among 
many Mexicans, concerning the origin of man. That supposition 
was, tliat a beautiful princess, on being offended one day in the 
kingdom of Paradise above, went straightway to the enthroned 
god, and said : “ I demamd liberty to leave this kingdom, and go 
to a world where I shall not be subjected to insult and opposition. 
I desire to depart for ever from the arbitrary prince who is my 
husband, and seek another kingdom, where I can be tranquil and 
ha])i)y.” Her wish was granted by the controlling deity, on con¬ 
dition that she would go to a remote place called “ Earth," and 
directly corammice a race of human beings. She gladly conqplied, 
and at once set out on her long and lonely journey. "When in 
sight of her destined ^ome, she took from her golden girdle a 
knife set witli richest diamonds, and hurled it tlu'ough space. As 
if by magic it sought and struck the earth, and was broken into 
Iwehe fragments; six of which turned into beautiful prince.sse.s, 
the remaining six into knight# of great beauty and valor. Each 
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kniglit claimed his mate, and from these unions came '.he 
^es of mankind. 

tte ancient Syrians had also a very strange and singular myth, 
was that the God oi’ Heaven, after he had created the earth, 
iitnts, and animals, planted a beautiful garden, into which he 
jtan one night, and gathered together from different portions of 
pe earth all the atoms that could be wrought up into a human 
l^g. He did not know of any shape or form as good as his own 
by which to measure and make the man. So, taking himself for 
a pattern, he put together and moulded all the particles which he 
had selected from the patches of dust here and there, and thus 
exhausted the entire material suitable for such a creation. As 


soon as the man was perfectly fashioned, his lifeless body being yet 
moist, the democratic deity placed him against a tree, and waited 
for the sun to send its kindly rays directly upon the stark forim 
and evaporate the moisture. When the drying process was com¬ 
pleted, sufficiently to admit the working of the bodily organs, the 
Creator then placed his mouth to the mouth of the m.an, his nose 
to the nose of the man, and taking him by the hand, he breathed 
into his nostrils several times; whereuy)on the dust-made, man 
suddenly felt the vigor of life, and walked off, an independent 
exfitence. He was wholly alone. Deep solitude and tranquillity 
seemed to pervade the face of creation. •Beholding this, the deity 
thus soliloquized : “ IIow am I to j)eoj)le all this broad exjnuidcid 
surface, unless I invent some other method more expeditious and 
less troublesome than special creation V He meditated with him¬ 
self, and at last .struck uyjon this jdan : that the man should him¬ 
self become the author of the human race. The power of multi¬ 
plication, however, was dei)endent upon a. system of subtraction. 
The first labor could be accomi)lishcd only by causing the man to 
slumber. This was immediately done; and when his slepyi became 
profound, and he was perfectly unconscious, the Creator found that 
out of the two hundred and forly-eight bones which formed man’s 
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body, only one was absolutely necessary to commence the fisyajj 
tion and insure the existence of a woman. Gut of all this 
number, therefore, he took a rib; then round about this 
bone he constructed the necessary feminine appendices, and 
her directly to the lone man, said: “ Be fruitful, and multiidy^p^ 
replenish the earth.” Somehow, this Syrio-Chaldean mytl|^|^ 
become very popular in the United States. One might say, tt^ 
if one of man’s bones is amply sufficient to make a woman, a 
congregation of women in the best church is only equal to one 
intelligent man ! But wo are no friends to the teachings of 


mythological theology, and therefore we resent the imputation of 
inferiority which this theory unwillingly flings upon the female 
character. 


The scientific view qf creation is gradually gaining the ascen¬ 
dency. Old theology, consequently, is always on the alert to 
give a new explanation of bible mythology. We have but to 
refer, for an illustration, to a correspondent of the New York 
Observer, who writes under date of December 1st, 1853. In his 


interpretations we m(?ct a singular announcement. It may be 
termed a new form of an old mythology, or an effort in the nine¬ 
teenth century to exidain a ridiculous myth which began with the 
Chaldeans, but which, because of ignorant veneratihn of antiquitj', 
has been organized inter a sacred and infallible authority. The 
correspondent says:— 

“ We have intimations in a very ancient book that there was 
once a war in Heaven ; that a host of mighty angels fought and 
fell.” The writer is of the opinion that those belligerent and fil- 
libnstering angels lived on larger planets, and carried unlimited 
devastation over most of the solar system. He remarks that 
“the marks of their ravag<“s are .seen on the disc of the sun, in 
the ugly blotches on the face of the moon and he thinks, fur¬ 
ther, that the erratic comets are masses of matter which they 
threw ofl’ from different orbs, and set in concentric motion or 
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Plitton. “ Do tiuey not move,” he ai^ks, “ as if hurled by some 
^y arm ?” This original writer tliinks that, in tliese planet- 
5^ruggles, a kind of young angel, called Adam, once bore a 
though he probably belonged to the more conservative and 
class, arid, bccoming'disgustcd, started off to our planet with 
^ung woman with whom he hoped to live in peace and happi- 
fisS. For a season, this young and beautiful angel did very 
^1, and was happy with his augel-brid(!; but, at length, he wiis 
led astray by this same angcdic woman, and his ))osterity became 
corrupt and dissolute. This would explain the origin of sin. 
“ What greatly favors this conclusion,” .«ays the writer, “ is, that 
Adam, when he first appeared in this world, was a full-grown 
man, and must have come from somewhere!” 

The scientific view of creation, I again remark, in due lime 
gains^the ascendency just as fast as men progres.s out of the realm 
of speculation, leaving behind all these countless myths and reli- 
gious absurdities. The child of Nature learns to put confidence 
in tlie facts and intuitions of Reason. .Science ha.s, at this dale, 
demonstrated that there tire about sixty-four ])rimates. These, 
primaries repose at the basis oT all we find in })lants, in animals, 
and in man. In .short, they are'the fonndalion timbers of all the 
glorious ultimates. We find them in all rocks ; and from rocks 
we obtain all soils. The substantial bodies are broken and worn 
by the tides of wtiter, are ground and powdered and deposited in 
different places, and thus, at length, form the soils which we cul- 
tiv'ate. The.se tillable soils, then, come originally from the soliil 
rocks, which contained all the sixty-four primates (or foumlation 
elements) out of which everything is in due time elaborated. Hut 
here comes a new element. The sun gives us heat, which is a 
celestial magnetism. This lieat, coming in conjuiuaion with the 
moisture of the earth, generates an acid, which is a positives jiower. 
And the acid draws to itself an alkali, which is ti negative power. 
So that, as before urged, between the positive and negative poles, 
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we have two vitalic or vegetative forces, which, by acting 
any suitable combination of particles, would, in the primeval 
of the globe, commence and perfect the first forms of VegetaISfii. 
Imagine, for exuinple, a })riinov!il forest of pines, firs, junipef||| 
hemlocks, and cedars. These trees and shrubs are densely 
tributed for thirty or forty miles in every direction. In the prem 
ous ages of the globe, tliese immense forests began by the margm 
of lakes and seas, and worked gradii.ally backward upon the adja-, 
cent mountains. Nature beyond is throwing out volcanic fire ! 
Tlie flames reaching the great forest, very soon burn a j)alh all 
the wa}' over the mountains, down into distalTt prairies. This lire- 
path is five miles wide, for example. Now, the decomposition of 
such trees by that fire forms a vast bed of ashes, and ultimately 
an alkali is everywhere fixed. Winds, tornadoes, and storms of 
every di'scriptiorf, for long periods work upon this pathway, and 
wal(;r-spouts till the clouds with fertilizing materials from distant 
setis, abounding with fish-life and their deciiy,*which falling with 
rain on this region, there is formed at once a malrix out of which 
comes forth ati entirely different class of vegetation. The first 
growth out of this mass would reSfcmble fire-weeds. Such weeds 
will appear yet, immedititely and legitimately, out of any forest- 
trees which have been decomiioscd by the igneous element, and 
blended with the low, cold soils previously existing. This fire- 
weed is the basis and commcncenKMit of a wonderful variety of 
forest vegetation. It does not jiroi'agate itself, like the vines and 
glasses, nor does it often exist longer than one year. The storms 
which invariably come on destroy it, and another class is usually 
formed in its j)lace. The next year, then, we should get what is 
called help-weeds. Two years afterward rope-weed, and with this 
class come the vines that creep gracefully over the grourjd. Then 
we would get siii<n'(-wce.d; next, a class of weeds which is not now 
known. Kye-grass would succeed in about fifteen years, inter¬ 
mixed with a si)ecies of clover; oats would succeed the clover, 
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W)w the oatsyind wheat the rye. Do not, however, under- 
Pne to mean that the rye, oats, or wheat, wliich grow on our 
Sfts in this era, eoine as a' result of tlie debris of the fire or tlie 
For the superior types of our period indicate whole een- 
s of refinement and cultivation. Even the beautiful cereals 
jur oats, and rye, and wheat—would, if neglected, in due season 
.ow wild again, and no farmer w'ould know them if they sponta¬ 
neously sprung up in the meadows uncultivated. Man cultivates 
the ear of corn by skill as he cultivates his own ear by music. 
Understand, therefore, that all the grass, corn, rye, oats, wheat, 
and every other sj)ee‘ies of grain that is raised and use^ are the 
result of ages of attention and material civilization. M(!ntal civil¬ 
ization expi-esses and propagates itself uj)on the very j)articles of 
matter with which man comes in daily contact. He d.aguerreo- 
types himself upon, and imparts himself to, those invisible parti¬ 
cles and vitalic potencies; so that modern grounds and gardens 
are no more like original soils and farms, than civilized mj^ is 
like tlie original types of the savage races out of which he 
sprung. 

You will apprehend me, then, as tijaching that the sun’s mag¬ 
netic ray, operating upon the best matter of the earth, developed 
an acid, which is positive; lliat this acid subsequently elicited an 
.alkali, from snhtcrnniean sources, which is negative ; tind that 
these form the first vitalic germs of the fire-wctal, kelp-weed, and 
all the lower orders of grass, and finally the identical grain which 
we daily consume. Egyptian wheat bears no more relation to 
the wheat of North America, than do the North Americ.an Indians 
represent the character and habits of the Caucasians. The dilTcr- 
ence between the primal grains and those of the ]n-csent day, is 
as great as that between the bulrush of our marshes and ,the 
taeseled corn, which decorates our fields and rustles softly in 
answer to tlie south-wind’s wooing. There are many methods of 
testing this theory of the progression of forms and forces inherent 
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in all matter. Take a lemon, for example, divide it 
equal parts. Thoroughly moisten the disc of one part with sallM’ 
taken from the tongue of a horse, which is more alkalintafeiK 
acid ; while the other side, or half, you as completely weH^S 
the saliva of a man, which is more acid than alkaline. 
these two parts side by side in a dark cellar, with a tcmperatitS 
ncdther higher nor lower than sixty-five, degrees. In two weeli(4 
examine with j'our microscope, and you will see that the horse 
side of the lemon is covered with a rank growth of mossy vegeta¬ 
tion, among which may he seen a little bristled creature, which 
seems to have a tendency to destroy its progeny ; and upon food 
of its own kind it appears to thrive and grow. Let the lenjon 
rt'iiniin a few days longer, and you will discover that these ani- 
niahmlaj have disappeared. Presently a kind of w'orra comes out 
of the decomjmsition. It crawls backwards or forwards, appa¬ 
rently without a genuine head at either end — and in this respect 
resembles many of onr conservative politisians. Examining the 
human side of the lemon, you w'ill discover a sort of mildew, which, 
on ins|tection, reveals a finer sitecies of miniature vegetation, and 
a different vitalic embryo. 

I have performed many expejimcnls to te.st the fact, detected by 
means of clairvoyance, that man may c#id>ine matter, so as to 
produce both vegetable and animal life. Tt'^e a quantity of pul¬ 
verized gypsum, which is understood to be entirely destitute of 
animal germs; boil it, so that all possible embryonic life, must be¬ 
come extinct; then place in a glass jar, containing a pint of boiled 
water, .about eight ounces of the gyj)sum, and seal it hermetically. 
An iron rod. however, should descend through the cork into the 
mixture, and project into the air some eight or ten inches. Place 
this jar in a room of about seventy degrees temperature, and in 
some four weeks you will see, e.linging to the insides of the glass, 
threm or four species of moths. Now take the matter from the jar 
and again boil it; then rejjlace it as before, and within si.x weeks. 
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» different fornps of .crawling animalculte, very unlike the first, 
come from the same combination of water and gypsum. Tims 
.•e modifies animal organization’through the embryo-forces by 
ns of what we term “cross-marriage,” somewhat as the forest 
1-dog and the wolf produce a species of fox, and yet the hitter 
will not mate with either of the former. But the first breeds of 
llie canine race cro.ss with each other, and, by modifying the 
spermatic fluid, produce all the varieties we now know. So witli 
all the various races of animals. Time was when the Saurian 
serpent was the only animal organization th.at could eat both 
vegetable and .animal matter; and time wa.s, also, when the mon¬ 
ster Clieiroptera, or bat, was the only warm-blooded animal, 
rirndnally. however, thes(> t 3 'pes lose the power to procreate, slide 
relrognidually toward the original stocks, and p.ass out of existence; 
whereupon a new order of birds and serpenU come foi th from the 
new spermatic germs infrodneed. After a long laps(! of eentiiries, 
the latter are succeeded bj'.another and different order of s(‘ij)ents 
and birds ; and these, with now germinal potenci(!S, begin the first 
forms of the marsupials, or those animals wbieb bear the pouch, 
as the kangaroo, the o|)ossutn, etc. The mastodon and the mega¬ 
therium, by modifications of the spermatozoa, eelip.se the regular 
tendency, and produol the megsdonix on one side, and the iiaelij- 
dermafons elephant on the other, y(d very different fVoin the <de- 
jdiantic mammals wc now have, wdiich moderns are the closing 
tvpes and vestiges of a nobler order. Let the elephanti<' sperma¬ 
tozoa mix with that-of the lowest type of the dromedary, and you 
have the haetrian c.amel. In like manner, the mule comes from a 
mixture of the spermatic essence of the horse, and fh<! ass. When 
the nffinitized offshoot mates with the original type, you get a fourth 
modification of the pattern tim another ela.ss; and thus race after 
race will by slow steps arrivu, until all the different varieties of 
any one order of animals are fixed. Some hybrids can not pro¬ 
create, but have a powerful retrogradational tendency to mingle 
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with, and lose themselves in, the original stock; and difle^l^ 
species of animals can not, if far removed by organization, pi'tMAi 
ate together, but the aflfinitized types can and do; and it is b/SlB 
mating and cross-mating that horses, cows, and sheep, and all 
different mammalia, appear in the varieties which at the pres» 
day are so numerous. Tliete is in all this nothing wonderfia 
when we intelligently consider that in Nature there are three grettS 
unchangeable laws always energizing and modifying forms and 
forces, and by means of wliich the world has been brought to its 
present era of comparative perfection. 

Review the animal kingdom, and you will find, first, what are 
called “ fixed typessecond, types from cross-marriages; tljird, 
varieties in every class; fourth, progression by means of multi¬ 
plication ; and, fifth, development, or improvement, expansion, and 
distribution. These five phenomenal steps follow each other as 
regularly as we put one foot before the other. Let us commence 
with fixed human types; with a black race on one side, and a 
nearly white race on the other. Now, the marriage of the black 
race with the white would result in an intermediate race. This 
intermediate race, by marrying with the black race, produces a 
fourth .variety, lly marrying tlje white with individual varieties 
of the last succeeding development, we hdtfe a fifth species. Let 
the fourth species marry with the origintil white, and a purc.ly 
sixth type appears. The fifth species, by union with the original 
black race, generates and fixes a seventh type. Thus Nature, in 
the early stages of human development, multijtlied and fixed types 
by this continual and compound cross-conjugation. But what is 
the result in this age of the world ? In every one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty years, these mongrels or hybrids lose the power 
of reproduction, tind, unless mixed w'ith types of parent stocks, 
they gradually become extinct. The mulattoes, for instance, left 
to themselves, would in a brief period pass out of existence. 
They could propagate to advantage for about one hundred and 
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f years. The North American Indians furnish anotlier illus- 
They are an offshoot of two primal races. Tliey are 
Ipassing out of existence from two causes : first, they arc not 
iciently amalgamated and germinally intermixed with other 
fes; and, second, they are being barbarously overrun and exter- 
.inaled by the stronger in brains anfl arts. The negro race, how¬ 
ever, can never be annihilated, because it is one of the two primal 
types; nor can the white race, because it is the north pole of 
original organization; but all the intermediate I'aces might, in a 
few centuries, glide away like the melting iceberg, and be seen 
no more. The black race is the south pole, and the white is the 
opposite north pole, of one parallel system; hence these opposite 
races are ecjual, and will have a parallel career. 

All .the' unprogressive types and fighting animals are to be 
overcome by the fiat of Nature, and expelled from the line of 
development. But even by such expulsion they (!ontribute to the 
grand system by which the permanent races are procreated and 
supported. But my object is not to explain the mysteries of 
creation; but to note the progre.ssivu! methods of Nature, in order 
to show, by gradations of sctjucnces, how man’s mind is immor¬ 
tal. It is well-nigh conceded bofani.sts, that flag and reeds 
and lilies come after itfferior herbage; that out of flag and reed 
issue fir and juniper; that these existed before pine and hemlock ; 
that j)ine and cedar came before the chestnut; that birch rind 
hazel preceded the nobler forest trees, such as maples, oaks, and 
ehns. In short, the scientific men of Europe and America see 
that nothing in all the world is more self-evident than that ll e 
remains of superior vegetable and animal organizations, lie over 
those of inferior form and function. This is good as a basis for a 
reasonable inquiry into the scientific origin of the subordinate 
world. The question may la^ asked: “If Nature, within itself, 
holds the power originally to produce plants first; next, animals; 
and, lastly, man, why does she not go on with such examples of 
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production?” I reply, beeaupe it is a law of Nature that, whe^ 
germ-esscncc is comideled, and a plan perfected, tlie procd^wB 
improvement is afterward accomplished by multiplication omm 
tj’pe through correct marriage and generation. When a field l|b 
reached a certain stage, it can no longer jdeld the same grai«i 
even as the human type is no longer re-produced by parents wuj 
have passed the climacteric period of procreation. In a similar 
manner, the earth, by age, has advanced beyond the type-forming 
period. It does not produce ])lants, animals, or humans, as it did 
in its fertile .and organizational er,a. The entire primitive pro¬ 
cess of organization was necessary to form a basis for the human 
body, .and through it to [>repare the spirit for another and IxUtt'r 
sphere. 

Come into friendly relations with the physical sphere of truth, 
read the volume of Nature aright, and^ou shall perceive a sacred 
law of universal corn'spondence. This principle connects etich 
with every other thing throughout’the universe. I have already 
shown that every thing is double; that visible forms symbollically 
or analogically teach us those things which remain invisible. The 
telescope discloses the magnitudes of solar bodies numberless, 
which swing in the solemn silence of infinitude. Man can not 
but worship in this vast temple of the universe, revealed to his 
aetuitl vision by telesco]>ic agency. On the other htind, the mi- 
crosetope betniys a wondrous wo'dd of countless anim.aleula',; and 
yet the correspondence, the, analogy, the unity, the conjugal htw,, 
is kept up throughout all space, time, and forms of existence. 
There is a perpt'tual conjugation between the world of infinities 
and the world of infinitesimals. This correspondence is perfectly 
exhibited in music; the second octave being a reproduction of the 
first, the third of the second, etc.; while the whole blend in one 
system of deep-toned melody, out of which harmony legitimately 
proceeds. An exact con-espondence may be obsen/ed in the 
growth 6t trees—the analogy, for instance; between the heavy 
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and their fibres, and tlie upper I)i’anch(;s and their twin's. 
^ 80 , in systems of plants and species of animals, is this ana- 
Jpd or correspondential principle clearly manifested. These 
^rations help to impress the conviction that everythinj; is 
jptructed upon a principle of duality, a marriage principle; 
M only double, but ramifying outwiirdly through interminable 
.tegrees of individuality, each degree being a reproduction of Us 
predecessor. All apples, for example, langing between the low¬ 
est form of this fruit, which is the thorn apple, and the highest 
form, are, according to ever-varying circumstances and conditions, 
so many successive rejtroductions from the first pattern which 
foreshadowed the possibility of a perfect type. Again, behold the 
prostrate and crawling reptile, in his low and disgusting slate of 
organization. It hath a pair of subtle eyes, a repulsive mouth, 
a forked tongue, an elastios>«pine, a set of digestive functions, all 
suspended on a brain which is an agent of sensation and locomo¬ 
tion. Then, again, elevate your perceptions, and behold a man. 
Man, loo, like the serpent, is endowed with two eyes, with a 
mouth, with* teeth, with till conceivable organs and necessary 
functions, all attached to the cerebral substance, by means of 
nerves which arc sensitive, sympathetic, voluntative, and motory. 

Nature has placed thg spine of the serpent in a horizontal jjosi- 
tion; while the spine of man she has made perpendicular, with 
his head pointing toward the sjdiere of spiritual existence! In 
deed, we might almost suspect that this i)eculiarity in the true 
human type is a prophetic hint of man’s ultimate career; while 
the head of the serpent, prone earthward, as surely indicates its 
final destination. 13/ reference to the diagram we discover at 
once that the two organisms, lolten in their nafurul postures, form 
a geometrical figure, a perfect angle, which represents the whole 
amimal world. That is, all organic, types of animal existence 
may be found within this right angle between the viper and the 
man. Each part corresponds more or less with every other part. 
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Explanation. —^Between the horizontal saurian and the «pri};ht man is 
to be found cvei'y form of animated nature. This diagram, therefore, tcaclics 
that tlie base lino on whieh the animal world is commenced and the perpen¬ 
dicular lino, whieh is alone that of tlie human, forms a perfect rijht angle, 
or the grand quarter of the organic circle. The opposite quarter represents 
the works and attributes of man, which again correspond to the vital'princi¬ 
ples of the lower kingdom ; wliile the two nether quarters exhibit the region* 
of the primal principles of whieh animals and meiv arc compounded. 
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.•hese various facts, to which I have referred, will be reinem- 
as the foundation-timbers of the material and spiritual tem- 
They are jpresented, with an underlying basis of the three 
Principles—and, deeper still, the sexual Law—as the key 
eh to gain access to any room in “ the house not made with 
ads.” The sexual law, as before stated, is the primary cause 
If, the innumerable races of anim.als and men which have popu- 
. and still inhabit the earth. Positive and negative, or male 
itid female principles—with the laws of Association, Progres¬ 
sion, and Development—have ascended from sinjplicity to com¬ 
plicity, and have unfolded corresponding phenomena, which have 
been properly distributed throughout the fields of organic mani¬ 
festation. To illustrate: If two organic bodies of diflTerent moulds, 
say two of the fish-genus, but of different species, should gravitate 
and coalesce under a set o^omogeneous circumstances, the inevi¬ 
table consequence would be the destruction of both types, in the 
formation of a distinctly new order. "We do not hold that one 
type of organism, by any conceivable possibility, can gradually 
modify its shape and ascend into another type, as a bim:mal 
changing into a human being ; but this we affirm: that a particu¬ 
lar type is made the medium, through its ripened xpermatozoa and 
germ-essence, of developing a superior form of fixed organism. 
Nature is filled with the vitalic principles which, when the proper 
embryonic fluid is dejtosiled, impregnate the procreative functions 
of one plant or animal to the development of an order superior. 
It is all accomplished through the animating and spermatic prin- 
ciphis. Alterations of body begin in the seed-essences of the 
soul.* 

The reader will remember that I described a mucous or viscous 
substance, deposited over immense basins in the bottom of the 
seas. This inedusian substance was composed of powdered plants 
and rocks; and it formed a gelatinous matrix, which was the foun- 
* See fourth volume of Great Ilarmoniii. 

1C 
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dation-ovarium out. of which all animals, and even the eleme 
and forms of the human organization, were originated. But; 
ery form depends for its shaj)e upon a fashioning force; < 
every such force is secreted in the life-essence, or spermat^ 

It is the progressive development of the germ-fluid which e^ 
the female of a lower order to bring forth offspring ujjon a 1 m 
organic plane. This fact is represented and repeated over? 
over again in the ascending pathway of all organft; beings, 
us observe this Jacob’s ladder of development: While tliosc j 
tinous and nUdiisian substances were in process of forma . 
there were immense tracts of land beneath the sea, and also a 
wide expanse of marshy country a few feet only .above the ocean’s 
wave, literally covered and overburdened with gigantic palms, 
mammoth sea-vegetation, becoming more and more like land- 
plants as era after era they crept upSI thg earth from the shallow 
parts of the sea. Xi’ces of foreign type and class, intersi>crsed 
with indigenous id.ants, were mixed and gradually decomposed. 
Whole forests were thus converted into beds of coal, or else into 
strata of tillable soil. Meanwhile, in other pliices and latitudes, 
where electricity w.as gcnerat(^d, and the sun-magnetism pene¬ 
trated, and the marriage between them was perfect, there came 
into existence masses of infusorial and gel.atinous formations which 
constituted the whole fouudation.al basis of animation. But the 
first forms of organic life which came out of these primates, as I 
perceive by impression, can not be compared with any type now 
existing either in or out of the seas. The modern zoophyte, the 
articulata, the spratula, the productus, and a thousand other curi¬ 
ous-named animated beings with claws and shells and digestive 
functions, are quite a civilized class of creatures compared with 
the shapeless forms of saurian life which eventually made their 
appearance on the upper surface of those islands of living jelly— 
tlie first egg-laden wombs—in the depths of the primal ocean! 

If consistent with the object of this chapter, how entertaining 
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^1d it be to trace, step by step, the ascending ronqds of this 
Rpiated ladder up to the last organic form, which is the reader! 
p^inning with the formation of the primary ovarium, how de- 
jBtly should we note the immanence of God in Nature while 
■png the production of polyparia, radiata, ^il^^ata, mollusca, 
■Rebrata, over all medusians, upward to reptiles, to 

ns, to inarsupialia, to mammalia, to tlie differei^races of their 
pperiors, and*lastly, to the summit of all these forms, functions, 
iHsenees, and forces, in the body and soul of Man! Have you 
not hetird tlie doctrine tiffinned that man is a microcosm ? tliat Ii^ 
is a loorld loilhin himscJf, and represents “ in little all the sphere?” 
Tlie human organism, or body tind soul of man, represents all the 
iinineasurablc Uiiivers<-. It is a table of contents to the volume 


of organic natitn^. It i s^ pocket edition, so to speak, of the 
whole Bible of Creation ^rsynojrsis, a sort of peripatetic eney- 
clopicdia, an abbrevijited abstract, of alt benCath. I may also add 
tliiit, titken altogether, man is a prospectus, a sort of publislun-’s 
circular, isstted by the publishing house of Mother-Nature, prom¬ 
ising thousanils of volumes in the unfolding future of his existence. 
The limits of this chapter will not permit a lengthy argument iti 
j)roof of the assertion thtit man is tin epitome of all forms and 
forces; b^t there is one striking scientific fiict which is strongly 
demonstrtUive, among nitiny others, of its incontrovertible truth. 
Tills fact is, that the human hrain repeats in its foetal progress the 
entire plan of organic formation. This wonderful fetiture of the 
gestative process is suiricient proof to all who possess attentive, 
receptive, and reverent natures, that not only is the human brain 
an epitome of geological history, but that the whole individual 
man is a compendium of all animated nature, and is akin to all 
forms of life. And what makes this Baconian induction all the 


more satisfactory and coticlusivc is, that this gesttitive recapitula¬ 
tion never happens in syiy brtiin below man’s; and here we re¬ 
affirm, as clearly established in reason, our first proposition, viz,, 



THE RELATIVE POSITIONS OP TUB POUR KINGDOMS 

Over tlic Kingdoms of Earth, and tliiough all rrincipalities in Spheres 
above, hut one King holds the seejttre of power. Ilis name is “I’rooress.” 

A Veritable Vision Veusikied. — Very soon after the coin- 
jiletion of “ Nature’s Divine Kcvitlatioiis,” I turned gladly from 
the dizzy discords of the gretit mefropoli.s, and sought a few week.s’ 
retirement and re,st with my friends, the Laphams, in the village 
(now beautiful city) of l’oughkeep.sie, in the slate of New York. 
Between the day of my arrival there and the memorable date of 
that singular experience detailed in “The Magic Staff”—when 
there was no longer that total eclipse of external memory, hut 
when, like the resjdimdent orb of day rapidly rising over the 
eastern sky, my whole mind, was bathed with a full-orbed recol- 
leetion of all past interior life — then 1 vvas moved in the stilly 
depths of one warm spring night to rise from bed and take pen to 
a vision which unrolled before my aw'akened perceptions like a 
scroll of morning light. There was in the same room another bed, 
occupied by a gentleman who, on the subsequent morning, testi¬ 
fied thus: “ I was roused from sleep by what I imagined to be 
some one stepping about the room. The darkness of the night 
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E pts so profound, that I could not distinguish anything in the 
TOaiiment. I therefore listened breathlessly a few moments, to 
ll^c certain that I had not been dreaming. All was very still, 
nre the slight scratching of what I was sure was a pen moving 
pgi^y over the paper. By these movements, and some subdued 
iratory sounds that reached my car, I became perfectly satis- 
that Mr. Davis was seated by his table, and engaged in wri- 
although the darkness of the room was blackness itself. He 
tsontinued to write for what seemed to be an hour.” 


1 ^. 

The result of that night’s somnambulic exercise witli the pen, 
without artificial light of any kind, was the following curious record 
of a wsion. It is in the main a description of the ante-plant-and- 
animal history of this our globe. The doctrine is somewhat Nep¬ 
tunian, and is true to the developments of modern science. The 

prejudiced reader might bring the charge of neonomianism, but 
_ A 

the Thinker will eventually render a just and limpid verdict. He 
will not suspect that these crude lines are presented by the author 
as “poetry^’ or even as beautiful in conception. On the con¬ 
trary, the curious vision is here given as it was originally received 
and written, “ with all its imperfections,” for two reasons: first, 
because its origin is enveloped in the folds of niglu* and psyclio- 
diological mystery; and, secondly, because the thoughts and geo¬ 
logical delineations are true, and forcibly illustrative of the subject 
before us. The lines were penned, as described, in 1847; and I 
hesitate not to say that certain peculiarities and characteristic ex¬ 
pressions, which the attentive reader will observe, are additional 
illustrations of our oft-repeated philosophical proposition, that in¬ 
spiration., no matter whence dericed, must and therefore does as¬ 
sume the exact shape and temper of the mind which receives and 
expresses it :— 


* It is a doctrine of the Harmouial Philosophy that all purely nocturnal 
developments arc short-lived. See fourth volume of Great Harmonia. 
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Mt spirit grow tij) and seemed to expand 
Beyond books of men and creeds of the land. 
When inwardly free, much wisdom was given. 

To light the pathway which leads to heaven. 
Unprejudiced, unfettered, fearless, and gay, 

I yearned to live within the solar ray. 

I tempted Earth to reveal the cause 
Of its birth, life, trials, history, and laws : 

I plead to probe its dark, mysterious caves; 

To see the Ocean, and dance upon its waves 1 
I prayed to explore the labyrinths of Time — 

To behohl the deeji, the vast, and sublime! 

I iUiked to know how Earth began to be; 

To know why this is land and tluit is sea; 

To coinj>rchcnd the Maicbu tbrougii the made. 
And listen ever to Nature’s serenade. 

With unwearied zeal thus my soul did burn 
To go and do, to see and be, and learn ; 

III faith without exertion I put no trust. 

But wedded thought to action, as spirit must: 

So, full-fledged and swift, like an angel’s thought* 
My soul went forth to And what it laid sought. 

Back o’er the track of Man I tjuickly flew 
Beyond the light of Time, when Earth was new; 
(For, by close induction, the soul can read 
From effect to cause — from flower to seed). 

I saw tho liquid l^iarth in fiercest fury run. 

And gambol like a demon round the Sun: 

Take an orb of misty fire, like some regal Star, 
Onward rolling in his triumphal car — 

Bike a comet, burning its way through space. 

So seemed the infant Earth ; and in its face 
Reflected, I beheld the cometary Moon. 

A wild, terrific grandeur spread around: 

Seas of lava gurjjlcd up from depths profound; 
Lightnings waltzed with Lightnings o’er the sea; 
Thunders vied with Thunders in frantic glee; 
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Motion was married to Motion with one consent. 

And Atom wedded Atom with one intent; 

Motion and Atoms in nuptial pairs appeared, 

And Method was to Matter more endeared. 

Yet swiftly rolled the blazing orb along. 

Less occontrie daily — more sedate and strong. 

Its fieree, fiery face was cooled by the air; 

Passion had less reign—the scene grew more fair. 

Among the Stars’t was decided, by a vote, 

That young “Earth should wear a granite coat.” 

But, heaving with hidden fires, and angry yet. 

He fretted and frowned like a demon’s pet; 

Still his face seemed cold, and bare, and grand: 

But AVatcr, (piiekly formed, covered all the land. 

A bath, so cold, soon chilled the fiery swain ; 

And, quaking at the centre, he burst in twain 1 
Earth’s coat, though granite, was “ tattered'and tom?" 

And his face, though rough, was “shaven and shorn.” 

But, like the wound which God the Devil gave. 

The opening closed, yet left au open grave: 

In plunged the waters from the vast profound. 

And here and there c.xposed a little ground. 

He bellowed, and quaked, and clanked his chain. 

And vomited forth both Mounts and Main! 

I saw hills on hills, “Alps on Alps arise;’’ 

And a marriage between all Sciis and Skies. 

The Sun, Moon, and Stars, shone brightly down 
On Atlanta’s wave, on Euxine’s frown. 

Erom Erozen Bay to Magellanic heights, 

Erom Niagara’s hymn to Northern Lights, 

From Andos’ giant shade to Hudson’s wave. 

From Labrador to young Kentucky’s cave. 

From sunny Amazon to Alpine snows. 

From the lled-Sea coast to where our Erie flows. 

From East to Wcst, from North to South, I saw 
The bold steps of the same progressive Law \* 

• Of these geographical facts the writer had at the time no deflulte knowledge from 
maps or hooks. 
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From Earth’s earliest dawn to the blaze of Day, 

I traced Progression’s footprints all the way. 

'Through the Earth I looked, and road each p^e 
Progression had penned from age to age: 

I saw how Motion with Minerals came 
Enkindling together an electric flame 
Jn Ocoan’t depths, near deltas in the Sea; 

I saw the germs of future plant and tree. 

Vitalized by the life of all earth and air, 

I saw those seedlets open, put forth, and bear; 
Beneath the water first, tlien on the shore. 

Then climbing hills, and spreading more and more, 
'Till ferns and pines, herbs and fruits and flowers. 
Bedecked the scene like Eden’s fabled bowers. 

Yet Nature had her Monumjs, Noons, and Nfjjhts — 
Eras reaching to their snblimest heights. 

When the Sun of success in mid-hcavens shone. 

And Creation’s chant was at its highest tone. 

But to Progression Nature’s ever true ; 

So, with Time, Niylii crept up the avenue; 

Tlic Evening brought sleep, the Night brought death, 
And the whole was still as the stillest breath. 

Now fierce Storms set in; contentious 'Thunders 
AVent forth to battle; the Earthquake sunders 
Continents ; Oce.ans, inly troubled, did swell. 

And falling Mountains tolled the signal-bell 1 
No words can picture those terrific nights, 

AVhon youthful Earth passed from depths to heights ; 
No conflagration, however deep or dire. 

Could symbol forth the blaze of inward fire I 
Peaceful Isles to flaming Mounts would turn; 

Here a Vale would sink, there a Valley burn. 

The Alps, the Andes, the Appennines, and Seas, 

The inland Lakes, great Hills, and giant 'Trees, 

Like angry gods, did burn, and heave, and sigh. 

And belching Mountains sent their flames on high ! 

If all the gods, that dwelt in Grecian skies. 

Had changed all good (o evil, all truth to lies — 
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Had Saturn’s scythe changed to fiery swords, 

Had Apollo’s music sunk to angry words. 

Had Cupid’s love been poisoned down to erime, 

11® Minerva filled with misery all the clime. 

Had Pandora’s box been o’oreharged with evil, 

Had Jove become a Christian’s Hevil, 

Had loveless, dreaded, hateful, warfulJVIars 
Kespired the terrors of all fallen stars. 

Had PronJetheus kindled the fires of Wrath, 

Had Neptune scattered earthquakes o’er his path. 

Had Venus become Vesuvius’ bride. 

And Juno, envious, sprang to jEtna’s side. 

Had Pluto sundered his infernal gates. 

Had the Graces changed to iron Pates, 

Had Love all turned to hate, all peace to strife. 

All fortune to famine, nil death to life. 

Had Pan exposed Charybdis to the world. 

Or ’gainst dark Seylla’s side all Nature hurled — 

The scene would not have seemed more sublime 
Than did Earth’s first steps along the track of Time I* 

A cai'bonic air, encircling all the main. 

Shut outih( spangled skies from peak to plain ; 

The worldwide storm swelled the Sea-lord’s breast. 

And the thunderbolt-forger felt all the rest. 

Old Neptune’s trident shook both land and sea. 

And Vulcan telegraphed Venus down to tea! 

“Descending Venus sought the dark abode. 

And soothed the labors of the grisly god. 

Withi’adi.ant eye she viewed the boiling ore. 

Hoard undismayed the breathing bellows roar; 

Admired the sinewy arms and shoulders bare. 

And ponderous hammers lifted high in air; 

With smiles celestial blessed the dajirding sight. 

And Beauty blazed amid Inferaal Night!’’ 

This storm of Earth-reform had spent its strength. 

And morning stars shone brightly out at Icng^j. 

♦ It is positively trui! that, at the time of this writing, the author knew nothing of 
thoeo mythological characters. 


16* 
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Anon, I saw tlie jiroplietic liglits of coming Dayl 
Tlie Sun-King’s car rolled up tlio rosy way. 

He smiled n])on tiie scene ! Oh, liow sublime ! 
l<'iir Niglit had W'rouglit a cliangc in Kartli un^|ptiino. 
I saw new laudsca])es outstrctclied around ; 

New lakes, new seas, new herbs, upon tlie gmund. 
Kach monumental elilF chronicled a change, 

And “ Progression ” was taught by every range ! 

I saw that “Progress” was not as a line; 

But waves donm and up like the waves of Time. 
/■"irsl, the tide flows up — then it ebbs again; 

But, unlike liartli’s tides, not liat'k whence it came — 
But onward. Truth-like, knowing no retreat. 

Ever outfolding forms both small and great. 

Eike ocean-waves, ag*s on ages flow, 

Bnnging to light what was hid in depths below: 

Thus I saw new fish, new birds, new brutes appear. 
From founts of life which had changed with the year, 
I saw the plant, while’t was young and gay. 

Refine grosser matter from day to day; 
d’erforming its mission with grace and ease. 

And loud with fragrance each passing breeze. 

I saw Creative Life a world of bcauty*bnng. 
Contrasting meadow-maid with forest-king. 

AVisdom shed its broad elTuIgcncc round, 

AVedding Beauty to Light, and Music to Sound; 
Giving to Air a sweetness, to Land and Sea a power, 
A qualit}’ to every seed, to each a flower. 

Then the animal: one little fly was made. 

From changing matter, and sought the shade ; 

I saw it visit flowers, then tlic sweetest vine. 

Now the sturdy oak, now the waving pine. 

Then a bird from otiier climes passed by. 

For which I heard the saurinn-Iizard cry. 

Filled with thought, I read the pages o’er. 

And, as I W()I;c, I heard the. lion roar. 

Thus Crcalion w.as ]>rogiossivc, and I did scan 
The various steps of passage up to M.vn ! 
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;Ah(l in this manner was laid “the corner stone” of that mag- 
fecent organic temple whose heaven-aspiring dome is tiih Hu- 
IlN Mmi)! 


I^lp'lie object of this chapter, as I have several times explained, 
ipide from the purpose of eliciting thought and reverence for 
ifaturo and God, is to prove that man’s mind contains within 
itself all necessary scientific and intuitive evidences of its imper¬ 
ishability. Those who, looking philosojihically from an exalted 
plane, are so happy as to discern tliis constitutional truth, havtj 
no need of going to the Scrii)tures, no need of going to the out- 
side analogies, no need of external testimony from seers, nor 
prophets, nor spirit manifestations; because we have in ourselves, 
as I comi)rehend the soul, indubitable and incontestible demon¬ 
stration, that not only the essence but the form in which we find 
the essence are as eternal as God. 


I have followed and described the primal processes of Nature 
until she formed the first animal germs; and have shown that, 
through pulverized rocks, minerals, and vegetable matter, by the 
operation of two forces, called positive and negative, or male and 
female, we behold streaming a perfect prophecy of all ultimates. 
We have watched this system of the animal creation from tlie 
first germ up to man; and now wc are jirepared, I trust, to trace, 
man up to spirit. In order to bring to your intellectual faculties 
proof that the soul is indestructible in essence and form, I must 
rc-aflirm our first proposition, viz.: that Nature elaborates the 
body, and works to the end of a perfect marriage between the 
cerebrum and cerebellum. Therefore, this beautiful earth is not 


“ a vale of tears“ a fleeting show for man’s illusion given.” 
The ultimate object of Nature is most beneficently, atfectionately, 
and wisely, to bring forth that seedling called the human organi¬ 
zation. The fundamental principles established in previous 
pages show that Nature works to some grand and magnificent 
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ultimation; tlint slie lias soina(.liin<» more important to do 
playing with the dirt at our feet, or with the viscous mud beht 
the ocean. Principles do not play idly, but are working- 
limcly out (ho grandest Tdeiis. The itroposition is, that a 
organization contains all forms and substances—is an ultimate 
all organic systems—and that all forces and all essences termi\ 
in man as a finality. The organization of the reptile, the bird, i 
marsupial, the mamraial, and of all the inferior and intcrraediai 
types or races are brought up to, perfected, and individually lost 
in, this one grand type of the whole. It is the effort of the tree 
of righteoii.'iiess—of (Jie tree of Is'alure — to aceonijilish this one 
great result. Consequently, there is nothing neio or strange out¬ 
side of mar^; nothing but what is embosomed somewhere in the 
depths of his consciousness. And, from this,«we maintain that 
man’s internal aflinitics can not be overcome. There is nothing 
in the segment of iron, in any mineral compound, in any anatomi¬ 
cal structure, in any physiological function, in any psychological 
process, in any spiritual s])hcre of being, which may not be found 
fundamentally, germinally, radically, or prophetically, in man, 
either in partial or full development. Let us consider this: 

Man contains all minerals. Of this assertion, my first proof is, 
that he can consume some portion of every mineral. Of this, the 
whole medical world stands as a demonstration. The allopathic 
school of physicians presc’-ibc minerals to fight down disease. 
Sickness is a great misfortune, but employ a mineral physician 
ami you have a greater. Nevertheless, our proposition is de¬ 
monstrated by the workings of allopathic medicines in the human 
body. Like sustains like, else tissues and membranes would in 
every case be destroyed by these harsh prescriptions. A living 
man can take the per-oxyde and super-carbonate of iron, or any 
other preparation of this mineral, because there is something of the 
same element in his constitution. Upon close analysis, iron will 
be found in every human structure. • True, the organization may 
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t of life and beauty—of all whicli tends toward the ideal, 
Idl, and sublime—yet it holds a representative iron mine as 
i There is ultimated and perfected mineral ore in this won- 
1 structure. Calomel, gold, and silver, are perpetually reji- 
ted in parts of the system. Minerals can not cure disease; 
ometimes they cover .symptoms so that the patient becomes 
jnsible I 

Again: Every time you eat you prove to some extent, that 
man’s body is composed of all vegetation. Of course we use but 
few of the seven or eight millions of different types in the vege¬ 
table kingdom; but you will perceive that a few facts in this 
direction are sulficieiit to demonstrate the whole chapter of afliui- 
ties between man and the kingdoms on which ho stands. If a 
person can eat a Piece of turnip or potatoe, and assimilate it; the i 
fact is established that there is something within which calls for 
the substance and welcomes the assimilation. It is not because 
the organization has the power to compel a foreign substance to 
assimilate; but absoi'ption takes place on the ground of chemical 
affinity, corresponding to the socia^law by which two persons of 
congenial sympathies meet, shake hands, and form an acquaint¬ 
ance. 

This process of digestion proves also that we are physically com¬ 
posed of properties in the animal world. We take the muscles of 
the ox, the lamb, the bird, the horse, the seal, and the fish, proving 
that there is that in the human body and soul which calls for and 
welcomes all these animal combinations. If man were a vegetable 
only, he would then welcome only vegetables, fruits, and grains. 
If he were a mineral, he would feed on minerals. Hut being com¬ 
pound and concrete — mineral, vegetable, and animal — he draws 
his food ad libitum from all Nature. All the ancient .species and 
tribes of animals in the sea and dry Land, and all primeval vegeta¬ 
tion, and the entire mineral w'orld, labored by many ages fo bring 
out the hiim.'m org.anization. Perfected in the spinal eoliiinn of 
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man are all known systems of spines. In his mnsclcs j 
find a better elaboration and representation of musele than ^ 
other animal. You will find in his lungs, in his stomach,'^ 
head, in every visceral and cerebral organ which you may ea 
a better representation of a grand scheme of formation than j 
in all other animals combined. It is true that a dog may h^l 
greater power of smelling than man ; a bird may fly higher;; 
may swim longer, and dive deeper; but nothing can equal wh|| 
man can achieve, except fragmentarily and in detachments.'* 
Animals may outdo man in particular directions; but one man, in 
the ultiraates of his science and action, can accomplish more and 
grander results than the combined milliqns of the brute world. 
There is the oak tree, working and building up for itself tons of 
timber. It elaborates and constructs, through ijimmers and win¬ 
ters, through evening zephyrs and midnight tempests, great and 
little branches, multiform geometrical projections, multitudinous 
angles, an indescribable variety of leaves — and for what ? To 
bring forth fruit upon the remote extremities. Acorns come, as the 
ample result of all the precediig labors and multiform structures. 

Nature, operating on the comprehensive system of ends and 
uses, begins far down in the bottoms of the oceans, where she 
silently plants her meduslan and spermatic germs. Then she 
noiselessly works and walks out from the ocean to the dry land, 
and spreads out her terre-aqueons vegetation (#er the sun-lit* con¬ 
tinents. By means of these laud-jiuraps and magnets, she di-aws 
up her elements and mineral atoms, and distributes them gener¬ 
ously through her vegetation; and then gradually, as I have illus¬ 
trated, she forms spermatozoa, and brings her animals into being 
— and for what ? That she may perfect upon the extremities of ■ 
the Tree of Life, as a crowning glory, Tiin Human Orcaniza'i ion, 
with its two brains })erfeetly wedded by the conjugal principle. 

Our second proposition, therefore, is, that the corporeal organi¬ 
zation in its turn gathers the imponderables and manufactures an 
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^hable boJy for the spirit. Nature, by means of her innu • 
j|le agents, first elaborates the body, wliicli, being^lled with 
l^uisite number and variety of divine forces, continues the 
pand elabortftes the soul. Tlie physical organization contains 
fcstances, forms, and dynamics of inatUu’; so does the soul 
'is, the body of the spirit), contain all essences, laws, and 
i of mind. The body contains all the primates, and the soul 
^he ultimates of matter. Together, therefore, they are a reiire- 
,.entation of positive and negative hemispheres, or of both sides of 
Universal Nature. Soul represents the spiritual, and body the 
material department, of the organized and symmetrical univer- 
coelum. Man, then, taken comprehensively and altogether — body 
and soul — is a child of Father-God and Mother-Nature. These 


are at once our m^t intimate and remote parents. Our earthly 
parents arc but mediums for the manifestations of the eternal 
Progenitors, our heavenly Father and IMother. Matter owns tiie 
body, and will claim it. I’lie earth will again take the dust of 
her corporeal child into her life-laden bosom. She will yield np 
and distribute the body’s minerals once more to the mineral world ; 
the vegetation thereof to the vegetable world; and the unused 
animal parts she will I’cturn to the animal world. In short, all in 
man’s body at death, that is not human, will go out into the uni¬ 
versal ocean of life, and again mingle with oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, carbon, aaiMe, ammonia, electricity, magnetism, and yet 
other imponderable e.ssences, which play and work so beautifully 
and incessantly in this immeasurable empire of matter and mind. 
Hut the other department, the human or spiritiuil organization, 
with its interior essence, will be claimed by, and attracted to, the 
spiritual sphere of existence, where, by the unchangeable laws of 
Father and Mollu-r God, it is appointed an abode in the ‘‘ house 


not made with hands.” 


Nature and God .are one. By Nature is not meant matter, but 
the feminine side of God; and the term God is not used to signify 
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a person, but the positive side of Nature. The positive ie iajWM 
ively terlhed “ He,” wlij^le “ She ” is as naturally applied 
soever yields love and beauty. Matter, properly and pl)^j||^l 
ically speaking, is the chariot oi- fountain by means of whwH^r 
ture and Qod move and How into orguni^iatiuns. Eetwe«|^pS 
there is no antagonism. In destructibility and constructiba^^ 
dcicomposing and recombining, they work as One., TIi^mH 
always and everywhere united. That conjugal principle WtM 
constitutes them nnivcrsall}' and eternally one, is the same tna 
brings man and woman togt^ther in terrestrial cities and hamlets. 
Tliat subtle attract ion and litnc.ss which causes the atmosi)herc 
every instant of time to become matrimoaially ^lied to the lungs, 
is but another illustration of the sovereign law which, without 
beginning, married God to Nature. Through innumerable agents 
has this central Law ascended to the development of immortal 
human spirits. Man exists for no little purpose! We can not tell 
how much of man belongs to the world beneath, unless we study 
deeply; neither can we know how much of the future is pi’ophesied 
by his existence, unless we listen to tlie breathings of the Infinite! 

Again I repeat, as the physical body contains all sublimated 
substances, so the soul contains all purified essences ; as the body 
contains all perfected and concentrated forms, so the soul contains 
all refined and imperishable forces. In the human body we find 
the focal concentration of all visible matter, and in the soul we 


find the crystalization of all spiritual elements. What relation 
this opulent “ soul” sustains and maintains to the “ spirit,” will 
appear as we proceed with this important theme. The soul is not 
a vessel like a tumbler, into which fluids may be poured, but it is 
the super-corporeal organism, out of which inwrought essences 
and integral forces may bloom into beautiful uses the most admir¬ 
able and harmoniou.s. No man or woman, therefore, should con- 


consider his or her soul a superficial and temporary phenomenon, 
but the ri'cipirnt of an inexhaustible fountain, springing up into 
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jifitiBg life; the outer gnrment, and permanent _/brm surround- 
!l« eternal spirit. 

f tSie body and soul, as one, eonstitule a complete microcosm, 
H* the inner indivisible sriiuT contain ajl ideas and principles, 
t^ld witnessing the rearing of a building, takes pleasure and 
i^n interest in the structure. Perhaps, being a Baconian 
liner, you say that the young mind should hum to build. Nay, 
. 1 . would be an attempt to acquire the principles of architecture. 
<fhe mind, the spirit, can acquire “facts” only. The Ilarmonial 
idea of education is to in1err(J|ate the young spirit, the thinking 
mind, and elicit therefrom the principles inherent, but slumbering, 
lie who from sheer neoessity built the first hut was comj)elled to 
call upon the genius within the sj)irit’s fountain. The savage in 
the wilderness, like the scientific scholar of civilization, must first 
question the principles of architecture which live within the mind. 

Again: the child hears the sounds of arbitrary words, and by 
imitation hams to pronounce them. But “words” correspond to 
“ facts,” and merely refer the true Thinker to the inherent prin¬ 
ciple of vocal commerce. The mind can become a recipient of 
words only, not of language. Whence (ramc the first conception of 
language ? At once the true reasoncr replies : It flowed from the 
s])irit’s fountain, JMe.n early found an irresistible necessity urging 
to vocal and eestural utterance. He found the koT of sound in dini 
time, Mdiich led to the invention of words. Language began in 
tlie spirit fountain, and thence incarnated itself first in hierogly|)hs, 
next in pictures, lastly in sounds which are economicail and easily 
used, for they suggest signs or letters which we carry in our 
])ockets, send across the globe, or in books lake to our homes and 
schools. .Sounds, letters, pitilures, and symbols, are extei-nal, and 
were originally designed to communicate the mind’s true meaning. 
But orlhograidiy and etbinology seem now to be often diverted 
from their primary uses, and made to cpvcr thoughts, instead of 
expressing them. It is proper to become acquainted with the 
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sounds, symbols, and facts of language; yet the spirit is 
l^in of (bat principle which gives the sound and the symS&MiM^’ 
existence. Much experience in the superior condition sa^K®^ 
mind that the principles of grammar are also inherent, aialitBiliQ 
be evolved by educatio# 

Again: there is commerce between friends and families, 
the buyer and seller, between the producer and consumer, anSd#^ 
tween the different and separated nations; all of which springs oi» 
of the spirit. Some minds say that commerce is the result of pj^ 
petual physical necessity. But no^an knows anything of a purely 
physical necessity. It is the soul that begets and realizes the outward 
necessity, and it is the soul that brings into existence the benefits of 
architecture, language, and commerce. Tlna-e is, for example, com¬ 
merce between the stomach and liver, betw(!en the head and feet, 
between the right b.and and the hfft, between the right arm and the 
left side of the cerebellum, and v/re re/sa ; iill whicli goes to establish 
the riarmonial doctrine, tliat there is a principle of commercial equity 
and free trade presiding within man’s spiritu.al organization. The 
inward principle goes out and ineariiates itself in the physical struc¬ 
ture of ships and all other commercial and mercantile conveniences. 
Yea, thoughtful reader, the principle comes from the inward foun¬ 
tain. And I tell you truly, that there is more moral beauty and 
grandeur in your spirit than is taught from pulpits or dreamed of 
in legislative halls. Strange that men should bend in servile 
homage to j)ricst3, and bibles, and ancient proverbs and p.irables, 
while so much can be found which is purer, grander, wiser, and 
more sublime, within the very fountain whence the elder bibles 
and sermons were originally drawn — the inward source to which 
commerce, language, architecture, and all ethical princi])les, owe 
their existence ! 


Again : here is I^hildsophy, by which word is meant the mind’s 
Love of. Wisdom. Was this taught by Greece or Rome? or did 
the ancients absorb it from Syria and Egypt? The thinking 
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iM te Are much bcnf'fitted by studying the philosophies of the 
the princiides of Wisdom, and of that love whicli 
knowledge and tlionght reaches the golden ore, live 
■Mildly and co-exist in the s[)irit. I well know that certain 
■•Mw^d egotisms of philosoi)liy wore bSrn in Egypt, cradled in 
Greece, and put to sleep in the sensual lap of Rome.; 
they awoke once more, and bloomed out in Enroj)e, and are. 
yen now flowing through thousands of thinking minds, But 
&st individual man listen to the egotisms of the ages and sages 
a order to love Wisdom ? God forbid! lie has it in him by 
iature! Both the source and gratification are there implanted. 
The power to put a question presupposes tin; power no less to 
answer it. Man loves to know. He drinks deep and quenches 
the very thirst which was started by the demands of his own 
spirit. 

Again: men go out of themselves to find religion ! But they 
find only the symbols, the forms, the rituals, and ceremonies; the 
playthings and expressional ])roces.ses of the inherent jirinciple. 
Formal manifestations and festival daj’s, to a certain extent, are 
inevitable, and should he intelligently encouraged.* lienee, T 
should favor the em])loyment of music which ex<ates and teaches 
ideality. Certain qualities of music jiopulate the whole mind 
with beautiful .and holy prayers. Also, as another religious cere¬ 
mony, I would favor that kind of ])rayer which, instead of speak¬ 
ing high phr.ascs in the ear of he.aven, brings the lone widow a 
barrtd of flour. The best prayers arc those which tend to the 
overcoming of evil with good. Such ceremonies in religion are 
suggestive and salutary. They are, as it w(!re, seeds and Inir- 
rows and hoes round about the roots of the soul which lu-lj) the 
Bi)irif to fruilfulne.ss and the attainment of priv.ate happiness. 
But if religion can only be attained by going outside of our¬ 
selves, or to priests and ritu<als and sacred books, how' desolate 
would be his condition who should find himself cast away on an 
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uninhabited island amid a trackless waste of waters. 
to the present false theology, he would indeed be “ wittmQ? 
and hope in the world.” But, according to this interioHwW 
phy, he would at once begin to grow from the in germ i nalii ^^ 
of all principles. The omni^esent intelligence of Godflpi 
imrautiible principles of mind .and matter, would, in due mmS 
inform his spirit, and his religion would be pure. lie 
worship the sun and obey the earth in its revolutions; and s^ 
time and h.arvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, would 


alike welcome and beautiful. What wonder that there are per¬ 
sons in Persia, and throughout Ilindostan, who worship the sun,' 
stars, and other natur.al and beneflcent objects! Sucli^odics 
suggest animation and perfcctability; and the invincible and di¬ 
vine are exhibited by their incess.ant operations. The human 
intellect is the recipient of tlieoretical religion, but the source 
whence all pure spirituality springs is the spirit itself. 

Again: you wander from yourself to obtain the expressions of 
music. Why is it? The true Thinker replies: because there is 
something in j ou which demands and welcomes it. But sup])Ose 
you do not demand and welcome music. What then ? Does it 
follow that you have not, by spiritual inheritance, the essence or 
principle of music ? The organ may have been perverted, or 
stultified by some maternal peculiarity, belbre you were born. It 
matters not what ante-natal causes or circumstances conspired to 
prevent the development of music.al haste; for this is true, that, 
beneath all the misidacemcnts and malformations of cither body 
or soul, there lies Hidden the ultrilmte of music, which will one 
day well up and welcome those mystic, dreamful, moli.an sounds, 
which awaken the angels in heaven to happiness. A thousand 
times let me affirm the .all-glorious truth of the Ilarmoni.al Phi- 
losoi)hy, that the impersonal spirit is the treasury of aU princi¬ 
ples ! Little need have w'c to seek the golden mines of Califor¬ 
nia, when, by going deeper under the soil of the spiritual consti- 
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jy ’niay obtain the oj)ulcnce of tlie whole kingdom of 
^ -Haste, therefore, to the innermost shrine, shut the, door, 
l^ill find more of divine truth and hefiidy than inspired 
. ever breatlicd or ehxjuent song j^»orlruyed. 
tve in mind our two imfFortant projwsitions: first, that 
de effort of Nature* is to make and perfect tlie body and 
*man; and, second, that tlie elTbrt of tlie whole body is jo 
Ipt’idualize and permanently to clothe the Sriurr. You jn r- 
then, that the body and soul eonslilute a faclory Iiy wliich 
^ck materials are used up day by day. Tlie exhaustion and 
SSung^which you experience after much labor, are from the soul, 
wliich, being of the liner substances, realizes the fatigue and sus- 
tiiins the expenditure. But eating and resting are no more the. 
siimmiim honiim of life than the gratification of some desire is the 
object and end of that desire. No sooner is one want snjiplied 
than the gratification exiierienced therefrom suggests another 
want: so Unit you have wants over wants, uses over uses, jilans 
over plans, motives over motives; and not less is it true that cir- 
curafoldcd by cornjdexity of organization is the central intuitive 
essence, which is the iininortal sjiirit. Call not this organized 
covering of the spirit unclean, although it did begin under the 
ocean in medusian germs. Call not the “feet” unworthy, for 
they supjiort the entire structure. The spiritual princljile, which 
the outer bodily teinjilc doth but conceal and guard, is jiiire as 
the breath of the God-Father distilling tlie fragrance of wisdom 
on the heart of the divine Mother, which responds lovingly to its 
ecpial and perfect companion. Father-and-Mother-God, opera¬ 
ting affectionately and conjugally in the vast univercoclura, work 
through different forms and organizations, in order that Man 
may exist spiritually and eternally. 

As the physical body is the fruit of vitalized matter, so is the 
sjiiritual body the fruit of ils vilulized exlerlor. 'J'his spiritual 
* By Nature is here meant the Universe of i'litlier and Mother. 
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embodiment evolves and .perfects the spirit, not iri’ 
merely in its form and organization. Let me 
body does not make and concentrate the essence 
spirit is composed, but the j^ysical organism gives 
form to the’soul, or spiritual body, which encases the 
mortal. Such is the sovereign use and object of tlie 
body. The i)rinciple use of the lungs ]ilij’sieal, for 
make spiritual lungs in the body of the spirit. The 
labor of the physical eyes is to make a pair of siiiritual 
within them. Tlie grand use of the bodily ears is to mould 
make spiritual eais; and the end of the })erfected and 
corporeal br.ain is to make a corresponding sj)irilual brain for 
etermil thinking and acting. So of all parts of the anatoniieal 
and physiological systems. Bodily bone goes to make imparli- 
cled bone: nerve to make the et('rnal nerve ; muscle to make the 
imperishable muscle; ligaments to make the perfect ligiiments; 
joint to make the harmonioiis joint; so organ makes organ 
throughout. "Whatever yfeu possess by strict ordination of Na¬ 
ture, in the phy.sieal system, is brought out into the spiritual 
orgaiiizafion. Thus tin; corporeal body is the mould of the spir¬ 
itual organs. You behold .a flower ojauiing its petals above the 
earth. Investigate deeiier, and yon will discover that this flower 
is mad<! from the earth which surrounds it—the force within its 
germ giving direction only to its form and tiltimations. Look at 
it, and it will presently delight your .sight. Smell of it, and the 
fragrance of its sjtirit will greet your sense. Do you .say that 
Niiture creates the spirit which sends these odors to your own ? 
Naj', Niiture works* organically until she makes and perfects the 
“form”—that is, the flower—by means of which reciprocally 
she moulds fuid shitpits the spiritual aromal essence within the 
flower-form, and this essence is wh.at you tertn “fragrance.” So 
with the covering body and the living soul. The soul-structure 

* Nature and God have seven modes. Sec llarmonia, Vol. II. 
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P®| 9 vei’s lliK Sfiuit is (he innstcr-pioce of tlie physical 
even as the palpable ami weighable body is the 
jter-jfiece of all organic matter. 

^vas affirmed that man pQj|psses constitutional causes and 
which demonstrate his personal immortality. These sub- 
OTe demonstrations make it unnecessary and unwise to go out 
liroself on every occasion to find adequate sensuous evidiaice. 
what are the constitutional evidences? You remember our 


dlel proposition that Nature’s vitalic forces make the body, 
that the body moulds, makes, and perfects the animating soul. 
The^^rful question is, “ “What arc the positive evidences tlmt 
this soul, thus gloriously elabortitcd, will not dissolve and disap¬ 
pear like the evjtnesctmt life of vegetation, like the unfinished 
mentality of the animal, like the breath and life of all other 
things?.” My first evidence is, th:it Nature begins her triumphal 
march and ends her anatomical and physiological work with the per¬ 
fection of the Spiritual structure. Jf it were possible for an organi¬ 
zation to be better or higher tluin tbe*human, then indeed would 
man’s interior structure be temporary and evanescent, and it 
WQuld as a consequence pass away like walking animals or sttind- 
ing forests. We know that man’s physiciil body and soul-organi- 
. zation is the highest and last. You ask, “ How do we know this ?” 
IJecause, first, it contains the forms and forcc^of all others; sec¬ 


ondly, because of this fact: there can not be an absolute alteration 
and improvement. AVc know, I again affirm, that man’s entire 
constitution is the nltimation of all organic nature; because, as I 
have shown, it contains all forms, all forces, all essences, and all 
principles. “ How have I shown this?” I have exhibited and 
traced our affinities for everything in the open world about us— 
for architecture, commerce, science, philosophy, religion, music, 
art, &c. We yearn as individuals and as races for opportunities 
to gratify and incarnate these inwrought alfinities. AYe inwardly 
wish and aspire to have all our latent wealth exhumed and exer- 
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cised. O, that our paramount business were to gratify 
cipal loves! Men do not incarnate and exercise all the 
pies of their interior natures, because the opportunity has i 
appropriately come to them. But what has been emb^i^ 
the yet unsatisfied aspirations of humanity, is proof an^pli 
the spirit contains all essential princiides. When jou h^ 
through countless cycles of growth, arrived at the acme of ah 
motion, do you not intellectually and logically see that it is imiio^ 
siblc to be superseded by any other and superior organiication! 
For illustration: the oak-tree energizes and elaborates form after 
form until an acorn is produced. But the oak does not, because 
it can not, go any further in the process of Ibrination. Thl^eforc, 
we behold that the acorn carries on the work hy generative mul-' 
tiplication for indefinite ages. In like manner, when Nature luisi 
ullimated a human being on the summit of the tree of life, her 
plans have culminated and ceased in that direction. After this 
grand climacteric acme is rctaclied, she goes forward witli^he per- 
feeling of the type by means of propagation. No longer does she 
come up through vegehablcs and minerals, repeating" the early 
processes of matriculation; but, having perfected and energized 
all her seedlings, she moves })rogressively forward through the 
natural laws of generation. 

You will find the scientific secret of immortality concealed be¬ 
hind the uuderworKing laws of Nature. These laws incessantly 
incarnate themselves in positive and negative expressions or forms. 
Through all the animal kingdom the spine, which is a wonderful 
. system of spermatic centres, works up until it unfolds the negative 
hemisphere of the human soul; that is, the cerebellum. All 
the signs of intelligence and of infallible Instinct in the ante-human 
world are folded up and interlaced in this department of the phys- 
k:al brain. Therefore, the eerebellum reiu'cscnts the whole ani¬ 
mal world so far as its voluntative intellect, its reasoning faculties, 
instincts, attractions, and rcj)ulsions, can be embodied in our stru(^ 
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IK. '^ok at the cerebral conformation, and you will detect the 
hemisphere of the human soul; that is, the cerebrum. 
elaborating these hemispheres, forms a perfect pyra- 
n|^ i^d when the apex has been reached and polished, her power 
v^ro^cc another and better organization is exhausted. The 
structure is that which possesses the wisdom-principles, 
B^irtues, and the attribute of durability. If man had only the 
HP'tiye and negative brains, and not the middle portion, he would 
be like the horse, dog, bird, &c., having no ]iersonal imtnortality. 

The brain of the horse has the cerebellum department of affec¬ 
tion and disaffection, of love and aversion. It has also the posi- 
live brain partially developed in front, which gives it the power 
®f hearing, seeing, analyzing, and reasoning, but invariably with 
Ihe limitations of the bodily senses. The cerebrum is faintly seen 
in the dog, ox, elephant, dromedary, and in <all other semi-domes¬ 
tic and modern animals. But the possession of these double 
brains is no evidence of personal immortality. Intellect is no 
positive evidence, neither is the jiower.to love an unfailing indi¬ 
cation ; but the beautiful child of these wedded brains is a scien¬ 


tific demonstration. This mental child completes and indissolu¬ 
bly binds the golden tie between the two hemispheres of the cra¬ 
nial organism ; that is, converts the two interior brains, the mind, 
into a perfect unit, which nolhing can diminish or change. 

Suppose, to illustrate the force ,of this material evidence, you 
build or observe an arch. One of the perpendicular walls will 
represent the jm.sitive, the other the negative, •principle. Now 
here are two equal walls, but there is nothing as yet to bind and 
hold the opposing but friendly sides together as one structure. 
This condition will represent, scientifically, the situation and des¬ 
tiny of the animal mind. But into man’s mental arch Nature 
puts a keystone. And this glorious arch, with its keystone of 
iniper.-onal principles. Hill stand for ever! The reason why a 
structure thus beginning can not end is, that the elements coinpo- 

17 




Slug it are not the elements of decomposition. The Spif 
partment is the hryslone of the immortal arch. The chil^ 
conjugated brains — Love and Intellect—is Wisdom. 
is that which elevates man’s love and intellect above the 
and psycho-logic of the animal creation. In this dcjiartme 
find the impersonal principles; all that is beautiful and true. 
is the immaculate offspring which maketh man to comprehend i 
love the idka of eternal j)crsonal happiness. A truly liarmoi) 
and wise man loves wife, oll'sjiring, and humanity, chiefly through 
the dome of the mental structure, for this department is destined 
in all men to control both passion and intellect. Intellect, un¬ 
aided and alone, carries the individual into skepticism and pan¬ 
theism. And the affections, alone and unassisted, lead men into 
fanaticism and idolatry. Love holds the power to un-love; just 
as the intellect has the power to un-think, licnee the Child of 
both brains must be well born and developed, in order to bring 
love and intellect into harmony, and thus cement atid perfect their 
marriage eternal. 

The germ of the immortal nature is sjiiritual, and is dctacliied 
from the deific ocean of spirit wlien the human foetus is within 
twelve weeks of birlli. Every stage below or jiiior to that crisis 
represents the gre.at anitntil dei);irtment. There are in the animal 
brain the elements of war, murder, theft, and cruelties innumera¬ 
ble ; not essentially so, but because that brain is not inspired and 
regulated by a sitiritual presence. Like steam within the’sengine 
before the engineer comes to direct its operations, or like the light¬ 
ning before the spirit of science chained it, so are all the beau¬ 
tiful and inherently perfect elements of the universe before Wis¬ 
dom comes to give them a harmonious mould and manifestation. 
From caii-Ji's and reasons already defined it follows logieallj' that 
the horse, dog. eat. liird. elephant, dromedary, &c., arc not indi¬ 
vidually immortal. Neither knows the qu.adruped brain of some 
in the human form anything about immortality. Some eat and 




^ep for ever! The human-shaped brute performs his functions. 
, he sees a form of life that will appease his appetite, he kills 
J|idevours it, and, like any other animal, is content. Ilis is a 
that thinks not at all of another world. Not having the 
desire, it follows that such a brain loses nothing by ulti- 
1 extinction. 

Jut, scientifically speaking, there is no human personality des- 
Wtute of the rudiments of immortality. I mean by this, all tho.-e 
who are truly born on the human side, above the (juadruped brain. 
Crush such a nature, put it millions of leagues belo^^the lowe.st 
cells of Pluto's deep dominions, and it will notwithstanding have 
a p(!rfect resurrection ! A certain small perctmtiige ol' the jjri- 
nieval races had personal immortality. The Thugs of Africa and 
New Holland, anil a certain ])roportion of the Stindwich-islanders 
(whom our religionists are trying to convert to modern mytholo¬ 
gies), have not felt the tirst concc|)t,ion of another state. Within 
many such brains I perceive the hidden golden germ lying in the 
soul, Avholly untouched, and without asjiiration. Of course, such 
iriiiy have an inheritance above the (jiiadrujied .s])here. 

Not long since I e.xamined a por.son who had no eonee[ition of 
immortiility ; but when cru.-hed, or disappointed, he pr.ayed with 
extreme fervor. He. is a mitnral wild man, yet he looks to the 
sun and reveres it. He is jiassionate and cruel and revengeful, 
yet he worship.s tin idol. Well, tlnit wor.ship is sullicient to de- 
monslrate tluit he has a little ])arliele of the eternal spirit. And 
at or before death that ptirtiele may burst into individuality, and 
buoy him upon the ocean of the Future. Plato’s exalted concep¬ 
tion of the soul of the world, the anima mvndi, is accordant with 
“ the living fire” of the Magians of Persia. The potential and 
intelligent cause of the organization of all material bodies is hid¬ 
den in that all-inspiring and all-animating generative vital life of 
the universal Father and IMolher. You ask, “ AVhich is first, the 
body or the soul J rejily that the organiztition of what I term 
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*' ^olll ” is an effect of the physical body. Then the quesm 
comes — *• llow can the body, being u combination of constituB 
infe.i ior to the soul’s essences, be elaborated in advance ol^B 
soul ?” Metliiiiks I have sufficiently answered this interro^^ 
Father and Mother God, constituting one affectionate and intai 
gent Si'iKiT, are (lilliised through “ the watgry worlds, fill the.a 
glow in th(! ponderous earth, and burn in every star;” and* 
means of the seven modes of manifestation,* steadily impregn 
cveiy molecule of matter witli the procreative force which c 
strains all material bodies and sitbstances to assume ])rogressi 
ary oi-ganizntii)n. Tints man’s body, through the medium of in¬ 
numerable spermatozoa and molecular changes, was rolled out of 
the ante-human ovum which, just before the appearance of the 
human ty])e, was impregnated witli a super-animal principle with¬ 
in the matrix, of the matured i'eraales of the approximate type. 
The physiologist knows that tlie human foetus is nothing more at 
first Ihon molecular gelatin liolding tlie reproductive principle by 
which the plastic material will be surely moidded and appropri¬ 
ately incarnated. The universal, divine, procreative force first 
organizes the body ly means of the governing or fashioning prin¬ 
ciple within tlie maternal nature; and then the body’s grand ase 
begins by means of eating, drinking, working, resting, &e., in gath¬ 
ering nervous forces and vital currents (in short, Me Ufa-principli's 
of every substance), and moulding tliem into its own imago and 
likeness, d’he nllimate result of all Ihi.s is the “ soul,” Jihil^ophi- 
cally speaking; which is an organized silver lining to the outer 
form ; and which at death serves as a beautiful body fiir the cloth¬ 
ing of the golden spirit, which is .still more interior, and incapable 
of organization. 

Now, as lielore affirmed, the human soul can not be perfectly 
organized withotit the two jiliysical brains; and the impersonul 
spii ii of the Injinite can not be detached and embodied unless 
* Sec second volume of Great llanmonia. 
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Boul pre-exists, and serves both as a magnet and a matrix: 
it follows that there must be and is a period in the foetal 
jjpMatlon and development when the golden spirit enters upon its 
Btinial individual existence. We will not particularize at this 
Imcture, lest the reader should weary of what is commercially 
^nsidcred wholly chimerical; but a brief generalization may 
Hjfve to lix the Thinker upon the track of eternal Science. The 
&st twelve weeks of foetal growth are devoted exclusively to 
nervo-vital formations. During the succeeding two months the 
dual-brain organism is in process of elaboration ; and the follow¬ 
ing eight weeks sufficiently organize and mature the ^soul” (inter- 
mediaUi) to enable it to receive its life-essence—that is, the 
golden impersonal spirit; so th.'it, at or very near the close of the 
seventh month of fetal configui-ation, the immortal part lifts the 
unborn inlimt’s mentality far above the animal kingdom. But 
the permanent individuality of a mentally-malformed child is not 
so surely determined. The diagram on the following page may aid 
the Thinker to form and systematize his thoughts ujam this subject. 

What is “ the law” of hum.'in birth ? This law hath three stages 
of labor, viz.:— 


First: The positive germ is deposited. This germ is a concen¬ 
tration in a positive, or masculine form of all sjiiritual essences its 
they exist in external Xature below man. ; 

SreoHd: Tlie negtttivc spiritual forces on the feminine side, co- 
cxtei^ive and comprehensive with the positive forces, react, so to 
say, with a momentum ctptal to the action of the positive forces; 
Snd in tffeir ctlort to meet the positive at every point, the circle is 
at last completed in the formation of the spiritual body. In the 
course of this etlbrt, ihfi ])hysical body is precipitated. The pres¬ 
ence, of this com|)leted ifijr.-ical body indic.ates that the circle of 
spiritual forces is complete, or that the positive and negative 
forces are married in one individual soul. At this point the nat¬ 


ural birth takes places. 
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Third: From tliis dual vilali<! oneness comes tlie deposition 
and unfoldment of Ilie spirit-^erni. That is, the |)Ositive, side of 
the, spirllnal or^anizalion. wilh ils jihysieal invosliinre, acts on 
the. ne^alive side of the spiriliiid or}>anization, wilh its jihysie,;il 
investiture; thus depositing and unfolding the spirit-germ in the 
soul-substance, and tin; negative side, reacting, unfolds the organ¬ 
ized individual spirit, which is indeslructihle not only iiu essence 
hut in form. 

In the justly-fonneil human flcliis I find the individuality fixed, 
in general, a few w< eks prior to birth. This point, recpiiring as 
it does careful and delicate discrimin.'ilion, is a dilReult om; to set¬ 
tle in the ]>uhlic mind, which is seldom philosophiiad. But, as 
there is a point wliere niiiuaals cease to be minerals and become 
vegetable, and another ciisis where the vegetable merges*into and 
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HCpines animal, so is tlicrc a critical juncture in the foetal devel- 
^teent of the human brain when the receptacle is capable of 
I^TOCting and detaching a proi>er quantity of the omnipresent 
^rociples of Father and Mother God, and of concentrating it in 
Am germ-state, to unfold the immortal personality. 

^/Of the ante-human races there were some four hundred mil¬ 
lions. Out of that number there was but a small j)crcentage of 
materials fitted lor mankind. iSome three hundred and ninety- 
five millions ascended to tlui outmost step of the human threshold; 
while one half a million of that vast number were called once 
more to pass through the ante-human stages of progressive devel¬ 
opment. Some S(nni-huinan tribes apjiroaelied by .slow steps to 
the balancing point—the pivot on which organic progress turns 
— representing the superior animal and tsiually the human. Such 
tribes may be suj)po#i;d to have produced h.alf of their number on 
the purely .ante-human side. l!ut none of such possessed the key¬ 
stone to the graceful arch of etmauil life. The peculiar structure 
of bead to which 1 now allude, is the first to produce a cliild — 
that is, “the religious department” — the attributes of which are 
Hope, Conscientiousness, Ideality, Benevolence, lleverenee. Sub¬ 
limity, and P'irmness.* These attributes are, ang(d-j)rincij)les. 
'I'lie great kingdom is of such, .and the great king is S[)irituality. 

It is impossible for some minds to believe in spiiiluality. Such 
go to churches and return to their homes like automatons. They 
think that to attend public wor.shi|) is best, intellectually considcrtal, 
lor themselves and children. But a concei)tion of ultimate u-e 
and purpose, a more spiritiinl. i<lea of existence, would cause them 
to .solicit their children’s society at home ; when they would devote, 
an hour to the conversation of ideas, teaching the tender braiiis 
easily to think, and to discover their own mental tr(uisure.s. Yea, 
teach the top of the he.ad to unlidd it.s kingly atfi ibules, by which 

^ Vcrlirps tlie reader would |iu’fcr the clas.siticatiou presented in the first 
chapter of this volume. Sec the illustrative head. 
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the thoughts and impulses are unerringly governed. Let 
spiritual child grow up and gather strength, and it will bcc^i 
the archangel of both Love, and Intellect. 

At this stage of our argument and elucidation, I venture to 
affirm as established our second sci<',ntiric evidence; namely, t 
“ Mind is the final end of oryunizalion, and the pcrfeel Jniil of 
tree of all Life." 1 have shown that the matrimonial law wh 
makes a right eye and a left eye, a back brain and front brain,' 
side^ to the lungs, two lobes to tlu^ liver, two limbs, two arms, 
two hands, two of everything throiighcpiit, is the silcntly-oporalive 
sovereign L.aw .vliich ultimales, cuhninat(‘.s. and fniils-out, in the 
linm.an soul. Tlu! principle of organization is exhausted with the 
soul's formation. Jlut the inherent jprineiples of mind are to he 
varied and endlessly jierfeCted in operation by the immutable laws 

of Association, Progression, and Development. 

•> 

Some philosophic niinds may raise this objection: “If the 
Boul has a begiiniing, will it not also have an end ?” Baconian 
philo.so})hy assen ts that there can never be. one end without two. 
But no truly inductive re.asoner will ever stumble with this con- 
elu.sion. Mimls of .10 litth; intelligence have been, and are, still 
groping after a “ pre->. xistenee” of the jpersonalily of the soul, in 
order to lix ])hilo.-o]>hleully the belief that it will never cease to 
exist. They claim, al. o, an eternal priorily of individual experi¬ 
ence. But such mimls can not grant siffieienl use and imjportanc.e 
to this gre.at system of means and kingdom.s which her.ald the. 
ai)i)roach of man. The, interior deductive I’hilosophy teaches that 
the spirit, as an entit}', begins to exist here ; that the whole use, 
of organic nature, through her vital forces, is to manufacture and 
shape the spirit’s body, by means of the jdiysical organization 
and that the .spirit’s individiuility or soul-covering need not cease 
to exist, is evidenced from this: the elements, forces, and princi¬ 
ples, of which the .soul or the spirituid body is composed, are iride- 
Rtructible. Tin; horse, the ox, et(5., are not immortal, because they 
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not llic, AVisdom dcpai'tment. It is the arcldikc form of the 
ihitman head tliat imjiarts the eternal fixedness to its individualism. 
iNot alone that the essence is immortal, not alone that the inherent 
lirineiples ai-e divine and immutable ; but the whole human (in- 
'cltRlii:" tile brain) form is (he vUimate of nil f/rnnition, the s]iir- 
itnal faeulties eonstituting the ])ermanent key-stone to the, eternal 
(irch. lluild the two sides of an areh of unim])rova’,'’ na terials, 
whieh can not decompose, then put in an indestruetiiiie key-stone, 
and, arehiteeturally, your fabrie would be eternal in it duration. 
Thus, that whieh h;id it beginning in form nee, not neei s'-arily 
come to an end. A'ou perceive that it is the /er a nfman*' mental 
structure which renders it scientifically .sleadiiist and etmnal. 
Build a column, spire, house, or any other inferior slrneture, and 
in proper time it will dt eoniiiose, because not only is the form 
imperfect, hut the materials of which it is composed are su.seejilible 
to change. The horse and the, ox will|^kewi.se’decom|mse, be- 
cau.se they', too, are inferior -truelures. But the eom])lete areh is 
the most ))erfect of till stnielur' s in Isature. IMtin's interior cere¬ 
bral orgiinism is a jierfect tneh, and being compounded of jirinci- 
])les which can not decompose oi' ebange, the scientific stniciiirc 
makes it for ever indestructible. I’erliU.p.s the following lines will 
help my definitions :—* 

The .soul is .a fount — sensation a stream, 

AVhere glide the nymphs of jiassion and dicani; 

On whose bosom rides tlie element of strife, 

Of like and dishke — of death and of life. 

Thi.s stream is material, yet .senses the fair. 

And links spirit with body, with earth, and with air. 

'fo the remotest recess commissioned it goes. 

And kindles alTcction wherever it flows. 

This life, through matter, from nature did mount. 

And form in man a s]iiritnal fount — 

* Those lines were written at the same time and in the .same manner a» 
those inserted on page .lOG-.'tTO. 


17* 
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’Tis Mind! — of pure essence composed. 

By the body’t is formed, mid liy it enclosed. 

A.S by numberless streums the ocean is made, 

Which sinilinfjly liasten to lender their aid — 

So S/iirit is formed by that Internal Mind. 

Which, diffused through Nature, begets its kind. 

The body’s a world by Nature defined. 

With form, use, and beauty, wisely combined. 

The body’s a garden where the s|)irit c.in bloom, 

’Tis a bud in the morn — a flower at noon. 

The hodt is a cradle where the spirit did sleep. 

While yet it was an infant, and only could crei'p. 

The body's a cottage where the sjiirit can find 
Jiest for a moment — ’l is a home for the mind. 

Nay ! ’tis a p.alace, and the sjiirit’s a king. 

Who sees, and hears, ami governs each thing. 

'The body’s a tcin))te where the spirit can learn 
How the tori^of Wisdom for ever shall horn. 

The body’s an altar where the mind can asjiire 
To the glory of Truth which angels admire. 

'The body's adapted to the soil where it grew'. 

Capable of changing into forms ever new ; 

’Tis sinijdc, coni|ilcte, with a use designed 
’To receive the essence ami fortn the mind. 

Tlii.s iionilcrotis worhl. witli its liciivciis tifiir, i.s not all a clcln- 
sive dream ; its grand ii.se.s are net a fleitling vision ; nor is it the 
result of a “fortuitous coneoiir.se of .‘itoins.” There is not a .single 
molecule in the stupendous combination, but circumfolds design 
within design, tendency within tendency, end within end; and all 
j)arliclc.s are as one, each stepping over, through, and with the 
otlicr, in order-to bring out, first the human physical con.stitution, 
freighted with its sublime jiossibililie.s. 

AVe come now to our third and last scientific evidence of ])er- 
sonal imnioi'Iality, namely, that liilcnidl (ilirtielious are pnrunioiiiit 
to dll e.rfrlii)ilr tijpiiilii n. The fiiiindalion of this argument is, that 
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P K liiimaii soul is the focalized, eoneentratcd extract or epitome 
the forces and vitalic hws which till, inspire, and actuate the 
neasuralile cnipiri', of Nature and God. If it were ollicrwise, 
we should discover outside of tlie soul a single force, essence, 
Woperty, or quality, not. to be found in man, we would in that 
poment also discov(.‘r a fal.'d defect in the foundation of our whole 
pperstructural evidence, that man’s interior personality will sur¬ 
vive and outride unchanged tins peipetual destruction and con¬ 
struction of ]diysical forms. If man is not the summit of a proper 
proportion of all known and unknown forces, if he is not a concen¬ 
trated and int(n'-a(linitized comhination of all that exists essentially 
oii/sidc of his soul and spirit, then the time will certainly conn? 
when an attraction, somewhere beyond his own inter-dependent 
centre, will dominate and separate those elements which constitute 
his ])rescnt individuality. ]>ut methinks it has been definitely 
shown that man’s soul is a nqinsitory ; i^j^d that when man hiows 
himself, he has found a treasure opnhmt rvith all things ultirn.ated. 

Firmly standing on this incontestible ground, I affirm, that the 
soul of man (including the .spirit) possesses internal and self-tend¬ 
ing affinities sironyer and more ])o^itivc th.an any th.it ai e external; 
in .a word, that there is no allrnctlon outside of man, .sup<n-ior in 
strength to that which pervades and ]ncvails within. Alethiuks 
the retider will discover, by .a ctireful analization of the constituents 
of his own soul, my affirmations to be self-evident and (tntirely 
transcending to the drudgery or nece.ssity of inductive demonstra¬ 
tion. You know tlait there are certain jn’opositions in mathernaties, 
which, when stated, are received as true, because absolutely sdf- 
evident. It is enough to state that twice two make four, and that 
the whole of a thing is. equal to ajl its parts. These statements 
are in them.'elves ineonirovertiblc demonstrations. In like man¬ 
ner, my assertion that the inler-affinilizcd relations subsisting 
between the several essences and faculties of the human soul am 
stronger than the attraction to any essence or faculty outside of it, 
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is perfectly self-evident. Let ns reflect a moment and dct( 
tliis point. .1 affirm tliat man feels and thinks only tlu’OU 
centre of his own consciousness. Not being an animal, 
attractions never Ixigin at tin; siirfat^e of his senses, but al 
meiice and terminate with tlio inma- being. This iinn: 
principle of self-attraction is sometimes called “ self-love.” 
the chemical cohesion of principle to principle; the my.s 
relation which subsists between affection and its interior pro 
causes. 

The eternal spirit of scif-prcserimtion throbs mightily and 
supremely at the very heart of all individual aspiration. The 
private soldier, for example, is ambitious of promotion. He is 
fired with the zeal of pi-idc to become an officer. Perhaps the 
position and honors of lieutenant-colonel are powerfully attractive 
to his raiseducated mind. But does he therefore wish to sink his 
individuality for ever within that of another who fills the desirable 
station ? Or the lord-lieutenant seeks by every laudable device 
or sophistry to become a captain, governor, or perhaps eoramander- 
in-chief of all the embattled powers; but you will observe that sucli 
ambitions and seekings do not, psyehologically imply anything 
more than the safe promotion of the “1” — the self-consciousness 
— to higher stations, honors, aiftl emoluments. Tran.spositions, 
promotions, and transformations, therefore, arc wholly external to 
the unchanging ski.f which is the seat and sceptre. Man’s spirit- 
self is the magnetic centre. Some minds are wild in their unre¬ 
strained adoration of be.auty. They } earn with all their heart, 
mind, and strength to possess beauty, and to personify its every 
divine secret and attractive excellence. “They gaze and turn 
away. Out know not where — dazzled and drunk with beauty, till 
tile heart reels with its fullness.” But do such minds yearn to die, 
to cease utterly out of tlieir own .?c//-eonsciousness, in order to 
become like unto a form “ where every god did seem to set his 
seal, to give the world assurance of a m.an ?” Let the Thinker 
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■hrer in the holy light of careful self-analysis The delicate 
lipon subsisting between the spirit’s centralized self and its 
IjlKant desires, is absolute and indissoluble. Wlierevcr the 
fe-spirit-self stands, there (to it) is the centre of the eternal inli¬ 
ne. “ Where the MacGregor is, there is the head of the tabh'."’ 
le Thinker experimentally ask me, Where do yon lire ? The 
swer, geographically, is, “ In New York.” Where is New York 2 
tn the county of that name.” Where is the county of New York ? 
[n the state bearing that name.” Where is the state of New York 1 
“In the United States of North America.” Where are the United 
Slates? “ Tn the western heinisjdiere of this our globe.” Where 
is this globe of ours? “ In space.” Where is space? “In the 
ocean of infinitude.” Where is infinity ? My spirit can yield no 
definite answer, because it at present knows only this, that infinity 
is that immeasurable immensity which is filled with the harmonious 
presence of Nature and God. Therefore my spirit recoils from 
the deductive exploration. But on retracing and reaching home, 
I find that my self-s))irit-hood — the“l” — lives sftd thinks at 
the very centre of the incomprehensible all. Nor is this proposi¬ 
tion less true when apjdied to any other individual. Sm.F is at 
the heart of .all things, relations, destinies, and princifile.s. Of this 
globe-home each person can, with whole truth, affirm that — 

“ From the eartli-poles to the Jine, 

All between that works or grows, 

Everything is kin of mine.” 

With equtil jdiilosophical force e.an each individual angel affirm 
itself io be at the centnil point of all environing existences. So 
fiir .as one mind can exist tind sej)arate itself from every other 
mind—all which is done by rnetins of the self-j)oised standard 
consciou.sness of individuality—in that same proportion does it 
ascert.ain that every existence, either high or infi^rior, is external 
and objective. Yet the angel-inind may yearn to become it more 
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glorious centre. Bromotion is desirable. The law of Br(^||^ 
urges the “self” to emulate the best. The no})le spirit 
become an arch-angel in Paradise! But is not all this asp^M 
felt and resrulatcd by the central consciousness of personaBffl 
Does that angel’s “self” wish for extinction? Does its i^^pq 
“I” seek the superior by me.'ins of annihilation? Just the lis- 
verse is eternally true! “ Be ye perfect even as your Fathei^ii 

he.^ven is perfect!” This is an injunction of the highest m^tj 
sublimity. It reaches down to Iht; core of all aspiration for per¬ 
sonal progress toward the Highest and the Best. These words 
ai'c truly spiritual. They ajipe.al, both authoritatively and jier- 
suasivcly. to the spirit’s centr.al “self,” not to become individually 
swallowed uj) in the oceanic love and infinite perfections of God 
—for no man can wish or aspire to be for ever lost to hirn.'iey in 
the enjoyment of that which he loves—but the only possible 
practicable meaning within those words, is this: “Be ye—that is, 
as individaul sclf-consvions spirits, as perfect as God.” 'I'lie 
majesty, wiftom, love, justice, hai>])iness, of the Infinite Mind are 
sublimely presented to the “ I ” of every man as a standard of 
most worthy aspiration — the ideal totality of perfection which 
should and will become actual within each individualized spirit, 
but for ever with the limitations of llnitude in resi)ect to quantity. 

“ But does not man po.s-ess conllicting facultie.s ?” “ If acqui.-ii- 
tiveness draws its gratifications info yourself does not benevolence 
impart and distribute them?” Veril}'; but do you not obey the 
tendency to acquire before you centrifugate and distributt^ ? 
And do you not impart and distribute in obedience to a law of 
.self-happinc.ss which begins and ends rvith your consciousness? 
Tlie. tendency to a])propri!(te food, alimcntiveness, proceeds upon 
the instrumentations of combativene.ss. First, yon innovate, then 
you renovate; you dcstruct fiivf, and then construct. You first 
Reform, next reform; and, lasflv, form anew; but the super-ani- 
«tal conscioushess is the seat of all action. 
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fan, the peripatetic magnet, dr?i\vs all tilings to himself. He 
in himself a source and the power to maintain affinity. But 
Ven Deity, the great Positive Mind, the central magnet of the 
terse, possesses particles, qualities, essences, principles, attri- 
g3, or proclivities, which are not to he found in some degree 
die spiiitinal constitution of man, then, surely, that superior 
gnet will, in the v£ist future, d(£Compose and draw man’s inen- 
structurc asunder—dissipate tjie p:irtlcles and absorb them 
rain-dro{)s are absorbed and blended in the bosom of the 
.ii.^hty sea. P>ut what is the truth ? This : that you revere the 
Fjilhcr-niind and eoramuiic with llu; Mother-soul invariiibly 
through a self-attraction ; yea, through “ self-love,” if you will so 
term it, a personal and special desire whicli you have to be bene- 
titled, to be built up, to be constructed and j'nstructed, to be 
formed and reformed — directly through the cenlre of your su{>er- 
sensuous personality or anti-animal consciousness. 

In its natural state, iron contains sul|)hur. Add a third chem¬ 
ical element which has mon! attraction for the substance of sul¬ 
phur than for th.at of the iron, and the resnlt will be that the sul¬ 
phur will leave the iron and responsively mix with the new 
substance, leaving the iron comparatively destitute of its primi¬ 
tive associate. This is a lixed law of all Nature. “But does 
not this law equally obtain in the human soul?” I readily 
answer, no. For, if the iron ore had contained particles of idl 
things, or if the sulphur had contained atoms of all forms, you })er- 
ceive that tluui no e-rtruneom suhsUmce could possibly luivt^ pro¬ 
duced a divorce of the concentrated affinities. More does not 
destroy the less of the same’ substance. If man yawe destitute, of 
some of the elements in Nature, then some extermil sidistanct^ or 
attraelion — some ])urc iuul wise angel, some beautiful and loving 
smapli, or the, jiositive mind of the Divine Being himself—could 
and would draw the human mind asunder; because, on the eliem- 
ic.tl ])rinciple of attraction and repulsion, one particle of sold 
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might have definite affinity for an angel, another for a 
another for something, perhaps, not so high as either; Ih^jaH 
would be merged in the Divine nature, and thus would all 
of the individual being separate and seek their affinities, 
the evideiKM' is jx'vt'eet, that man feels, sees, and seeks, th^j^ 
the ceniralily of his individualized nature. IIow deep was^f^ 
philosophy of the gentle Nazarene, when he said: “Love thy 

_<• i'to ' 

neighbor afi i/ii/scif” lie well enongli knew that there wasf ho 
other standard! W/^eonse.iousness, W/’-eentrality, se7/^cohesion, 
se_//^sensibilit 3 ’, or “/^eZ/’-lora*,” w.'is the higliest criterion to which 
he could make aiij' intelligent reference. Self-love, not selfisii- 
ness, is made the infallible standard. lienee, tlie self-love of the 


savage, as of the civilizec, is the arbitrator of till obligations. 
Man can experience no attraction for his neighbor except through 
the centre of self-attraction or egoism. And when preaching 
upon the celestial mount of Intuition, Je.siis uttered this philo¬ 
sophic truth ; thus acknowledging the self-hood of each individual 
to be jianimounl, and self-attraction supreme. Those golden 
words of the Great Teacher have ever since naturally and mu¬ 
sically reverberated through all the tenijdes of human thought. 
The consistency and inwrought congeniality of element with ele¬ 
ment, force with force, particle with particle, and principle with 
jirinciple, form the interior constitution into an indivisible nnit 
which will for ever resist idl influeeces tending to di.ssolution. 

I here feel that there maj' be an injurious misunderstanding 
with regard to a previous ))roposition. It m.ay be imagined that 
I have taught that the bod^’^ m.akes the .spirit. Hut I have sought 
to impress ujwn the Thinker the true, distinction between i/ie 
hoify of the spirit, and lh<“, spii-it itself within that body. The 
pby.<ic.al body is designed to mould, manufacture, and ])rei)are 
the spirit’s body; that is, to give shape and individuality to the 
inorgiinizable princi|de.s wdiieh compose the spirit; but neither 
the corporeal nor the s|)iritnal body manufacitires the .spiritual 
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mo- The body (including its soul) is first the master, and 
spirit itself; at last, the inmost golden spirit becomes 
inte and supreme. For many rudimental ye.ars the body 
be lead and control. Because, for a period, the buter mech- 
n is the source of power, not to the essences of the auroral 
t, but to tlie enerj^es of the spiritual body. Paul beautifully 
essed this fact: “ There is a natural body and th(!re ^ a 
tual body.” The body of the spirit is different from the 
t itself. Again, I urge that man’s physical body is designed 
by nature to mould, weave, manufiicture, the spiritual body; but 
tbe spirit itself is inmost .and is intim.atcly allied to llui perfect 
and siijin^ine. It could not be created; it could not be destroyed. 

It never had a miraculous beginning; it will never experience a 
miraculous end. The golden inmost, that which is at once heat 
and light, love and wisdom ; which is pure and good, sacred and 
divine, essentially impersonal and infinite, is an eternal wavelet 
of that divine ocean which— 

“ Lives lliroiigli all life, exluiids lliroiigli all extent; 

Spreads undivided, operates inis|ient.” 

And the liliaceous and aromal body through which th.at iniperish- 
.‘ible and inipersoiatl eoinbinalion of principles expresses itself, is 
made tind peifccled by this physical body which intiu now wears. 
'Pile scientilic jioint ivilh which I desire to impress the Thinker 
is, that he, is every day and moment refining material for the 
manufacturing of tlmt hoiti) which ho will wear eternally in the 
trans-e.arthly spheres. Yea, all this wonderful preparation is 
accompli.shed by the wtiter you drink, by the food you eat, by the 
air you toeathe, by the thoughts you think, and by tbe work and 
deeds you do. 'J'he physictil body is a factory, and [diysioiogi- 
cally and electro-metrically you are using the slock of visible 
nature—tluit is, the eireiimfolding titrnosphere, the alioiinding 
water, the aiemal and the vegetable worlds—just as mechanics* 
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and manufacturers procure and use suitable stock in th||^S|P|, 
and factories with which to bring out Ihe specific results 
designed. .The cloth manufacturer procures for his niadhiQe;|^ 
certain apy)ropriate materials with which to fashion his 
So the spiritual-l)ody manufacturer procures the proper;-!^ 
stances with which to build up the s])iritual constitution. 
boj^ of the spirit is material; and yet it is unlike visible mattCT; 
It is as it were unparlided, and the last degree of material refine¬ 
ment. It is not bone, nor uerv<% nor muscle, nor blood, nor 


brain ; and yet it corresponds to and resembles the visible bone, 
nerv(>, mnseh', bloo<l, and brain. Tlie physical (^ye, as I have 
remarked, giv(‘s tin* best .and [)urest parts of itself to the elabora¬ 
tion of the sinritual eye. The exteiaial sight becomes dim in old 
age, because the jdiysical organ is j'et more fi’cely and expedi¬ 
tiously delivering its be.st j)arlicles to the sjiiritual sight. The 
physical ear has been busied for tlna'cscon; and ten years in 
making a sj)iritual ear; and, at length, tiie machine becomes 
worn and loses its power of action. You say the venerable per¬ 
son is beginning “ to lose his hearing.” Far from it! The best 
refinements of the bodily sense have retreated inwardly to mould 
the ear of the spii-itual bodj’. So, likewise, with his brain. 
“ I’oor old man!” you exclaim, “he is losing his faculties.” 
'I'nie, he. can not reason coiiKccutivelj’, becau.se he can not n*- 
meniber. Ilis common thoughts are far away from transpiring 
events. 15ut the truth is, the coroiial arch of his brain, the vesti¬ 


bule of his mind or front brain, and the repository of all eternal 
germs or the back brain, have freely yielded all their superlative 
ess(mces to make and confirm the brain of the sjiiritu.al organiza¬ 
tion. 'J’he visible sliaft.s and machiiK'ry begin to chal#, lag. and 
sto]), because they have done their .sublime work. The factory- 
wheel can roll no longer, for its grand use, and pur])oses are fully 
aecomplislKsl. Hut the water of life, which flowed over and 
turned the wheel, is running strong and limpid still! The con^e- 
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t f all is, that the brain ceases to perform its accustomed 
The aged arms grow weak and- tremble. “ Energj' is 
(■"'.you say. Not so. It has but culmiiiated and retired 
&So complete the roiindcsd, beautiful, spiritual arm. 1'he 
lliarts of the bone, muscle, nerve, lis.«ue — everything tliat 
;es up the physical organization —have |)rogrcssionally gravi- 
:d to the ni.aniifaeture and development of spiritual (le|mrt- 
nts deeper within, .substantial, ami exquisitely apj)ro|)i'iale to 
the atmosphere of a [)urcr, better, and more beautiful spliere. of 
existence. 

Tlie .same princij)le of interior dahoration is operating upon .all 
the vital organs. Simply by llu^ gnulu.-d maturing ])roeessiou of 
all organic nature, within tin* aged man, the best parts of the vis¬ 
ceral system — tlm lung.s, .stomach, liver, &c., together w.ilh all 
their deeper and inon! intricate ])ortions — begin to neglect their 
allotted functions. Weakne.ss, di.sease, decrepitmh', and decay, 
walk in tla^ path of .such neglect. Now is it ]>hilo.-ophical to as¬ 
sert th.-it tho.se functions have withdrawn through negligence in 
old age? No ; l()r the best portions and energie.s of those organs 
luive .silently receded into tin; sujx-rior and interior structure. 
A})peal to the old man’s external intellect, and he, will understiuid 
you not, because, as you now |icrceive, lln; .spiritual intellect is 
.about ready to be born. ]\Iysteri(ais change,! ‘When ai)proacb- 
ing very near the tomb, nothing looks so much like ‘•decay and 
death” as that chrj'satis out of which the aurelian jiersonage springs 
into endless existence. You often observe this fearful libration 
or crisis of destiny in the vegetable world ; oven down .among the 
lichen mosses of the cryptogarnous era. Or, if you will examine 
tlni tuft (P wheat just before it comes abov'C the ground, you will 
discover th.'tt nothing looks so much like actual decomposition .as 
does the sm.all, bur.sted berry from which the virgin stem origi- 
ii.ates. The venerable man, just readj- to die, i.s precisely in thi.s 
l^atory condition. Appeal to his ear, and he hears not. And 
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why ? Because the spiritual ear is with noiseless hast^Kftfcg’ 
ready to be born. Neither can he discern objects. i!^n*l5lBy 
obtain for him the best glasses, and in every suiaa-licial^'aij lm'- 
provc the retreating optical forces, but you can not rl^!alf^ti4;, 
inward-bound faculties. Mourn not over this (!Xternal 
For Nature, ever kind and true, is yielding all her best or,^^le 
j)ower3 to rnanufacture and j)erfect org.ans upon and witliin>-tb^, 
spiritual body. Yet a little while, and the old man can no longer 
desire his daily bread. The worn-out wheel of the factory is 
itojjped, its forge-fires are smouldering, a fearful silence pervad(!S 
the dwelling; but the jiroduct of the long-running machinery is. 
perfectly eliminated. This product is the spirit. The des(U'ted 
and well-loved factory can remain idle evermore. Nothing is 
said and nothing is heard by the ju'oprietor, for “Death” has 
come, and with swift ecli{)se darkened for ever the dooi's and win¬ 
dows of the long-inhabited temple. But did )’ou see that pi'opri- 
etor as he j)assed out and joined his angel-guests? 

“ But,” says the obji.-etor, “ you tell me that the spiritual nature 
is subxiance, do you ? After this substance has gone, out, the ex¬ 
ternal body has lost nothing of its previous weight. What proof, 
then, can you present that the body of the .spirit is actual sub¬ 
stance ?” My proof is, that it mores substance. No weight can 
be moved without :i substance; tind, therefore, the cor])ore.‘d body 
must be in.splrcd tind iictuated by an adequate subst.ance, but jire- 
eminently finer than itself. During their rudimenfal life, niiiny 
men carry round about with them nearly (or more than) two hun¬ 
dred j)ounds of matter; all of which is fearfully and wonderfully 
actuated by this, prineiplc which physiologists and phrenologists 
term “ the. mind.” Now I ask the Thiidvcr, “ Can so rflich actual 


.substance be actuated, animated, and governed, without a sub- 
stiinee, e<inal to the task ?” Motion can reisult only from an ade¬ 
quate force. This is a law of mechanics. And upon this law 
and its correlative I affirm that this physical organism requTes 
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lyi a spiritual (that is, finer and therefore more potential) 
whieh all its functions and locouiotions are unerrinj'- 
jj^ed. Lut the universal tendency of all bodies toward 
^maon centre of gravitation — esp(;(-iully all insensate and 
j^ble bodies — explains why, wh(;n the spirit’s tine body 
Iraws, the natural form loses none of its ]>revious weight. 
tiic old man died,” say they; “and nothing was seen of hi.s 
drawing spirit.” AVeigh his br)dy: it has lost not an oinnas 
eight. Your intellect is alarmed, and you skeptically ex- 
wc.a: “Can it be that iin' venerable friend and benefactor has 
gone for ever ? Does he reidli/ exist ? Tell me once ag.ain, can 
it be that he is a liriiif/ and l/iinkini/ sabslance, wliile yet his de¬ 
serted body weighs no less ?” V'erily, dear Thinker, 1 Solenndy 
ainrin that it is true. IS’olhing in Nature is more be.autil'ul than 
the wondrous libralional process by which that is accomplished. 
Near the centre of tin; physical brain is the central spiritual nau/- 
net; the fortress-point around which the sjiirit gathers and cointe.n- 
tres all its organical f()rces. 'i'liis spiritual fortress wotdd impress 
your eye as an auroral point of anndian lile, all g(dden and burn¬ 
ing with divine ineorniptibilities, but not larger than a boy’s mar¬ 
ble. This is the si.‘(jue>ten;d and magical Mayucl to which every 
vitalic force and essence ince-santly gravitates. Jt draws from 
the surfaces; and looks, at the centre, like a sun of gold. 

When the old m.'in ceased to breathe, this little j)oint of .spirit¬ 
ual uiimiu silently but swiftly ascended through the intervening 
ceiling, and hung or rather hova'red over the house of death. 1 
have witnessed this phenomenon by' clairvoyance when-it has 
seemed .suspended far above the room wherein|^ie lifeles.s body 
was prostftitc. At that dizzy but stilly height the aurelian centre 
(the “.self-love” magnet) resembled a throbbing ball, not larger 
than a small^uange. Kaiddly, luiwover, it tremblingly expanded, 
and began to puLate with considerable uniformity. The, attrac¬ 
tion of this distant centre was powerfully exerted downward 
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through or by meiuis of a lino of golden light, upon all 
principles within the silent earthly form. 1 have oh 
philosophically contemplated it until a j)ortion of the c 
of the spiritual head was visible, the magnetic centre 
to throb, when my attention was pleasurably diverted by 
den approach and eflicitmt services of several celestial I>eisomiw|K 
Two or three of these guardian spirits superintended thi', bes|PB 
fill emergement from the earth-bound jdiysieal system. Then; 
resuming 1113 ' examination, T have watched the juvenile featnre.s 
which came out like hriliiant stars on the face of night, the pliant 
limbs, the rounded form, all beanlifnl. celestial; like the deserted 


body in general contour, but unlike it in 3 muthfulness, litheness, 
grace, and divine, heatitnde. 

This nervlj'-horn personality continues to gather compaetnes.s 
and to .acquire substance from the ethereal sea. The entire form 
would not, perhaps, weigh at .«)iiritual birth more than three 
ounces. It is tike, a V’oung and beautiful child, and is loving!}' 
conveyed to the spirit-woi-ld. I5ut the same form which, by this 
snblitne apothcosi.s has “juit on immortalit}’,” was conqiassed on 
earth b}' the old vkhis rhri/.iiilis hnhj! I could explain a niv's- 
tery, did my space allow, and show 3 'ou how a babe lives on year 
after }'ear in the spirit-world, and gathers to itself an ajipropi'iate 
quantity of the iinjierishable substance; and how, in obedience to 
this law of growth and perfectibility, the spiritn.al bod}', which 
begins in the otlie.r life with slightest gossamer-web, jirogression- 
ally becomes tangible and substantial. Such a body would be 
visible'in a certain manner to man’s physical eyes. But although 
his eyes could djjcern the ethereal form, they would not penetrate 
to the interior; for only the spiritual can probe to the core of 
what is spiritual. Tlie fully-unfolded intelligences, therefore, sel¬ 
dom aiiproach ns jiersonally, Imt they influence ns^hrongh both 
distance and substance. Indeed, it is not often that they come 
into the lower grades of our atmosphere. Only now and then, 
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P ire olyecliv(*Iy vi.siblo. The spiritual boJy ia 

physiological in its I'uiictions. It accumulates and un- 
ever becomes diseased or decrepid, because there is 
irfect etpiilibrium between the operation of the forces 
i and of depletion — an equipoise between absorption* 
jfctribution—throughout the whole extra-corporeal organ- 
" It never decays or dies, beciiusc the central magnet, or mind, 
t greater attraction for self-hood and its possessions than f()r 
outward power or person. 

Minds not acquainted with the treasures of their own interior 
structure, are easily driven ashore by *• every wind of doctrine,” 
or else into side-channels, wbci'C liny encounter embarrassments 
and doubts innumerable; while persons aware of the existence of 
these interior treasures, are attracted to j)artake of the greatest 
benefits: and, under all circumstances, such are the happy jiro- 
prietors of the ji^wellcd conviction that the sjiirit, in consequence 
of its outer organization, can never be lost or dissipated in .any 
of the great cycles of the ever-changing Universe. 

The establishment of the eonstitutionality of .an eternal life in 
man — the demonstration which, by revealing a self-conscious 
treasure, implants a glorious independence — exalts the Thinker 
above the necessity for medium-manifestations, and not less above 
the written document of any sanhedrim, and the affirm.ations of 
the most accredited seers. Yet it is just to say that the true 
“medium” and the genuine “pro|>hct” do serve humanity by 
clinching its logic and faith with jicsitive illustrations. Hut there 
is an abundance of s[iiritual wealth flowing out of the scientific 
fact that the soul is composed of imperishable ^piterials, with an 
immortal form of structure; that animals would be likewise im¬ 
mortal had they the human coronal organization; that the ana¬ 
tomical .and physiological man is the ultimate flowering and bloom¬ 
ing out of all material primates and spermatic essences; that his 
silver lining or soul is the culmination and summing up of all rc- 
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fined substances and vilalic forces; and tliat when the 
is, body and soul within the double brain) are perfec^(|M5®dj 
they discharge the sacred mission of developing a 
individualized and self-centred existence. This is an int^i^ fa 
beautiful trutli. I fear, however, tliat there are but feW 
prepared to understand it. Perhaps it may require considwa^e 
initiative instruction and jiraetice in the, art of ab.stract t!ur|^i^ 
The millions are awakened to tlionglit only by illustiation or in* 
•eedote, and refer mo.slIy to tliat which tliey ean bodily sec and 
nervously feel. But to sloieise one’.s self and witlidraw from all 
others, to rl.se intellectually above those things which inqire.ss the 
seieses and awaken thouglit by analog}', and then to jirobe to the. 
depth of this inward treasure, and therein discover the great fact 
of eonstitulional immortality, is an exalted operation of mind 
which few' have the subjective sturdiness accurately to perforin. 
Nevertheless, 1 have obeyed my constraining impressions of ri^it- 
doing in presenting these scimitilic considerations. -It would not 
be time lost should the I'hinker spend a hundred minutes out of 
every twenty-four hours in contem])lation.s of tliis nature. Every 
mind that could do so would rise from each meditation with 


thoughts snggeslivc of Ini'As. And, believe me, centuries hence, 
when roaming jdeasnrably and living luqqnlyin the siiirit-world, 
that jirepared mind will look back n|)on its nnindane exjieriences, 
and remember thoughts and facts and truths thereby eliminated 
with joy and gratitude. 

Paul seemed painfully .anxious at times about the fact of im¬ 
mortality. On one occasion, when writing to his friends, he said 
that if it could be proved that Christ had not risen (implying th.at 
if the rejiort ol^tliis bodily resurrection should turn out to be a 
mistake), his “ preaching” was *• vain,” and their “ faith” W’a.s 
‘‘also vain.” In fact, if their “hope,” he .said, must be based ‘‘in 
this life” of Christ, and not on his rising ‘‘ from the dead,” they 
were “of all men most miserable.” We might ask, “Why this 
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and why this urging of the, report upon mon’.s faith?” 
the Apostle prediciited his ho[)o of immoi-talify on a cir- 
Mentally, he was in the pendulous condition of tho.so 
;^^,4^'end upon extrinsic manifestation, or upon certain docu- 
g^ry evidence, instead of reasonably tracing the etcnial laws 
underlie all phenomena. Such, when pressed to the most 
al of all moments, and about to pas.s through the chemical 
change called death, do often sutler from the chilly blasts of a 
miserable skepticism. But the happy 'I'hinker, who naturally 
discerns the clement.s of his being, and beholds the irrefragable 
proofs (constitutional, organic, and structural) that he can not die, 
is perpetually satisfied ; ami though he should never read an anti¬ 
quated record, or witness a “ spiritual mnnif'station,” he would 
trciul the “sounding aisles” of Ood’s universal temple with his 
reverent spirit ever filled with a solemn joy. 

After proceeding thus far with my suggestions and delineations, 
there remain for the Thinker's umhu-standing, as I tun impre.ssed, 
a few observations on the, literal or incarnated truth of a Spirit- 
Home. For it is supposabie tli.it, by this time, the philosophic 
reasoner admits the allirmation that (,'V(!ry truth is practically 
nothing to man (that is, spirit) until it is set forth by means of 
incarnation. We will take the analogictil method. As the natu¬ 
ral body is the jiarent of tin; spiritual body, :ind as tlie two in 
conjunction labor to individualize the spirit, so does the natural 
sy.stem of worlds bring into exi.stence a corresponding spiritual 
system or sphere. By this is not meant that the material globes 
create the essences and vohitile elements out of which the spirit¬ 
ual world is composed; but that the system of j)lancts in .space 
imparts its force.s, determines its positions, defines it.s geograpbicid 
forms, substantiiilizcs it, stratifies it, so to .speak, and in the eni 
m;d;es it an organic, objective reality. 

When speculating on the “ hercaiftcr,” how quick do some men’s 
thoughts liquefy and rtm o(f into an incomprehensibility! Such 

18 
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make a merit of pretendiii" or imaifining something which 
taiigibl<!, Avliich the common intelligence (-an not rt'ali/.e, ov^e 
ing with magnificent nonenlilics, beautiful imaginations, and < 
vapors; while, if you can disce.rn the true relation subsislir 
tween a natural and spiritual world, yon will feel unmistak 
certain of the substantiality of your I'nture. You may end 
to imagine the spiritual world to be a nebulous empyretin, 
of cloudy zone, or a golden belt of aerial currents, lint the ; 
land is none of these. I tell you truly that man’s spirit is clothed 
with a substantial forra, having nothing to do with the “Tnn.vs” 
of which the life of the spirit is coinpos(sl; in like manner, this 
spiritual world is as substanli.al to the. s)>iiil-body as is the earlli 
we. walk upon to our mortal body. The. natural world e.vists first ; 
then out of this the .spiritual world arisiri. As a foundation is 
necessary to the construction of a dwelling, so is it ne(;essary that 
a formative bod}' should exist before, an individualized spirit, and 
that a natur.al world should ])rec(alc and (daborate a spiritual 
world. ' “That was not first which is .spiritual, Iiut th.it which is 
natur.al; and afterw.ard that which is spiritual.” Than this no 
lU’ofounder philosophic or more tersely-ex}>ressed truth ever blos¬ 
somed upon this branch of tlic spiritual tree — the fertile mind of 
fiu'vent Paul. And In; is yet high anthoiaty with many. Ib^ 
taught the antecedency or pre-exi.-tence of what is substanti.al or 
ordinary ; that tlie iv.fcrior is necessary to the, development, of the 
superior; that only thu.s did the finer-natural come into existence 
and embodiment. You know how necessary it is first to jdougli 
and prepare your gardems prior to the planting of seeds; .and do 
you not also know that the .seeds must externally docorapos;; be¬ 
fore you obtain the legitimate vog(dation ? No roses will beautify 
gardens not made, for flowers. Hv(;n so the “ seen” which “ is 
tompoi’al” must afford pabulum to the tuisee.u which “is etern.al.” 

Around lu lloat the burning orbs of our beautiful solar system. 
First appears the matertuil ami paternal Sun; next the infant 
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P cury ; then the graeefiil Venus; next the dutiful Eartli; Mars 
gloriously beyond; the family of Asteroids skirts his mighty 
way; but larger and grander than all their brothers are rain- 
^W-tinted Jupiter and gohlen-browed Saturn. Nor is this all. 
Slerschel, in the far distance, compasses his vast empire of space; 
Neptune trembles on the threshold of infinity; while farther still 
Other worlds swec]) thi’ough immensity in their trackless, tireless, 
swervedess path. This stupendous system of planetary bodies is 
])erpetually elaborating and giving harmonial i)roporliuns to'nn- 
olher .and higher .system, which is .spiritual.* The human head 
is also a matern.al .and paternal sun: then the lungs, the-liver, the 
.stomach, the various orgiins with their functions, like the .several 
dependent planets, are connected cacdi with the other, and all* 
moving in a harmonious system to aecomplish harmonious ulti- 
mate.s. Why does man have a ,sunlike brain t Why are these 
v.arioii.s organ.s ,so admirably- formed, and .=o accurately disposed 
along the human spine? In order that the natural body' ni.ay 
fashion and j)erlect the spiritual body, even a.s the sun and its 
dejxaident )danets (which do, in fact, beautifully corre,sj)ond to 
the brain and the visceral organs) are de.signed to aecomplish a 
sublime end in the stellar immensity. 

I^HUi careful investigation, 1 affirm that all natural worhbs, .some 
of which are described in our po|iular books on astronomy', are but 
the anatomy and ])hy'si(dogy of the boundless univereodum ; a 
sy>t“in of .sy'slems, by which suiiermaterial globes and systems called 
the “ Spirit-Land,” are geometrically unfoliled and jirep.ared for 
our future habitations. Every [iliysical planet, therefore, i.s to 
tiring into existence the. ditferent animaks not oidy (so th.at man 
may exist), but it is also designed and commissioned to contribute 
a portion of the tinivcrsal spirit-land, so that after death the .spirit 
ot nian may' bate a natural and holy home, J'lie subtle intimacy 

* Tlie term “sjiiritual” is ticrc used to reprosent tlic tincr stale of materiiil 
elements; tlius, water is liner and more spiritnal tlian stone. 
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and familiarity which now daily exist between your body and 
living soul, are not more perfect or real than that between 
natural norld and the sjiirit world every instant of time, 
analogy ia a'^ reliable and accurale as science. This physical hi 
chronologically speaking, is the s[)ennatic foundation of the sp 
ual body; even so is the natural world tlie germ-repository 
foundation of the spiritual world. Lessons acquired of the one 
will teaeli the beauty and trutbfubiess of tlie olber. I’.ut if ibis 
formative! )»rocess be not true, wilii man. then indeed may we doubt 
its more extemb a apjibeation. The sjiiritual world i.s in tnie sense 
(t nnrlci'idl >: or!i!, I r<q)eal; l)Ut it is bigbi'r, l)olh in its eon.-tituents 
and in tlie ordt'r of its formation. Elementally, it does not essen¬ 
tially dilfer from those primates which eornpose the rock, tin; tre<!, 
the, animal, or a human body. The dilb.'reiiee. is similar to that 
betw<!en a rose and its li(piidat(‘d fragranee. The Ix'st imponder¬ 
able emanations of this world gravitate to what we call the spirit- 
u.al sphere, and bel|) to form its siibstanee. 

Let us (examine, this progressive series of emanations. First, wc 
have undeveloped earth, in the form of solid stem!; second, the 
embedded ga-es art' liberated, and condensed in the form of water; 
third, out of water tbe.s derived comes the, ocean of atmo.sjdiere; 
fourth, out of atniosjdiere is eruninaled what is tt'rmcal eJeelnclhj ; 
tiflli, from the abundant opulence of clectrieitj' there issues a finer 
element, magnetism ; and, lastly, out of all these ponderable bodies 
and imponderable elements, there flows forth a mighty sea of im¬ 
perceptible emanations into universal space. The question might 
po.ssibly be by science put: ‘‘ AVhither goeth tho.se emanations ?” 

Nature i.s everywhere harmonious. When you have seen one 
department, you have a key to unlock the great truths which stand 
temple-like, tbroughout tin' eountle.ss .systems of infinitude. As 
the finest partiide.s of all organizations below m.an a.scend, or are 
attracted, into his constitution, so these finest particles or emana¬ 
tions from the natural worlds in space ascend, or are attracted, into 
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mix with earthly groups, or visit tlie habitations of the un- 
Snded. Yet millions of spirits are daily helping humanity. The 
•ible storms which meteorological investigators tell us occur 
hill a few miles of the earth, are uniformly beneath the aerial 
itum to which our embodied spirit-friends descend. Thus, 
ture is everywhere harmonious with herself; and, when under- 
..,.>d, she brings our inductive minds into friendship with a t.an- 
giblc, substantial, spiritual World. 

.lust as one flower succeeds another in the order of seasons, just 
as one crop succeeds anotlicr in the order of years, just as summer 
and winter, seed-time and harvest, come by progressive rotations, 
so do these etiumal systems of nalund and .spiritual worlds succeed 
each other and harmonize in the depths of the stellar infinitude.’’ 
How joyous .and tramiuil must be that mind which possesses phi- 
losojdiieal confidema', in the indestructible order of the ITniverse! 
llidigious con.«ervativ<\s may put forth their incongruous objections 
to the whole harnionial system, yet the slightest breath of disap¬ 
probation or discouragfunent may not enter the Thinker’s mind. 
Once get systematically before your intellectual jiereeption tlie 
]>hilosophical ])ossibililit!S of this boundless universe, and in.ankind 
may combine their skill and talent, their JJaconian logic and argu¬ 
mentation, in o])position to your trvth, and your unjierturbed and 
wi.ser s[>irit will be as hajipy and powerful as the archangels of 
f Jod. “ The Truth shtdl make you free !”. 

Wisdom is greater than knowledge. The former discerns interior 
truths; the latter gathers exteriml facts. Seek the Fountain of 
Wisdom, O Thinker! and 3 011 shall soon attain the kingdom of 
heaven on c.arth. Let the soil of your own soul beeome fruitful, 
then you can e.asily helii to unfold a better socual organization, and 
aid every truthful movement for the rectification of government. 
Absorb the bnuith of wisdom with y’our intellectual faculties, be¬ 
come a calm, intuitive, normal reasoner; then will the tide return 
sweetly upon your moral nature, and everywhere flow among your 

18 * 
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affeciion's; until every inward cup is full, and each faculty ^H||[ 
know the truth from the least to the greatest. 

This beautiful world, though it is both a fulfilment and a pro^ 
ecy, is, after all, but a work-shop; the cellar-kitchen of “ tlie ho^R, 
not made with hands.” When obtaining our best ])r()speets nn|| 
impressions of creation, we do but look through tln^ hasemc^ 
windows of the great eternal Terniile. Admirable and desirable a^- 
IS this earth of ours, it is but the factory wherein tin' soul is ren¬ 
dered capable of laking its tliglit to a belter home and a healthier 
latitude. 'I'l-is is a rndinieutal world, where the physical body 
must be fell, and rhi/ZiciL and Jmnsed: where appropriate quanti¬ 
ties of air must be inhaled; where .all ordinary and incipient 
works must go forward, and be accompli.died. Sjiirit rides in the 
chariot of matter. Side by side, they journey to the hinnan organ¬ 
ization. Then S[)iril, being detached and individualized, transcends 
th(^ material vehiide, and becomes the master-flower in lln; garden 
of God. Nothing is more jihilosophieal and beautiful than that 
this woi’ld is the incipient school, the rndinienlal iilane, where the 
spirit is educated and jirepared to enter nalui'ally upon a higlier 
existence. Let every one be unceasiuLdy mindful of the fact that 
he is eating, !-ha'jiing, thinking, acting, and being, not beeau-e he 
originally'knew of and washed for such ;in ex[ieriene(', Inil beean,-e 
this world and dl.-eiplinc are designeil to ekaborali- the ultimate of 
principles, llenadier^ will yon not eat, drink, and sleep intelli¬ 
gently ? Henceforth, will yon not be eonseious that you are doing 
these ordinary deed.s for an extraordinary' pur|iose ? AVhat I a^k 
of you is this: sim[dy to let Ulother Nature work out and ]>("r(<)rm 
her own legitimate functions. The Thinker w'ill be consistent and 
nt peace with Nature, lie will honor, ami respect, and keep in 
i'eallhful tone, all, evim to the ino.^t inferior, organs and functions 
of his being! Now .and here, in this initial world, is the time to 
commence a career of nobhi development; not by strivings and 
stragglings, but by means of naturalness and truthfulness ; without 
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ptcoss, delifioncy, ov iiitompenuice. Fced and clothe this corporeal 
)bdy,theii,aTid .'■Iccpaiid toil, so that hni)i)iiiess may incessantly How, 
jnd hiolier conditions he legiliinately attained. The Thinker knows 
hat lor him there is nothing tcri'ihle to leaf in the Father’s vine- 
ard ; Ticither is there an awful catastrophe to come to any .spirit 
a tlie opening Eternity. Ilis every integral desire shall be grati- 
cd, liis every nat'jral need su])]ili(id, and his every faculty be 
tn(l(^ more lleautiful and Just. Do yon wish to become yet more 
erfect Jind more attached to the changeless attributes of the Inll- 
riite? Ijov(? and obey tin; laws of Motlier Nature, and wisely 
<*liei ish our (lod’s lnullauilJ^ Then .shall you j)enet.rate through 
N.iturc to the Father, who equals and inspires Her universal 
jirc'eiiee. Not a pebble marks your })athway, not a llower springs 
Ixaiealh your feet, but bohls a jirivatc relation to the thoughts 
whieli you entertain eoneerning it. You may neglect these little 
facts and fon'es .about you, and y(d be called "religious.” Hut he 
who truly honors the. Divine Heiug — 

“ Finds UmriU'S in trees, hoidts in riimiing brook.s, 

Sermons in stones, and ^;ood in cverytliing.” 

1 )o you yetirn to feel a purer nature ? Anil to be chid with a beau¬ 
tiful spiritual body at dettth 'i Then feed wisely upon better sitb- 
slanees, drink of belter tliiids, tiinl hiibiluiilly thiid; better thoughts. 
For everytlilug which your iligeslive funetiojis tissitnil.ate is, to 
.-■oaie degree. mauufaeturtHl into the ftibric of your sjiirit’s body; 
and e\erv unworthy thought of your mind will long linger .about 
and ilarkeu the vestibule of Wisdom’s immortal temide. 


'irii: Kxn. 
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